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Beauty Should Not Be Hid 


“NACH Can of Jamieson’s Pure Prepared Paints contains a beauty 
_4 only waiting for you to use for your interior or exterior home 


decorations, and like magic your home is transtormed into a bright, 


attractive beauty which creates a new aspect to your surroundings. 


But that’s not all! 


With Jamieson’s Paints and Varnishes you get a lasting quality 


that withstands the heat of summer day and the bitter blasts of 


winter. 


There is satisfaction to the last dip, and the economy combined 


with the durable qualities make Jamieson’s the ideal paint for house- 


hold purposes. 


Always Ready for Use. 


Whenever You want the Best in Paints or Varnishes 
Ask Your Dealer for “Jamieson’s”’ 








R.C. Jamieson & Co. 
Limited 
MONTREAL 
AND VANCOUVER 


Owning and Operating 
P. D. DODS & CO. 
Limited 
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In Spotless Town they furnish aid that’s suited to the ready Maid. 


The sudden suds from every piece remove the slightest trace of grease. 
It means a rest with pans aglow— 


oak tse SAPOLIO 





(1) Sapolio’s rich suds quickly ; 
clean dirt and grease from kitchen (3) Sapolio quickly gives tinware 
utensils ond wood wotlk, and metals a brilliant, lasting polish. 





\'r 
(2) Sapolio thoroughly scours (4) Sapolio does not roughen the 
kitchen knives, forks and spoons— smooth surface of tins or kitchen 
quickly removing the dullness and enamel ware. It does not dry or 
cna roughen your hands. 






ee, —-" 


You rub just the amount yoo MORGAN'S SOys | If you value your kitchen 
of Sapolio you need on a damp ; f \ s ‘ s ware and wish to retain soft 
cloth. Not a particle scatters. | hands use nothing but Sapolio 
[i cannot wa te.  ———<—————— the economical cleaner. 


(Siéver wrapper—blue band ) 


FREE TOY for the CHILDREN 


On request, we will mail a Spotless Town less Town characters in color, which cut out to 
Cut-Out for children. It consists of the Spotless stand as .placed in front of the Town. This makes 
Town background, 8% inches long, and nine Spot- a very attractive miniature town for the playroom 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company — Sole Manufacturers New York City 


a SW EE EP ESSERE OARS PRINTS AREAL PSA 
eC LS A LLNS a AT A LL AA RSENS 


Sig. 1. 
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\ grain of wheat contains all the elements _ gerber nags> 
to completely nourish the human gow oa —s 
top-notch efficiency all the menta —— _—_ 
It has been man’s staff of life lor ovel our 

years. It is the most perfect food given to man. 


But when you eat a wheat food be sure you get all the wheat in a = 
tible form. You need all the material in the wheat grain—the 
yes . . 


carbohydrates for heat and fat, the nitrates for making muscle, 


phosphates for brain and bone, the bran coat for keeping the 
bowels healthy and active. In making 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


we make all these elements digestible by steam-cooking, shredding 
‘ “ e r ” it + >> 
c c s < 








Shredded Wheat is not flavored, treated or co 
thing. It isa natural, elemental food. You fl 
suit your own taste. Delicious for breakfas 
or for any meal in combination with berries 


mpounded with any- 
avor it or season it to 
t with milk or cream 
or other fresh fruits. 


All the Meat of the Golden Wheat 


Made only by 
THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT CO., LTD., NIA 


GARA FALLS, ONT. 
Toronto Office: 49 Wellington St. Bast. 
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Contents for July 


| SPECIAL AND CANADIAN INTEREST. 
Frontispiece: Photograph of Colonel A. D. Davidson 


The Story of Colonel Davidson: The evidences that point to success are gen- 
erally found punctuating the young man’s life. EDWARD J. MOORE 27 
A Yankee Discovers Canada: This well-known writer has made a trip through 
Canada and finds out that it is more than a fringe of forest. 
ELBERT HUBBARD 37 
Haldane—Lord Chancellor: A student of Hegel in practical polities and the 


result. LINTON ECCLES 43 
Excursion Joys in a Morris Chair: A remarkable scenic trip within the reach 
of everyone during vacation time. EDWARD JAMIESON 54 
The Captain’s Gig A-Glove-Hunting: The second incident from The Fresh 
Water Fights of the War of 1812. C. H. J. SNIDER 69 
ij Jefferys, Painter of the Prairies: A school boy of Gad’s Hill wanders from 
home to paint the Canadian prairies. J. E. STALEY 81 
The Sin of Tired Nerves: One of the writer’s best inspirational articles for the 
men who can do things. DR. ORISON SWETT MARDEN 87 








There is no Crisis Ahead: Fevers and booms in a rapidly-growing country are 
like measles to youth. The monetary stringency explained. 
JOHN APPLETON 97 
Who Sets the Fashions?: Inquiry into the causes of things may unseat some 


of the mighty in fashions as it has in gun-making. E. J. MORRIS '-=_ 132 
The Best Selling Book: The editor of the Bookseller and Stationer gives an 

interesting little sketch. FINDLAY T. WEAVER 160 
Greasing the Employer’s Hands: Actual occurrences in the business world 

which are not the marks of character. ARTHUR CONRAD — 136 


SHORT STORIES AND SERIALS. 


The Divorcing Umbrella: Another humorous short story by this well-known 


Canadian author. WM. HUGO PABKE 49 
Feather for Feather: An Omaha Indian legend tremulous with the echo of the 

Tom-Tom drums. JOHN G. NETHARDT 60 
Two Ninety-Four: An incident in the upbuilding of manufacturing business 

following the 1907 panic. C. M. STOREY 65 
The Print of the French Heel: A generous instalment of a short serial detective 

story by a well-known author. ROBERT FE. PINKERTON 73 
The Kising Market: One of Van Loan’s humorous creations suggested by 

inundated towns. 91 
Between Two Thieves: Another liberal instalment of this popular English 

novel. RICHARD DEHAN 140 


Review of Reviews: An exceedingly interesting series of sketches from the 
magazines of the world edited for the benefit of busy readers. The char- 
acter of the subjects treated and the information detailed here will furnish 
entertainment for every evening during the coming month ............. 101-131 
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In the Standard Class 


The insistent demand of the present day for pure food-stuffs has un- 
doubtedly raised the quality of some brands, but it has not been possible 


to make 
“E.D.S.” BRAND 
JAMS, JELLIES AND CATSUP 


any purer than they were before. Government analysts have found 
‘Ek. D. S.’’ goods 100% pure and without preservatives or coloring mat- 
ter of any kind. The flavor of ‘‘E. D. S.’’ brand, is distinctive and 
appetising—the flavor of choice ripe fruit. These preserves are hon- 
estly made and contain no excess of water. 


INSIST ON GETTING ‘‘E. D. S.’’ BRAND JAMS, JELLIES AND 
CATSUP. 


There’s none other ‘‘just as good.’’ 


Made by 


E. D. Smith & Son 


LIMITED 
WINONA, ONT. 
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THE AUGUST MACLEAN 











A strong number was promised our readers for July. A glance over this 
issue will convey to everyone a first impression that this faith with our 
readers has been kept. Deeper acquaintance with the contents will em- 
phasize the assertion that it is an exceedingly strong number. The articles 
have a Canadian swing to them that puts MacLean Magazine in the fore- 
front of Canadian publications for live, up-to-date, thoughtful and inter- 
esting sketches. 


Mr. Moore gives us an intimate picture of a wonderful builder of Can- 
adian enterprises in his sketch of Colonel Davidson. Mr. Eccles has se- 
cured valuable photographs and has given us a good sketch of Lord Hal- 
dane, Chancellor of Great Britain, who is to be the guest of the American 
Bar Association which meets in Montreal in August. Elbert Hubbard has 
made a tour of Canada and in his epigrammatic way has told of his trip. 
Dr. Marden has a generous instalment of his popular inspirational articles. 
John Appleton, assistant editor of The Financial Post, touches upon the 
real estate speculation and Canadian investments in a way that produces 
confidence. Findlay I. Weaver, editor of the Bookseller and Stationer, 
appears with his usual contribution. 


This merely touches on the good things that are to be found in this 
issue. ‘The Excursion Joys in a Morris Chair,” “The Captain’s Gig 
A-Glove-Hunting,” “Jefferys, Painter of the Prairies,” and others con- 
tain unusual merit. 


In the matter of fiction this issue has excelled. A short serial, “The Print 
of the French Heel,” by Robt. E. Pinkerton, has been introduced, and 
is in such an interesting vein that every reader will enjoy it. 


The Review of Reviews section is gradually approaching the standard 
that we have laid down for it. The character of the articles in this issue 
will conform this opinion. 


The August number promises to be equally as timely and interesting. 
Already several articles of exceptional merit have been prepared. An in- 
teresting sketch of a Hamilton family will appear. An episode in which 
a British general in command of 11,000 troops, many of whom were con- 
tinental campaigners, were repelled from a poorly fortified position de- 
fended by a handful of raw American Yankees, is a story which does not 
appear in our histories. Everyone in Canada will enjoy this little insight 
into times as they were a hundred years ago. 


The regular features of the magazine will be continued with the 
latest things of interest in each of the departments. MacLean’s Maga- 
zine is setting a pace for Canadian journalism that is in perfect accord with 
the spirit of progress that this country is making. Nothing less than the 
best all-round, clean, up-to-date, vigorous and wholesome magazine, which 


will reflect true Canadianism will satisfy the editors. The reader who is 
not proud of the publication in its national character, has yet to be found. 
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THE PRICE OF HOMAGE 


NGE when King Edward VII. paid a visit to Sheffield, all the fires in wid 
igs and plants were allowed to die out. Not a wheel in Sheffield — “se 
twenty-four hours. § The primary object of this was to lift the pall of smoke 

that hovers over that wonderful steel-producing city, and to ensure, as far as man was 
able, a bright day and a blue sky for an auspicious occasion. {It was Sheffield’s 
expression of respect. 


UT! the action was unique—it was unprecedented—tt was unthought of that those 
Hundreds of mighty furnaces, raging night and day, and those seething boilers, 
with quivering valves, should ever be allowed to cool. {| This extinguishing 

of fires'cost Sheffield hundreds of thousands of dollars—the price of the effort to get 
back again to high-power efficiency. 


OMI. business men in Canada pay an unwitting homage, not to a king, but to 

a; superstition—the superstition that hot weather justifies letting the fires of 

business energy go out. They stop Advertising in the Summer months. By 

paying homage to tradition, custom, superstition, they have allowed Summer to 

become their “dull” season. § You know how dull it can be when you don’t advertise. 

Do you know how brisk it can be made by Advertising? Do you realize how much 
momentum you now lose in the Summer that must be regained in the Fall? 


DON’T LET YOUR ADVERTISING FIRES DIE OUT THIS SUMMER. 





Advice regarding your advertising problems is available through any recognized Canadian advertising agency, 
- or the Secretary of the Canadian Press Association, Room 503, Lumsden suilding, Toronto. Enquiry 
involves no obligation on your part—so write, if interested. 





Index to Advertisements 
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Bishop Strachan School .............. ll 
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ree ees es eee 243 Milto. awd i Brick nebaaay a British-American Business College... 15 
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Peterboro’ Canoe Co. ..........008. 241 International Metal & Ferrotype Co 197 Kennedy Shorthand School ........ 19 
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Russell Motor Car Co. .......-esee. 246 St. Mungo Mfg. Co. ..........c0cer 217 London Conservatory of Music "| 1 
Sclomon & Spielman ......... eae’ 203 Shipman &€ Shillington ge oe 201 Mont Notre Dame . Pee 13 
Ross, J, H., Boat & Canoe Co., Ltd 244 Ships Baseball Gam: (hiimebaion ae Miss Graham’s Business ‘College... 1? 
Spencer, H. W., & Co. ........000 237 Murfin, B. J. ..... .. 249 
Willys-Overland Co.  ..........ceeeee 176 Ottawa Ladice’ Gollan 77" = 
Wilson Motor Co. .....seeeseeeeeeeees = Carpet Sweepers, Vacuum Pickering College ............000°°"” 17 
Cleaners and Sweeping Red Cross School of Nursing. 21 
Banks. Compounds, Royal Victoria College ..........°"" 15 
” : Ridley College ........................ 14 
Royal Bank of Canada ..........-. 179 Dustbane Mfg. Co. savecones 185 Rothesay Collegiate School ......_. 17 
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. Hoover Suction Sweeper Co........ 183 Stanstead College .......0000° 0" a 
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“Have 2 You 
a Little Fairy in Your 


<I TIE 





Home ?— 
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HERE are twenty- 
five delightfully re- 
freshing baths in a 
cake of Fairy Soap. 


@ The quality of 
SOAP 


could not be improved if 
we charged double the 
price: we Would merely 
add expensive perfumes, 
which do not improve the 
quality. @@ The shape of 
Fairy Soap is oval, and 
fits the hand. Fairy Soap 
always floats within easy 
reach. @Buy Fairy Soap, 
try it in the bath, and youl! 
never be without it again. 





THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


LIMITED 
MONTREAL 
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Factory Equipment and 
Elevators. 


Beath, W. Di, & Ban .ccccoces 


Finance and Insurance. 


Dominion Bond Co, 
he, | ees es ee 
DD. SOME “EU,” Sanccivensoncse seuss 
PEGE) PiuseMOe OO. ocvcccsceveccers 
National Securities Co. ............. 
Norwich Union Fire Ins, Society.. 


Food Products. 


3attie Creek Toasted Corn Flake 
Conrmpany 
DG iecidbakd Sietre cubes beeembamede 
Canadian Shredded Wheat Co., Ltd 
Crescent Mfg. Co. 
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Fearman Co., Ltd., F. W. 
Coca-Cola Co. 
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Imperial Eytract Co. 
Ingersoll Packing Co. 
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Midland Vinegar Co. 
Postum Cereal Co. 
St. Vincent 
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Upton Co., Ltd., The T. 


Furniture, 


Berlin Bedding Co. ............ daoe 
Hourd & Co., Limited ........ 
Kerney M fg. fa ... 

Kindel Bed Co., Ltd. ae eee Pe 
Knechtel Kitchen Cabinet Co., Ltd 
Onward —_ ea 
Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co. 

Smart, Jas., Mfg. Co. 


Health Requisites. 


Baner & Black 
Gatlin Institute 
Gieir, P. A., Co. 
Lyman’s, Limited 
Minard’s Liniment 1 eid eau aenale 
Mothersil Remedy Co. ............. 
McCombie, Thos. 

Ontario Farador Co. 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fo. 
Philo-Burt Mfg. Co. 
Robinson Mfg. Co. 

Sanol Mfg. Co. .... 
Scholl Mfg. Co. ..... 


Household Equipment. 


Imperial Oil Co. 
Kerney Mfg. Co. 


Lewis Bros,, Limited 

I etna c oes ba cdwessabadnune 
Pollock Mi PSR er 
Robinson Mfg. i 


Rutherford, Wm., & Sons Co., ‘Ltd 
Soclean Co., Limited 
Thum, 0. & W., Co. 


Jewellery. 
Ferguson & Atkinson . ext 
United Watch & Jewelry Co. Ltd. 
Lawn Mowers. 


Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd. 
Clipper Lawn Mower 
Supplee Hardware Co. 


Lighting Fixtures. 
Carbon & Tungsten Lamp Co...... 
Solomon & Spielman .... 
Metal and Shoe Polishes. 


OT a eer erre eee 
Royal Polishes Co. ................. 
Wittemore Bros. & Oo. ............ ‘ 


248 
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172 
249 


250 
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Music and Musical Instruments. 


terliner Gramophone Co., Ltd..... 
sritish Gramophone & Record Sup- 
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Columbia Phonograph Co, ...o+++s. 
Gerhard Heintzman ......c++0 seers 
Kirkus-Dugdale Co. .....--+eeeeeeees 
Detietin. Bh, Be ccccssiveviccocessanasecs 
Newcombe Piano Co., Ltd......-++- 
Sherlock-Manning, The, Piano & 
CPEMATE CO. ccccccccccccesccossseseuse 


Williams, R. S., & Sons Co., Ltd. 


Office Equipment. 


Acme Staple Co. ...ccceceeeeeeeeeees 
all Furniture Co. 
Sarr Register Co. 
Barber-Ellis ........ 
Brown Bros., Limited 
turroughs Adding Machine Co. 

Canada Wire & Iron Goods Co.... 
Copeland-Chatterson, The, Co., Ltd 
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Columbia Gi er Nas enueae 
Cummins, Chas. B., CO. ...eeeeees 
Dominion Register Co. dcakendstrcess 
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Elliott-Fisher, Limited ............+. 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
Edison, Thos. A., Inc. 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. ...s.cccccs 
Gine-Hazard Store Service Co. ..... 
Gillots, Jos., & SONS .cccccceccccccs 
Heath, John, Pen Co.) .....-.cccscose 
Hustwitt, A. S.. Co. 
Hinde & JD anche 

Canada, Limited 

International Time Recording Co... 
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Tavelee Tevet GOs éuceccsnccccnseecvces 
Marsh Rubber Finger Co. ........+ 
Morton Pen Company .......... gree 
National Cash Register Co. ...... 
Office & School Furniture Co.... 
i aD OS. See arn 
Peeriet® Carton Co. .cceccccesesscccs 


SS Re 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co 
Remington Typewriter Co. (Mon- 


orem RAS COE)  cowbeccuceceus 
Mumerio’ BET; OG. ncccsccanccscecsce 
United Typewriter CO.  ccccccccccces 
Warwick Bros. & Rutter .......... 
Weeemen, “A. Aa GB COisccscccess 
Oe Ao ree 4 
Writerpress Sales Co., The ...... 


Pipes and Tobaccos. 
Imperial Tobacco Co. 


Paints, Oils and Varnishes. 


Re eter eee SEE TR yi ee 
International Varnish Co. 
Jamieson, R. C., & Co. 
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Photos and Artists’ Supplies. 


BPTI TORT DO.  cccscesicicndeccas 
Chicago Ferrotype Co, 
Commercial Art Co. 
tamsay & Son Co, 
1 Se ee poe 
. . “Se yi a ass peer oe 


Poultry. 
Rutherford, J. H. 


Real Estate. 


DOI, -FR0Os  Thss BDO w. cccccacccccace 
Anderson, Lunney & Co. 
Anderson Land Co. 

Bennett, T. J. 


Canadian Investment Co. ......... 
|) = < jean pies 
Christie- Rieger Realty Co. ........ 
Edgar, N. 8. 


Evans, Geo, R, 
Forster, H. T. W. 
Ginther Land Co. 
i "Seine 
et —— TT eee 
amilton nter-Urban Rea 
Hooker & Beaton sed sai 
Investor’s Exchange ................ ‘ 
Lougheed & Taylor ................. 
wes & Co, 
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Michener & Carscallen .....-...-++. 239 
Nicolaye Realty C Oe ceseeeeeeeeeeees 229 
Oakes-Gray Realty Co. .....+--++ee+ 181 
Smith Bros. ..ccccseceeceeseceeceecees pe 
Smith, P. H. ERIS TEE a et a 
Strachan, W. H. testeeeeeeeesenaeees 23 
Taylor, Hunter & Co. ...--.-eeeeee 24 
Thomas & CO. ....-s-ceeceseecccceeees 233 
Western ¢ ‘anada Realty CO... issvued 23 
Wilson Land Co. .......ccecccccecces 228 
Ward, JAMeS ........cccccceccccccccee 235 
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Roofing Materials. 
Asbestos Mfg. Co. .......- st seeeeeces 187 
Can. H. W. Johns-Manville Co., 
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Shaving Requisites. 

Gillette Safety Razor C0... ontakiaitas 73 
Williams, J. B., bi” dN nadan ae ee 205 
Soaps and Cleaners. 
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Morgan, Enoch, & Soms .........06. 1 
SS Ss A Serer rer ere T 
Stoves, Heating Systems. 
eee Smee FD, vas ccaceascdeancace 240 
Milton [ressed Brick Co. ......... 2.6 
ae a. Ls ere 206 
Stee) & Radiation, Limited....... 164 
Stewart, The James Mfg. Co...... 238 


Toilet Articles and Preparations, 


poeta, 30... Gs BOM. .ccccccccses 
Eureka Importing Co. 


Hiseott Dermatological Institute.. 185 
2 TE. na caveusacasaeukeoia 265 
Lanman & Kemp LPS rrr my 2r9 
Potter Drug & Chemical (Co....... 213 
Sovereign Perfumes, Limited ....... 197 
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Travel, Hotels and Resorts. 
PROTO. DOO ass .sccnssosscssanwand 248 
Canadian Government Railways 222 
Canadian Northern Railway ...... 227 
Can. North. Ry. Atlantic Royals. 223 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co........ 216 
Chatham Mineral Springs Hotel... 218 
COMSERORIRL FAOCE] .vcecccccicdccndans 225 
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Grand Trunk Railway ............. 224 
Kennard House, The ................ 225 
SE eae 218 
Muskoka Navigation Co. ........... 221 
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North German Lloyd ..........cee- 225 
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Wire Fences, 
Bunwell Hoxie Wire Fence Co..... 197 
McGregor-Banwell Fence Co, ....... 212 


Wearing Apparel. 


Arlington Co, 
Earl & Wilson 


of Ca., Ltd., The.. 212 


batns bbieaiditene inion 217 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada. 167 
Horrockses, Crewdson & Co. ...... 24 
Ide, a A, Re eee 215 
Dr. Jaeger Sanitary Woollen System 
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King Suspender Co. .............0- 207 
Monarch, The Knitting Co. ....... 191 
Murray-Kay, Limited ............... 199 
Oxford, The Novelty Mfg. Co. ..... 249 
Parsons & Parsons Canadian Co.. 214 
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Toronto Dress Plaiting Co. . 
Turnbull, The C, Co. of Galt, 


Wigs, Toupees and Hair 
European Hairdressing Parlors 


Ltd 213 
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ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY S#Ssamcsttots 
APOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other 
mortal. The advance of his Grand Army into Russia. is the turning point in his career 
and marks the beginning of his downfall. The picture shown herewith from Ridpath’s history, 
the original of which was displayed at the World’s Fair at Chicago, marks but one event out of 
thousands which are fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication. 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


We will mail our beautiful 46-page booklet of sample pages to all readers who are inter- 
ested in our offer. A coupon for your convenience is printed in the corner of 
this advertisement. We offer the remaining sets brand new, down to date, 
beautifully bound in half morocco 


AT LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us 
the Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address 
plainly, and mail to us now before.you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, 
his work is done, but his widow derives her income from his history, 
and to print our price broadcast, for the sake of more quickly selling 
these few sets, would cause great injury to future sales. 


Six Thousand Years of History 


Ridpath takes you back to the dawn of history long 
before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down through 
the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur and 
Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and lux- 
ury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan 
culture and refinement; of French elegance and 
British power, to the dawn of yesterday. He 
covers every race, every nation, every time and 
holds you spellbound by its wonderful elo- 
quence. Nothing more interesting, absorb- 
ing and inspiring was ever written. 


+ s . 

Ridpath’s Graphic Style 

Ridpath’s enviable position as a historian 
is due to his wonderfully beautiful style, a 
style no other historian has ever equalled. 
He pictures the great historical events as 
though they were happening before your 
eyes; he carries you with him to see the 
battles of old; to meet kings and queens and 
warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to 
march against Saladin and his dark-skinned 
followers; to sail the southern seas with 
Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with 
Magellan; to watch that thin line of Greek 
spearmen work havoc with the Persian 
hordes on the field of Marathon; to know 
Napoleon as you know Queen Victoria, He 
combines absorbing interest with supreme 
reliability, and makes the heroes of history 
real living men and women, and about them 
he weaves the rise and fall of empires in 
such a fascinating style that history be- 
comes as absorbingly interesting as the 
greatest of fiction. 





jo FREE 
{*/ COUPON 


WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 
H.E.SEVER, Pres. 
140 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mail, without 
cost to me, sample 
pages of Ridpath’s 
History of the World, 
containing photogravures of 
Napoleon, Queen Elizabeth, So- 
crates, Caesar, and Shakespeare, 
map of China and Japan, diagram 
of Panama Canal, etc., and write me 
full particulars of your special offer 
to MacLean Magazine readers, 
EY 64 6k ha de dha ee banewe 


ADDRESS ef eee 


a 


Western Newspaper Association 
CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY, 1913 


AN AUTHORITATIVE AND UP-TO-DATE DIRECTORY OF 


Private Schools— Colleges— Correspondence Schools—Telegraph and Railroad Schools— lrade 


Colleges and Co-educational Institutions 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


Branksome Hall, 592 Sherbourne St., Toronto. 

t3ishop Strachan School, 31 College Street, 
Toronto 

Congregation De Notre Dame, Kingston, Ont. 

Convent of Sacred Heart, Rideau St., Ottawa. 

Glen Mawr, Spadina Ave., Toronto. 

Havergal Ladies’ College 254 Jarvis Street. 
Toronto 


Loretto Abbey, Wellington Place, Toronto 
Margaret Eaton School if Literature and 
Expression, North St., Toront 


Mont Notre Dame Sherbrooke, (ue 
Moulton College, 34 Bloor St. East, Toronto 


Ottawa Ladies’ College, Ottawa, Ont. 

Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, Ont 

Pickering College, Newmarket, Ont, 

Royal Vietoria College, MeGill University 
Montreal 

Stanstead College, Stanstead, Que 

St. Agnes School, Belleville, Ont 


Westhourne School for Girls, 340 Bloor St. 
W., Toronto. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS, 


Ashbury College, Ottawa, Ont, 

Albert . illege, Bellevy ille, Ont 

Bishop’s College School, Lennoxville, Que 

Grammar School, Bertien-En-Haute, Que. 

Lower Canada College, C. 8. Fosberry, Head 
master, Montreal. 

Pickering College, Newmarket, Ont. 

Ridley College, St. Catharines. 

tothesay Collegiate Institute, Rothesay, N.B. 

Stanstead College, Stanstead, Que. 

St. Andrew’s College, Rosedale, Toronto 

St. Jerome’s College, Berlin, Ont. 

St. Clement’s College, North Toronto, Ont. 

Trinity College School, Port Hope, Ont. 

Upper Canada College, Deer Park, Ont. 

Woodstock Coilege, W oodstock, Ont, 

Western Canada College, Calgary, Alta 





CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 


Canadian Correspondence School, 15 Toronto 
St.. Toronto 

Charles Correspondence College, Renfrew, 
Ont. 

Diekson School of Memory, 955 Auditorium 
Bldg., Chicago, Il 

Dominion Business College, College Street and 
Brunswick Ave., Toronto. 
Dominion School of Accountancy and Finance, 
Bell Block, Princess St.. Winnipeg. 
Home Correspondence School, Springfield, 
Ohio. 

International Correspondence Schools, Secran- 
ton, Pa. 

L’Academie De Brisay, Ottawa, Ont. 

Shaw Correspondence School, Y.M.C.A. Bldg., 
Yonge St,, Toronto. 











BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


-alleville Business College, Belleville, Ont. 
British America Business College, Toronto. 
Canada Business College, Hamilton, Ont. 
Central Business College, Toronto 
| Business College, Hamilton 
Dominion Business College, College St. and 
Brunswick Ave., Toronte. 

Dominion School of Accountancy and Finance, 
Bell Block, Princess St., Winnipeg. 
Kennedy Business College. 570 Bloor St. W 

Toronto. 
Miss Graham’s Business College, 109 Metcalfe 
St,, Montreal. 


National Salesman’s Training Assn., S806 Kent 
Bldg., Toronto. 

Practical Business School, St. Hyacinthe, Que 

s stead College, Stansstead, Que 





MUSICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Canadian Academy of Music, 12 Spadina Road, 
Hambourg Conservatory of Music, 100 Glou 

ester St., Toronto. 
London Conservatory of Music, London, Ont. 
Peterboro Conservatory of Music, Peterboro. 


Stanstead College, Stanstead, Que, 
roronto College of Music, 12-14 Pembroke St., 


Toronto Conservatory of Music, College St., 





SCHOOLS OF TELEGRAPHY, 


Central School of Telegraphy, Yonge and 
Gerrard Sts., Toronto. 


I 
Dominion School of Telegraphy and Railroad- 


ing, 91 Queen St. East, Toronto. 
Lalime Practical Business School, St. Hya- 
inthe, Que : 








SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


Arnott Institute. Berlin, Ont. 

Art Ass ciation of Montreal, Montreal, Que. 
ommer« ial Art Co., College St.., Toronto, — 
—— Chie of Law, 1107 Ellsworth 

L Academie De Brisay, Bank St.. Ottawa 
Marg: ret Eaton School of Literature and 
se Expression, North St., Toronto, 

aera Bg ie 126 East 23rd St., New York. 
g * Been nay of Nursing, 358 Queen St. 
T ronto Riding 


yronto. 


School, 4 Cawthra Square, 





TRADE SCHOOLS. 


swemate Dats Institute, 189 Church Street. 








UNIVERSITIES, 


Royal Victoria College, Sherbrooke, Que. 
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Bishop Strachan School 


Wykeham Hall, College Street, Toronto 
FORTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


President—The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of Toronto 


A Church Residential and Day School for Girls. 

Full Matriculation Course. 

Elementary Work, Domestic Arts, Music and 
Painting. 


Principal—Miss WALSH. Vice-Principal—Miss NATION 


Also at 221 Lonsdale Avenue 
A Branch Junior Day School 











London Conservatory of Music and 
School of Elocution, Limited, London, Ont. 


(In Affiliation with the Western University) 
Modern Buildings, Up-to-date Methods, Efficient and large staff of teachers. 
A thorough course in all Musical Subjects, Elocution and Dramatic Art. 
RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 2nd. 


Write for Curriculum. Certificates and Diplomas granted. Exams held in London 
and at Local Centres half-yearly. 


LOTTIE L. ARMSTRONG, F. L. WILLGOOSE, Mus.Bac., 
Registrar. Principal. 

















(a) 








“Character Building is our First Aim” 


There is no more ideal situation in the Dominion for an Educational Institution than in Canada’s 
Capital City, and there is no older or better equipped Ladies’ School in Ottawa than the 


CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART 


(Affiliated with Ottawa University) 
Whilst offering a most thorough course of instruction in Literature, Science, Music and Art, the 
home life is sedulously supervised by the sisters, and the ha lth of the 
pupils carefully safeguarded. 
FOR PROSPECTUS AND COURSE OF STUDIES, ADDRESS 




















Lady Superior, - ConventofSacred Heart - Rideau Street, Ottawa 











(mi) 
Glen Mawr 


SPADINA AVENUE, TORONTO 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Principal MISS J.J. STUART (Successor to 
Miss Veals) 


Classical Tripos, Cambridge University, 
England. 
Large well-ventilated house, pleasantly sit- 
uated. Highly qualified staff of Canadian 
and European teachers. The curriculum 
in both Lower and Upper Schools shows 
close touch with modern thought and edu- 
cation. Preparation if desired for mat- 
riculation examinations. Special attention 
hay to individual needs. Out door games, 

ink. 


New Prospectus from MISS STUART 


























Tanksomena 
A Residential and Day School for Girls. 


Hon. Principal, . Miss M. T. Scotr 
Principal, Miss Epitn M. Reap, M.A, 
































Preparation for the University and for Examinations 

; 7 in Music. Well equipped Art Department. Thor. 
z sibin Fe oughly efficient staff. Large playgrounds. Outdoor 
a =F games— Tennis, Basketball, Rink. Healthful locality. 
Cs PRIMARY SCHOOL FOR DAY PUPILS. 


Autumn Term will begin September 11th. 
For Prospectus apply to the Secretary. 










Glestminster College 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Opposite Queen’s Park. Bloor Street West 
Every Educational facility provided. Pupils pre- 
pared for Senior Matriculation. Music, Art, and 
Physical Education. The School, by an unfailing 
emphasis upon the moral as well as the intellectual, 
aims at the development of a true womanhood. 











Calendar mailed on request. 


JOHN A. PATERSON, K.C. MRS. A. R. GREGORY 
President. Principal. 














W E S T B O U nr N E All Work Guaranteed Main 1714 
Residential Day School for Girls MISS GR AH AM 


278 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Can. 
STANDARD BUILDING 














F. McG. KNOWLES, R.C.A. , zai 
pag ie te Stenographic Work and Typewriting. 
Typewriting Supplies for all makes of 
F¢ anne ° 
thar ee eter spe Machines at moderate rates. 
dress the principal— 
Miss M. Curlette, B.A. 157 St. James Street, Montreal 






































tammering o- Stutterin 


may make life miserable for your child, or for one of yout 
family or friends, If it does, you owe it to the sufferer 
to investigate the sensible, successful Arnott Methods of 
treating the Cause—not merely the habit—and permanently 
curing these distressing impediments. We'll gladly give 
you full particulars and references. Write 9 


RNOTT INSTITUT 


Berlin, Ont., Canada. 










L 
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Mont Notre-Dame 


SHERBROOKE QUEBEC 


Boarding School for Girls 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Congregation de Notre- 
Dame. Attractive grounds and healthful location. Splen- 
did buildings with all modern conveniences. 


Curriculum embraces all branches in the Primary, 
Grammar, Preparatory, Academic, Commercial and 
Teachers’ Training departmenis. Extensive Courses in 
Art and Music. 

For Catalog, terms, etc., address 


THE MOTHER SUPERIOR. 
































Canadian Academy of Music, Limited 


President TORONTO Musical Director 
LIEUT.-COL. A. E. GOODERHAM PETER C. KENNEDY 


A brilliant staff of teachers with a distinguished European reputation. 
Exceptional opportunities for a musical. training up to the highest 
artistic standard. Special children’s classes. For particulars of ex- 
aminations, see year book which may be had on application. 


























12 S r R d Parkdale Branch 
a ») In . . 
pa ad IXNOa 1494-96 Queen Street West 
Phone College 1343 Phone Park 95 
. THE DE BRISAY METHOD.— 
me . 
Convent of the Congregation de Notre Da “It took me about eight weeks 
Kingston, Ontario to complete your Latin course, 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Elementary, and 1 certainly consider your methods almost perfect. 
Commercial and Academic Courses. Pupils prepared Your course is a wonderful labor-saving device, and 
for Entrance to Universities and Ontario Training I cannot too strongly recommend it.’—J. A. Bennie, 
Schools for Teachers; also for Civil Service Examina- Rothbury, Sask. 
tion. Special facilities offered for the study of Music, P . . . ; , 4 
Art and to French Pupils desirious of learning English. Latin, French, German, Spanish, by mail. 
For further information address, The Mother Superior L’,ACADEMIE DE BRISAY, Bank Street, Ottawa. 

















OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE 


In the Capital. Ideally situated. ‘Thoroughly equipped in every department. 
Efficient staff. Calendar and particulars promptly sent on application. 


The Rev. ' W. D. ARMSTRONG, M. dl Ph. ae D. mS President. 


Ley, / hate Ashbury Collins 























Rockcliffe Park, Near Ottawa 
Resident School for Boys 


Modern fireproof buildings, Own filtered well water. 
Excellent sanitation. Ten acres of playing fields. 
Chapel. 

Many recent Successes at R. M. C. 

and Universities 
A limited number of little boys received into the 
Head Master’s House. 
Rev. Geo. P. Woollcombe, M. A. (Oxon) 
Headmaster 
School re-opens Sept. 10th, 1913. 
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A Residential and Day School for Boys. Preparation for Universities, Business and Royal Military College. 
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ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Toronto, Ont. 


UPPER and LOWER SCHOOLS. Calendar sent on uppl ston Autumn term commences Sept. 11th. 
I _ 


REV, D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D. 





So ee—™® St. FJerome’s College 
iis BERLIN, ONT. 


: : rial 
rit BRE fit, — “Su Excellent Business College Department. 
FRE Mi iM Ns Excellent High School Department. 
BE Ey . sen 





woe - Excellent College or Arts Department. 
a! 137 mal Se 1A ~) New buildings with latest hygienic equipment. 
* ) ‘a3 af % Me Ni ie The largest gymnasium in Canada. Running Track, 
1) one Swimming Pool, Shower Baths, Theatre. 
4 LS Wa Boxes we 


was Re Nal Phe cage: First-class Board, Comfortable Sleeping Rooms. 
—_ ra ? . On Mad. ft 2 x 
EBB sad Utgemunn Individual attendance to students. All professors 


be ea — ° ° : . . 
CA EE yrvius « a ; Canadian by birth and training with post graduate 
courses in Europe. 


Address—REV. A. L. ZINGER, C.R., Ph.D., President 

















010004 carte 











LOWER CANADA COLLEGE 


MONTREAL SUCCESSES 


Head Master Ist Place McGill Science 
+ S. Fosbery, M.A. Matric. in 1910 and 1912 






































Residential School 
for Boys 





Applications now 
being received for 
the admission of 
RIDLEY COLLEGE, St. Catharines, Ont. Upper School Buildings. boys in September. 


REV. J. 0. MILLER, M.A., DCL. rincipal, 





~ 
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atte 
Oldest and largest, Boy” Residential and Day School betwecn Vancouver ané 
estern anada College Winnipeg Preparation for Universities,tRoyal Military'College: andi business life. 
Efficient st aff. spaciousggrounds,'splendidfgymnasium. Calendar-and' full informa- 
CALGARY, ALBERTA camalinommabiaie 5 =. sy my oy 
y You Can Learn 
2 t * 
V 1Ictorla Telegraphy 
| 8 in a few months by studying at the 
McGILL UNIVERSITY Lalime Practical Business School, St. 
MONTREAL Hyacinthe, Quebec. 
- Canadian Railways are constantly in 
For Resident and Day Women Students. need of new Telegraph Operators. 
Students prepared for degrees in Arts, Pure ae py eh Pome 
Science and Music. Scholarships are awarded ri SOlegEneNy Department girs charg 
annually. For al) information apply to the of a former C.P.R. station agent, and is 
Warden. equipped with miniature electric railways, 
| semaphores, ete. 
> Write at once for prospectus and full 
DD Se SS SS ~~AN particulars cf this course. 
. K led f Little U . 
ef nowieage o 1ttie se \ 
¥ ae \ THE LALIME PRACTICAL 
unless properly applied. roper 
. \ application of your ability will fit \ BUSINESS SCHOOL 
\ you for bigger things in life. \ 
We show young men and women 
\ how to increase their salaries and . 
\ qualify-for better positions. N 
“>: N| Send for our Catalogue **B’’ and let us \ Dea eigen *, igh same? ne ame r 
\ give you full particulars. \ 
BRITISH AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE t 
wi] -Y.M.C.A. Bldg., Yonge St., Toronto . EARN CcoUN ancy 
~~ 
Here 18 your opportunity to learn a profession 
for men of ability where the demand is greater 
a i than the supply. 
‘ THE DOMINION SCHOOL OF 
The Hambourg Conservatory of Music ACCOUNTANCY AND FINANCE 
i , Prof. MICHAEL HAMBOURG opens the way for young men of ambition to 
Pov nage training for professionals and sare Srom S50 to G8 Gay whee qualiied. 
amateurs, in the celebrated metnods approved Write for full particulars that at least is the first step 
by De Pachman, Morris Rosenthal, Paderewski, then weigh up the preposition carefully 
_— Mark Hambourg and others. DominionSchoo! fA ‘ dFi 
oT Accountanoy an nance 
100 Gloucester Street, Toronto Bell Block, Princess St. Winnipeg 
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f y Bishop's College School K j 


LENNOXVILLE, P.Q. % 


Head Master, J. Tyson Williams, B.A.—(Emmanue! College, Cambridge.) 








Hi E 























This well-known school for boys has Vice-Chairman; Prof. J. A. Dale, Arthur 
been completely renovated and made thor- E. Abbott, Major George R. Hooper. 
cughly up-to-date. An efficient staff of masters, chiefly 
graduates of English Universities, help to 
A reorganization of the executive com- make B.C.S. one of the best known and 
mittee has also been made and now com- most thorough school for boys in Canada, 
prises the following:—Sir H. Montagu preparing them for the R. M. C., Kings- 
Allan, C.V.O., Chairman; J. K. L. Ross, ton, the Universities and Business Life. 


For Calendars, Information, etc., apply to the Headmaster. 














Art Association 
OF MONTREAL 


The Schools of Art in the New 
Galleries, Elementary, Life and 
Antique Classes, will re-open for 
1913-14 on 14th October; Painting, 
ist November next. 

Early application should be made to 


J. B. ABBOTT, Secretary 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 























Send Us a Postcard 


And we will show you how you can EARN MONEY in your SPARE TIME AT HOME, 
doing pleasant work. Anyone in the family can do it. No experience is necessary. 
Good prices paid by the week or month. The work is pleasant and fascinating. No 
canvassing—you sit right at your own table and do it. There is an unlimited field 
for our goods. We have employment for many more wives, sons and daughters. 


MAIL US A POSTCARD TO-DAY AND WE WILL SEND YOU FULL PARTICULARS 
WITH CONTRACT AND THE PRICES WE PAY. 


COMMERCIAL ART COMPANY 


Commercial Art Building, 315 College St. TORONTO, CANADA 
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Residential School 


for Boys 
FOUNDED 1865 


Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion overlooking Lake 
Ontario, with 20 acres of 
Playing Fields, Gymna- 
sium, Magnificent New 
Covered Rink. 

Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal Military 
College and Business. Religious training through- 
outthe course. Special attention given to younger 
boys. Next term begins September 11th. 


For Calendar apply to the Headmaster 
Rev. F., Graham Orchard, M.A., Camb. 
(Late Headmaster St. Alban's School, Brockville) 


TRINITY 
COLLEGE 
SCHOOL 


PORT HOPE, ONT. 





























Stanstead College 


STANSTEAD, QUEBEC 


A Residential and Day School for Boys and 
Girls; beautifully situated, 1,100 feet above the 
sea, among the hills of the Green Mountains. 

Students prepared for University Matriculation 
and for Military College. Excellent courses in 
Business and Music. Boys under fourteen live in 
a separate residence. A strong staff of teachers— 
seven men and ten ladies. 


Fall term opens September 11, 1913. 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS TO 


Geo. J. Trueman, M.A., Principal 
Stanstead, Que. 
















HM 
FALL = 
TERM = 
OPENS == 
SEP.9 == 


A RESIDENT SCHOOL = 
PREPARATORY, COMMERCIAL AND COL- == 
LEGIATE COURSES. MUSIC AND ART 
Newly built and equipped, ideal site, easy 
access from Toronto. Full information in 
illustrated year book. WRITE 

W. P. FIRTH, M.A., D.Sc. Principal 
Newmarket, Ont. 

MT 


smu ee 
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Learn 


Shorthand at Home 


In Spare Moments 


We teach you the reliable Pitman system in 
22 lessons. Personal Individual Instruction. 
Each lesson you receive designed specially 
for your needs. All commercial branches 
thoroughly by mail. Write us. 


harles 
The { orrespondence 


ollege 


Renfrew, 
Ont. 



































UPPER CANADA 
COLLEGE 
TORONTO 


The Premier Boys’ School of Canada 


Founded 1829, by Sir John Colborne, 
Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada 





A large teaching staff of Canadian and English 
graduates. Records show the highest yearly 
average in matriculation and entrance to the 
Royal Military College. 


An infimary, in a scientifically constructed 
building is provided, with resident nurse. Play- 
ing and athletic fields of 50 acres, rinks, gym- 
nasium and all equipment. 


Senior and preparatory schools in separate 
buildings. Summer Camp at Lake Temagami, 
conducted by A. L. Cochrane, Physical In- 
structor of the college, trains boys to take care 
of themselves in the open. 


Write for full particulars and historical sketch. 


UPPER CANADA COLLEGE 
TORONTO 
Autumn term ‘begins September 11th, 1913, at 10 a.m, 
Boarders return on the 10th. 


T-72 H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Principal. 
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CLASSY DEN PICTURES 


Exquisite Studies in Bewitching Poses 
Every one a_ genuine photo from living 
models, on double-weight stock. We sell no 
copies or cheap prints. 3 swell cabinets for 
25c; 6 for Hc, with fine 6%x8% photos FREE 
with every order for 6. OUR DOLLAR SPE- 


CIAL: 6. cabinets, two 6%x8%, and over 50 





small photos all for $1, Money back if not 
as represented. 
KING COMPANY, DEPT. 1203 M. M. 
ANDOVER, OHIO, 




















Roth Collegiate School 
ROTHESAY, N.B. & 
Well known boarding school for boys. Preparation for the Universities, R. M. ©., } 
or for business. : 
Manual training. New gymnasium and athletic field. ; ; 
Five resident masters for average attendance of 70 pupils. Situation unexcelled. F 
The school is managed on what is known as the House System, i.e, the ; 
boarding houses are quite separate from the main school building, and each is w nv 
in charge of two masters. 
During the coming summer a wing providing accommodation for twenty-five more boys 
will be added. Application for entrance at the beginning of next term should be 
made early. 
For illustrated calendar and other information, apply to Rev. W. R. HIBBARD, M.A., Head Master. 
Next Term begins September 11. 
“2 yo \ al d = r ; "i 
’ | -20: = 
If the scholars work at Paragon school desks you can notice the difference immediately. 
These desks are comfortable and strong. A comfortable desk is very necessary to concentration 
of the mind for study. GET OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 
1 111 BROCKVILLE, ONT. 
James Smart Manufacturing Co., Limited SARSKYILE. ON 
Parisian Fine Art Photos HOME SCHOOL nat Sane af 
Paintings, Gravures, Statues for one: Grammer School (Church of England) 
Collectors. Artists Framing, etc. RTHIER-EN. 
SPLENDID CATALOG with 600 teh cuenstiainien 4 oN-HAUT, P.Q. 
illustrations is sent for 50c. in Mat at les lor acquiring French. Careful Coaching 
money order or 55c. in stamps. she iy se Examinations. Thorough Physical Train- 
Beautiful collections of  illus- &. Fees Exceptionally Moderate. Apply Headmaster— 
trated Postcards of every kind, Rev. Cecil A. Heaven, M.A. 
sup. children series at 30c. the set. 
Art Studies, Miniature Portraits erent nant i + . 
oh ” bp Lejeune in Semi, Real Enamel and Ivory. 
armeuse id Enlargements of portraits § in 
ane te Gn Odie black and colors. Reproductions ST. AGNES’ SCHOOL 
— ’ of all European Art Galleries. BELLEVILLE 
With nice frame $4.25, Sample collection of Photos and » ONTARIO 
st free. Post Cards at $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, Patron: THE LORD BISHOP OF ONTARIO. 
etc. Views of France, 20 cards, 55c.; 20 celebrated Thorough Course in lish, es, Music, Art and - » 
Cathedrals, 20 Castles, 55 each set. Switzerland, 25 Physical Culture, Pupils prepared for the Universities | 
superior color views, $1. Postage to France, 5c. Conservatory of Music Examinations held at the School. ) 
ER. WEISS, PUBLISHER, edi! and extensive grounds; large and handsome | 
28 Rue d’Enghlen, Paris, France. venience and on ae _ with every modern con- 
tome » including gymnasium and 
swimming tank. or Prospectus and fuller information 
Apply to MISS F, E. CARROLL, Lady Principal. 

















TORONTO RIDING SCHOOL 


4 CAWTHRA SQUARE 
The most careful attention emen 
pupils of whatever age. fy 345, onal seen 
on gl 8 on dressing rooms and bathroom. 
oe a ectly trained horses. Belt Line, Church 
Phone North 7129 Terms Moderate 


WM. BUCKLE, R 
Saddle horses and eee ing ~ > fe 
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editors. 


Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the his- One student writes: ‘‘I know that you 
tory, form, structure, and writing of the 
Short-Story taught by Dr. 
Esenwein, Editor of Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Story-writers muSt be made as wellas born; 
they must master the details of construction 
if they wou’i turn their talents to account. 


May we send you the names of stu- 


J. Berg 


dents and graduates who have suc- ing, Versification and Poetics, Journalism; 
ceeded? And the success their letters in all over One Hundred Home Study 
prove is practical. It means recognition, Courses, many of them under professors in 


accepted manuscripts and checks from Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and other leading 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 528, Springfield, Mass. 


—y 


will be pleased when I! tell you that I have 
just received a check for $125 from ‘Every- 
body’s’ for a humorous story. They ask 
for more. I am feeling very happy, and 
very grateful to Dr. Esenwein.’’ 


We also offer courses in Photoplay Writ- 


colleges. 

























MOM 





business life. 


under our expert supervision. 


W. H. SHAW, President 


YOY ees” 





TO JOIN THE RANKS OF THE SUCCESSFUL C.B.C. 


AMBITION is the essential qualification of those desirous to join the thousands of 
graduates now occupying the best positions in Canada. In the 


Central Business College of Toronto 


WITH ITS FOUR CITY BRANCH SCHOOLS 


Students are being successfully trained for business careers, term after term, and any 
young man or woman will find it worth while to enroll with us and use the exceptional 
advantages that our schools afford for training ambitious young people for success in 


If you cannot come to one of our schools, we can come to you with the same high 
grade courses by mail, which you can conveniently study right in your own home 
You should write for our curriculum. SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


ENTER ANY TIME. NO VACATIONS. 


Yonge and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


OWNING AND OPERATING THE SHAW CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 














VIGOR and 


My FREE BOOKS, the “WHYS OF 
EXERCISE” and ‘THE FIRST AND 
LAST LAW OF PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE,” tell you, if you are weak or un- 
derdeveloped, how to grow strong; if strong, 
how to grow stronger. It explains how to 
develop lungs and muscle, the strong heart 
and vigorous yo pee B greet a. no 
improve health and stren ntern 

al as externally. Send TO-DAY—-NOW 
—for these FREE BOOKS. Enclose 4c. in 
stamps to cover postage. 


Prof. HENRY W. TITUS 


156 East 23rd Street 
Titus Bldg.. 387 New York City 


STRENGTH: 
mof Home Exercise 
Wild oe beoaee BaTSIGLE 








A Young Man’s Success 
















Success is a matter of proper training. 
We give a thorough business training 
to young men and women. 

No failures our best recommendation. 


Why not write for our terms 
which are sure to please you? 


Send your enquiries on a postcard. 


THE KENNEDY SCHOOL 


570 Bloor Street West - Toronto, Ont. 
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Havergal Ladies’ College 


JARVIS ST. TORONTO 
Principal . . . . . MISS KNOX 


Thorough education on modern lines. Preparation foi honour matriculation 
and other examinations. Separate Junior School, Domestic Science Depart- 
ment, Gymnasium, Outdoor Games, Skating Rink, Swimming Bath. 


HAVERGAL-ON-THE-HILL . College Heights, Toronto 
Junior School 


for the convenience of pupils resident in the Northern and Western parts of the 

City. Large Playing Grounds of nearly four acres—cricket, tennis, basketball, 

hockey. Under the direct supervision of Miss Knox, assisted by specialists 
in Junior School teaching and in Languages. 

For illustrated calendars and prospectus apply to the Bursar. 


SCHOOL WILL RE-OPEN ON Sept. 12. R. MILLICHAMP, Hon. Sec.-Treas. 


, 
/ ——_ 
































Conclusive Evidence 


The Financial Post of Canada is the authority on Canadian investments. 
Such information as is given each week in its Security Review, Bond Situ- 
ation, Business Outlook, Mining Market, Real Estate Review and Middle West, 
Pacific Coast, New York and London News are of paramount importance in 
gauging the market for Canadian investments. 

The following extracts from letters recently received by The Post indicate that The 
Post does appeal to investors, and the interest created through its news columns brings 
results to its advertisers. The first letter is from our Winnipeg Office, the second from a 
representative real estate firm in Regina. 


Apr. 19, 1912. 

“J. M ——, Manager of the J. M——— Co., told me that he sold a 

block of land in Highland Park, Regina, to G. McL———— and J. A— , Lunen- 

burg, Nova Scotia, for $8,000 as the direct result of advertising in The Financial 

Post, as The Post was mentioned in the correspondence. Mr. M———— is highly 
delighted with The Financial Post.”—L. C. H. 

April 17, 1912. 


“We realize the fact that The Financial Post is doing good work, as we often 
get inquiries referring to our advertisement in your issue.” 
; (Signed) —— & Co. 
Below is a copy of a letter received from one of the buyers mentioned in the first 
letter :— 

















Lunenburg, N.S., Jan. , 

“Enclosed please find P.O. Order for $3.00 for payment of my Fn g By oe 

cember, 1912. I am very much pleased with The Post and have made some good 
investments under suggestions written in its columns.” 


: : ee (Signed) J. A 
Are you interested in Canadian investments? If so, become a subscriber to The 


Financial Post. Do you wish to interest the investing class in some reputabl : 
investment? If so, advertise in The Financial Post. putable Canadian 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY AND PARTICULARS TO 


The Financial Post of Canada 
TORONTO 


Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Vancouver, New 
York and London, England 
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$3,600 A YEAR! 
$300 A MONTH! 
$75.00 A WEEK! 
$12.50 A DAY! 


That’s the salary you can get. Yes, 
I mean YOU, I want men just like 
you, honest, energetic, hustling fel- 
lows who are willing to go into 
partnership with me, willing to 
work on a square deal basis, and 
make money, bigger money than 


they ever made before. l’ve got 
YES YOU ihe greatest money-making proposi- 
@ tion for live wires of the century. 
. , . 
CAN GET 7 Robinson's Folding Bath 


Tub 
Listen to me. Here’s an invention that positively solves 
for all time the bathing problem. No plumbing, no water- 
works required. Folds in small roll, handy as an umbrella. 
Take full-length baths in any room. Self-emptying. I tell 
you, sir, it’s great, SIMPLY GREAT! 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 








$2,000.00 IN FIVE WEEKS 
Made by one Robinson Salesman, You can do as well. Two 
sales a day means $300 a month, The work is pleasant, per- 
manent, fascinating. You’re in business for yourself. Make 
more money than a retail store. And yuu need no capital, 
no experience. Just a question whether you’re quick enough 
to get your county. 

Don’t doubt. Don’t be skeptical. Don’t hesitate. At least 
investigate. Make me prove what I have said. You cannot 
lose. My other County Managers are building homes, bank 
accounts; so can you. It’s up to you, so act quick. Your 


name on a penny postcard brings free sample proposition, 
Hustle. 


THE ROBINSON CABINET MANUFACTURING CO. 
141 University Avenue, Toronto 








More Speed 


With Greater Ease 
By attaching the ‘‘Plewes’’ 
Improved Patent Propeller 
Wheel to your motor boat 





you'll increase the speed 
with the same amount of 
power. 


Owners, Launch Manufacturers and Boat 
Liveries. This should interest you, investigate. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


DICKSON BROS., Collingwood, Ont. 




















YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG WOMEN 


A GREAT business opportunity for really live young men 
and women. We have more‘applications for graduates of 
our College to fill than we can placc, because our graduates 
are in such demand. We have students from every province in 
the Dominion and from two of the United States, last term 
Write for and Examine our Catalogue, Second 

dition, before attending College. 
THE BELLEVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE, LIMITED 
Campbell Street, . . Belleville, Ontario 



















stationer 









“Of” All pens may look 
‘ alike, but expert in- 


spection and wear show 
the real qualities. 

Esterbrook pens stand the 
test of constant use. Their 
reputation extends over half a 
century. A style for every writer. 

Write for illustrated booklet. 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


New York Camden, N.J. 
BROWN BROS., LIMITED, 
Canadian Agents, Toronto, 


eCrDroG 
Cil 






















LENENTS COLLEGE 


FOR BOYS 


Residential and Day School 
NORTH TORONTO, ONT. 


Healthy situation. Large 

playgrounds, tennis lawn, 

rink and gymnasium, 

Military instruction and 
manual training. Boys prepared for the 
Universities, Royal Military College, and 
for business. For prospectus and all par- 
ticulars, apply to 


Rev. A. K. GRIFFIN, Principal. 





























LEARN AT HOME 
Nursing a Noble Profession 
The way is now open for you 
to attain your ideal and 
become a trained nurse. 
Apart from the excellent 
renumeration nursing de- 
velops the highest qualities 
of womanhood, while af- 


» 4 fording constant employ- 
A ment. 







Write for Free Book on Nursing and 
learn how to become a Nurve at home 


RED CROSS SCHOOL OF 
NURSING 
358 Queen Street West 








Toronto. Can. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


5 cents per word per insertion 








BOOKS. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS AT HALF-PRICES ON 
every subject. New at 25 per cent. discount. Books 
bought, Catalogues post free. W. and G. Foyle, 
121-123 Charing Cross Rd., London, England. (10) 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS IN TWO YEARS—LET 
us start you in the collection business. No capital 
needed; big field. We teach secrets of collecting 
money; refer business to you. Write to-day for 
Free Pointers and new plan. American Collection 
Service, 587 State St,, Detroit, Mich. (7) 


| 


LEGAL. 
NOVA SCOTIA—OWEN & OWEN, BARRISTASS 
Annapolis Royal. t.f. 
REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN—BALFOUR, MARTIN, 
CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers. First mortgage 66- 
cured for clients, 7% and upwards. cz. 
LETTER SIGNS. 
WINDOW LETTERS, HOUSES NUMBERS, NUM- 
bers for church pews, apartment houses, hotels, 
ete., brass plates, enamelled iron signs, street plates, 
ete, J. E. Richardson & Co., 147 Church street, 
Dept. M., Toronto. (tf) 











CAMERAS. 
POCKET CAMERAS, NINE STYLES OF REAL 
Pocket Cameras, not sold by other dealers in 
America. High grade, finest lenses, all movements. 
Prices from $14.00 to $100.00. Send for particulars, 
R. F. Smith, 116 West Notre Dame S8t., ., 
c.f. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
ART STUDIES - PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE 
models. Finest collection for artists and art lovers. 
Illustrated catalogues sent free on demand. C. Klary, 
103 Avenue de Villiers, Paris, France. (Ss) 








MAIL COURSES IN SHORTHAND, BOOKKEEP- 
ing, Matriculation, Civil Service. Write for cata- 
logue. DOMINION BUSINESS COLLEGE, Toronto. 
J. V. Mitchell, B.A., Principal. 





LEARN ELECTRICAL WORK — COMPLETE, 
thorough, practical course by mail, covering all 
branches of power and lighting work. Teaches 
simply just what you need to know. Working 
mudele of dynamo, etc,, supplied. The demand for 
qualified electrical work increases every day. This 
course will enable you to fill the demand. Write 


Canadian Correspondence College, Limited, Dept. B., 
Toronto, Canada. (6c 





HELP WANTED. 
AGENTS—OUR $1 SELF-HEATED IRONS AND 
kitchen window cabinets sell at sight. Exclusive 


territory. Canadian Window Cabinet Co., Toronto. 
(7) 


WANTED-—AGENTS EVERYWHERE FOR THE 
Domestic Vacuum Cleaner. Big money to live wires. 
Write for particulars, J. L. Russell, 50 Adelaide 
St. E., Toronto. (7) 








MEN WANTED. FOR CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
Railway Mail; Post Office and other Positions. Ex- 
cellent salaries. 3 weeks vacation. Many appoint- 
ments coming. Common education sufficient. Write 
immediately for full information and list of positions 
open. Franklin Institute, Dept, P-188 Rochester, N.Y. 





INVESTMENTS. 
WESTERN CANADA — FREE INFORMATION 
about land and realty, commercial and industrial 
opportunities on receipt of stamp. Straight, truthful 
information. H. A. R. Macdonald, 9 Dominion 
Building, Calgary, Canada. (tf) 


SALESMEN WANTED. 

RELIABLE SPECIALTY MEN, DESIRING LOCAL 
agency for frst class $15 household proposition and 
ure accustomed to earning $1,200 annually. Small 
capital required, but same remains under personal 
control, Write quick for terms and _ territory. 
DOMINION SALES CO., Toronto Arcade Building, 
Toronto. (7) 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 
COPELAND-CHATTERSON SYSTEMS — SHORT, 
simple. The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited, 
Toronto and Ottawa. (tf) 





LOOSE LEAF DEVICES. 
EVERYBODY SHOULD CARRY A LOOSE LEAF 
Memo Book. Why? Because it is economic. Sample 
with Genuine Leather covers and 50 sheets, 25c. 
Name on cover in Gold 15¢c extra. Looseleaf Book 
Co.. Dept. 2. 81 E. 125th St. N. Y. (3-14) 


MANAGER WANTED. 

I WANT AN EXPERIENCED OFFICE MAN THAT 
can purchase a _ half interest and Manage a new 
mail-order manufacturing agancy business in Canada. 
Duplicate of the American Business with exclusive 
protection. Party should have two or three thous- 
und dollars. Toronto references given and required. 
Address: MANAGER, Room 402 Manning Chambers, 
Toronto. (7) 





MUSIC, 
LEARN TO PLAY THE PIANO OR ORGAN 
instantaneously with our new chart. No teacher 
needed; you can learn in a few hours; full instruc- 
tions with every chart. Price complete, $1,00 post 
paid. Just out, “What Diamonds or Gold Could Not 
Buy,” a sure fire hit. Send 20 cents for a complete 
plano copy. Song poems and melodies wanted. 
Murfin Music Co., Box 222 Guelph Ont., Can. (7) 


PATENTS. 
VAN HALLEN & O’NEAIL, REGISTERED PAT- 
ent Attorneys and experts in patent law. Applica- 


tions prosecuted in all countries. 103 Farmer Build- 
ing. 333 Main Street, Winnipeg. (tf) 


POSTAL STAMPS. 
STAMPS—PACKAGE FREE TO COLLECTORS. 
For two cents postage. Also offer hundred different 
foreign, Catalogue. Hinges, all five cents. We buy 
Stamps, MARK’S STMP CO., Toronto, Canada. t.f. 


PRINTING. 
PRICE TICKETS, ALL PRICES, ANY ASSORT- 
ment, 50c per 100; also a full line of Window Cards. 
Send for sample and circular. FRANK H. BAR- 
NARD, Printer, 35 Dundas Street, Toronto. 
NARD, Printer, 35 Dundas Street, Toronto, (tf) 


SELF-TAUGHT HOME-STUDY. 


WRITE 100 WORDS A MINUTE WITH ABBR : 
ated Longhand. Tried and approved by ine 




















Sample lesson 20 cents Particulars 
Weaver, Court Reporter, Buffalo, Ny mee 
VENTRILOQUISM — ALMOST ANYONE CAN 


learn it at home. Small cost. Send t6-d 

=e ; . » < St. ’ -aa 2 

Stump for particulars and proof. O. A. Smith Rave 

R-101, 823 Bigelow St., Feoria, I, U.S.A. ° (9) 
SONGS. ie 


SONG POEMS WANTED - WITH OR WITHOUT 


music. Partie 
Sak irticulars free. B. Music Co., Warman, 





BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS.—_WE HAVE PAID 
thousands of dollars to song writers—send us your 
poe and melodies. Acceptance guaranteed if avail- 
ape by largest, most successful concern of the kind 

. publish, advertise, secure copyright in your name 
— wer 50 per cent. if successful. Hundreds of de- 
nehte clients. Write to-day for Big Magazine 

eautiful Illustrated Book and examination o your 


work—all free. 
Weakiaaten’ hhc. Dugdale Co., 80 Dugdale a 
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BOOKS-THAT-TELL-HOW-T0-DO-THINGS 


One man made and sold $400.00 worth of one piece 


Mission Furniture, How to Make It 


> | i MF IN TWO VOLUMES 

2 | | MISSION FURNITURE PakT ONE—Plain directions with working drawings and illustra- ARTS-GRAFTS LAMPS 
|  -How To MAKE It tions for making 21 different designs. 96 pages. Part Two— 32 How. To Mane Tries 
| PART ONE additional designs treated in the same manner. 128 pages. pe 4 






































Artistic. Inexpensive. Easily made in the home 7. 


A fp 


Arts-Crafts Lamps, How to Make Them | a 


el By J.D. ADAMS 

Explicit instructions for making 16 different beautiful lamps out 
of paper, cardboard and wood. A working drawing and illustration 
accompany each design. 96 pages. 
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i 18 beautiful designs which the amateur can easily make 


Lamps and Shades in Metal and Art Glass 


By JOHN D. ADAMS 
Four different kinds of construction, built up—soldered—etched 
and sawn shades are treated. The designs range from ordinary 








4 AMVS 4 



































reading lamps to pretentious chandeliers. 128 pages. 
Covers every essential step in wood-workin 
WooD -WorKING - : | he ae ag 
AMATEUR CRAFTSMEN Wood-Working for Amateur Craftsmen “| ETCHING 
Garett ® By IRA S. GRIFFITH, A. B. 


Special chapters bring out every cut, joint and process, proper 
use and care of tools, working up of material, etc. 


~<—— 125 illustrations. 128 pages. 
bess oy A complete handbook for art metal workers 


Metal Work and Etching 5. BD. ABAMS 


Gives every detail for making a great variety of useful and orna- 
mental objects such as book ends, desk sets, jewelry, hinges, drawer 
pulls, paper knives, letter openers, match boxes, tie and pipe racks, 
pad corners, etc. 50 illustrations. 96 pages. 























Popular Mechanics HANDBOOKS 




















The only book published on this interesting art 
- = B 
Metal Spinning PROF. F. D. CRAWSHAW 


A practical working manual for those who desire to spin metal as 
an art recreation or to follow this work as a trade. 
33 illustrations, 80 pages. 











ELECTROPLATING 


A | REETZ 
WIRELESS SET Authorities proclaim it one of the best books on the subject | mate 


How TOMAKE 




















Nn Oba Electroplating HENRY ©. REETZ 
: : . a A treatise which will not only enable the humblest beginner to 


make a start, but which gives pointers of value to even the most 
experienced electroplater. 62 illustrations. 112 pages. 





| | Any boy can construct this at a trifling cost | | 


How to Make a Wireless Set 
By ARTHUR MOORE 


Exp)ains in an understandable manner the construction of an outfit 
suitable for transmitting 4 or 5 miles. Fully illustrated. 96 pages. 





PoPULAR MECHANICS HANDBOOKS 


















































A wonderful story 
B aoe 
HEAT PROF. J. &. OGDEN js (etal TLL 

™ An immensely interesting and instructive book pertaining to heat ) 
"| and its relation to modern mechanics. 50 illustrations. 128 pages. PRAL TAL nsTRU HH 1N 
x 
z One of the most remarkable non-technical books written 
*p) 
> i B 
: The Kingdom of Dust — pror. 3°2. ocpEN 
9 deals with this vast kingdom as: A Boundless Domain, 
t The or eoad of "the Housewife, e Foe of the Workman, The 
=4 Skeleton in the Closet, The Right Hand < of oN pie Winding 
= inni tending o ngs y. 
4 a 40 illustrations. 128 pages. 

y Auniform series. Size5x7inches. Extra cloth covers, 





PRICE EACH, 50 CENTS POSTPAID 


Technical Book Dept., MacLean Publishing Co., Toronto 
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HORROCKSES’ 
FLANNELETTES 


are made from 


carefully selected COTTON. 


The nap is short and close. | 

No injurious chemicals are used. 

Quality, designs and colourings 
are unequalled. 





If purchasers of this comfortable material 
for Underwear all the year round would 
buy THE BEST ENGLISH MAKE they 
would avoid the risk they undoubtedly run 
with the inferior qualities of Flannelette 








See the name “HORROCKSES” | Annual sale upwards of 


on the selvedge every two yards. ten million yards. 











Awarded the Certificate of 
THE INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE. 











= 


| HORROCKSES, CREWDSON & CO. LTD. | 

















MANCHESTER AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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“Am Ia Whig or a Tory? I forget. As for 
Tories, I admire antiquity, particularly a ruin; 
even the relics of the Temple of Intolerance have 
a charm. I think Iam a Tory. But even the 
Whigs give such good dinners, and are the most 
amusing. I think I am a Whig. But then the 
Tories are so moral, and morality is my forte; I 
must be a Tory. But the Whigs dress so much 
better; and an ill-dressed party, like an ill-dressed 
man, must be wrong. Yes! I am a decided Whig. 


“And yet—I feel like Garrick between Tra- 
gedy and Comedy. 


“T think I will be a Whig and Tory alternate 
nights, and then both will be pleased; or I have 
no objection, according to the fashion of the day, 
to take place under a Tory ministry, provided I 
may vote against them.” 


This racy passage on party allegiance appearing in a now forgotten novel, 
“The Young Duke,”, was quoted by Lord Cromer in his article on Disraeli in a 
June contemporary.—Editor. 





The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd. 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 


Contents Copyright, 1913 






































COL. A. D. DAVIDSON, 


His grandfather was a banker in the North of Ireland, and the tendency 
to dabble in finance seems to have jumped from him into the second generation. 
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The Story of Colonel Davidson 


The majority of us who know the Canada of yesterday, to-day realize how 
fast the country has come to the front in the matter of material development 
through the past two decades. Looking at the previous decade when affairs moved 
with less acceleration, the observer is liable to moralize to the disadvantage of men 
of those days. In this sketch the author has shown us the vigorous and progressive 
qualities of a Canadian, personified during periods of depression and prosperity. 
Colonel Davidson’s career in more ways than one typifies the opportunities in the 
pathway of the average Canadian youth.—Editor. 


By Edward J. Moore 


ONE afternoon last August when the 
C. N. R.’s Saskatchewan Express was 
sweeping along in the sunshine through 
miles of wheat and oats in a favored sec- 
tion of the West a well-to-do tourist, 
evidently from the Eastern States, was 
making rather complimentary remarks 
about the country. 

“Tt knocks our own West to bits,” 
he said, and a moment later: “Who 
made this country, anyhow?” 

Replies to his previous questions had 
been given by a_ prosperous-looking 
farmer who had boarded the train a 
few stations back and who seemed to 
be familiar with the district. Two or 
three others who had been listening 
awaited his answer. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, after a mo- 
ment’s thinking, “ey guess God put in 
the first licks, but it looks as if He’d 
called on Colonel Davidson to come out 


and finish up the job.” 


Putting irreverence aside, and sure- 
ly none was seriously intended, in the 
light of what we now know, that farm- 
er’s answer seems to apply with remark- 
able aptness. 

A good deal is said and written to- 


day about the men who undertake big 
things. How does this strike you as a 
suggestion for an undertaking: To get 
a vision of worthwhileness in regard to 
a section of country about three times 
as large as the British Isles, which has 
been widely maligned as a place of no 
possibilities and without a future; to 
prove to your own satisfaction by a vast 
expenditure of personal effort that your 
vision was justified—that the country 
had glorious possibilities if properly 
treated; to tackle the materialization of 
that vision in a practical way; to bring 
into that country in justifying your 
personal judgment a million settlers of 
a type guaranteed to fit it—and to do 
all this, when mixed up in a host of 
other big things, inside ten years. 

That surely is a man’s job! 

And yet this is but a mere outline of 
what Colonel A. D. Davidson has done 
for one section of Canada. Doesn’t it 
really look as if Providence, in the pe- 
culiar way it frequently exercises, call- 
ed him to it? He’s doing work to- day 
as well, in several other spots in this 
country which will likely open our eyes 
—when we wake up to its importance 
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—-as much as his achievement in the 
middle West has done. 

Most of us wonder, when we hear of 
such things, what put the “do it” quali- 
ties into the man who did them and 
what those qualities are. This sketch 
aims to attempt to uncover at least a 
few of these points of character as well 
as to tell the story of a mighty inter- 
esting life. 

How much Col. Davidson’s forbears 
and bringing up had to do with it all, 
is rather problematical. He himself 
credits them with a great deal. Certain 
it is, at least, that thev provided a 
staunch foundation and were the means 
of inculeating the basic qualities which 
when developed led the way to success. 


A NATIVE OF GLENCOE, 


Born in the little settlement of Glen- 
coe, in Middlesex County, Ontario, 
nearly sixtv vears ago, of that admix- 
ture of Seotech and Irish blood which 
has provided so much of the virile and 
constructive human element in Amer 
iea’s historv, his earlv vears on his fa- 
ther’s farm seem to have been spent 
much in the same wav as fell to the lot 
of the average country-born boy of 
that deeade. Tis father, a Canadian 
pioneer, was a man of high character, 
keen intellect and imbued with a love 
for hard work. Ilis mother seems to 
have given him his capacity for visions 
and she as well took care lend her 
influence as to good habits, for the 
Colonel has told that when he left the 
home farm she made him promise that 
he would never drink whiske Y and 
never smoke. That good mother rests 
easily in her grave so far as these pro- 
mises are concerned. They have been 
stendfastly kept. 

Those who remember voung David- 
sor in this period ove eood reports of 
early characteristics which must have 
had a good deal to do with later results. 
Whatever he learned or undertook to 
do, he did thorough/y, whether it was 
earing for horses or piling wood, and, 
like his father, he displayed an early 
avidity for plain, hard work. 

At nineteen a vision of bigger things 
thaa were provided by the Scottish set- 
tlernent pe ste him, and he decided to 
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look into the outside world. At that 
time the Canadian exodus was at its 
height, and when young men looked 
around for opportunities, there was 
thought to be only one place to turn to 

—“‘the States.” Following the eall. 
rene Davidson landed first in the 
pine bush in Wisconsin. And here, it 
seems likely, he got a knowledge of the 
lumber business which afterward stood 
him in good stead. 

Most of us who amount to anything 
have a — time in our lives which 
we look back to as a stress period, and 
which was probably a season of test- 
ing. Andrew Davidson’s seemed to 
come then. But he was equipped for 
it and won out. And the way the 
young Canadian conducted himself. at 
this time is surely another index to 
what brought him later success. 


LEAVES HOME WITH SS8OO. 


a the fall of 1873, with $800 cash 
1 his poe ‘ket. the proceeds of a strenu- 
ous year in the bush, pursuing the call 
to bigger things. he entered a school of 
business and telegraphy in Janesville 
His get-ahead spirit is well 
evidenced in the Incident other people 
tell as to how he kept that $800 intact, 
depending on what he could do out of 
nee te hours to provide for his board. 
On graduation from this institution he 
made his first railway connection as 
agent and operator for the Green Bay 
and Minnesota Railway at Blair. Dur- 
ing four years there he not only put his 
heart into his railway work, but he also 
put his balance at work among the 
farmers in buying produce. This lat- 
ter investment led to the opening of a 
general store, grain and cakes busi- 
ness, and later of a bank, in Minneota, 
Minn. . 
Here again we get traces of his fa- 
ther’s people. His grandfather was a 
banker in the north of Ireland and the 
tendency to dabble in finance seems to 
have jumped from him into the second 
generation, Three of Col. Davidson’s 
brothers are bankers, and he himself 
still retains rather large interests in the 
same line of business. 
A good story, which should be help- 
ful as strongly illustrating the fact that 
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‘*With a spade, the principal item in his equipment, he rode back and forth through 


millions of acres of the questioned territory . 


and when in section after section 


he turned over the overlying layer of loam to find underneath the subsoil of clay 


his faith was justified.’’ 


whatever one learns will come in use- 
ful some time. It seems scarcely likely 
that when he was exercising conscien- 
tious principles in the piling of wood 
hack in Glencoe—as old residents there 
say he did—he thought such practical 
knowledge would come useful later. 
But it did. 


HOW TO PILE WOOD. 


During his occupancy of the railway 
position at Blair, the president of the 
road made frequent trips over the line, 
which was scarcely so extensive as the 
roads we are familiar with in Canada. 
On one of these, he is said to have evi- 
denced some surprise at the small size 
of the woodpile at the wayside station. 
This, of course, was before the days of 
the use of coal and oil for locomotive 
fuel. The operator, seeing his oppor- 
tunity, made it a point to explain to 
his superior why the supply seemed to 
disappear so rapidly, and incidentally 
demonstrated how wood should be pil- 
ed. The Wisconsin farmers, it appears, 
just as they used to do in Canada, split 


their cord wood in triangular section, 
and by piling it bark side down left 
considerable air space, ‘cat holes,” all 
of which, of course, helped to fill out 
the cord measurement. Davidson’s ex- 
planation and plan for providing 
against this imposition so impressed the 
president that the young man _ was 
“raised” on the spot to be official wood 
inspector for the road. Unfortunately, 
the new job was not particularly attract- 
ive, since it still included attention to 
his former duties at Blair. 

Other interesting things happened in 
“the States,” with which, however, we 
are not specially concerned, except as 
they affect his future dealings in Can- 
ada. 

Amid ups and downs——and he has 
always had his fair share of both—he 
began to largely extend his business 
affairs. One of the big things in which 
he showed something new to the native 
Yankees was the buying and reclaim- 
ing of cut-over timber lands. Sections 
which had been looked upon as waste 
were treated intelligently, filled up with 
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the right kind of settlers, and are to-day 
among the most valuable agricultural 
property in Minnesota. In schemes of 
this kind he seems to have blazed the 
way for the infinitely larger projects of 
the same kind which followed a few 
vears later. He continued also to widen 
his banking interests and became in- 
terested in iron deposits in the Lake Su- 
perior country. 

Besides assuming these large busi- 
ness interests, Col. Davidson made him- 
self a good citizen in other ways. While 
offered many civil and political offices, 
some of them as high as could be award- 
ed in the State, he modestly turned 
these aside, accepting only the mavor- 
altv of his own city, Little Falls. The 
versatility of his public interests is 
shown by the fact that he held a com- 
mission in the Minnesota National 
Guard, and was here given the rank of 
Colonel, a title which has been used 
familiarly since. 

Tt is not surprising that with the 
breadth of Col. Davidson’s operations, 
some of them should stretch across the 
Canadian border. Deep down in his 
heart, too, there had heen working at 
times a spark of love for British soil 
and institutions which all the suecess 
and good thines his adopted country 
eould offer could not extnguish. He 
had been well treated over there. He 
had aequired a host of good friends and 
more of this world’s goods than most 
of us even aspire to, but that patriotic 
spark kept on burning and eventually 
grew into a flame which inspired move- 
ment. Col. Davidson was under no ne- 
cessitv to leave Minnesota. Nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine men would have 
staved. But he had another of his vi- 
sions, greater opportunities, greater 
power, perhaps, as well as the satisfving 
of that overpowering patriotic flame, 
and he decided to come back to Canada. 


PATRIOTISM SHAPES ENDS. 


Tt seems to have been with some- 
thing of an inspiration of the theme 
with which this article is introduced 
that at a banquet given in his honor in 
Winnipeg about this time he gave ut- 
terance to a remarkablv fine thing: 
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“After an absence of twenty-five years,” he 
said, simply and modestly, as is characteristic, 
“TJ have come back among my fellow-countrymen 
to devote the rest of my life to settle and develop 
my native country, and if in the end it can be 
said that Canada is better off because I have lived, 
then my mission shall have been fulfilled.” 

How he set about to make good the 
promise of this speech makes a story 
of daring, astuteness, self-confidence 
and the unceasing application of that 
herein-much-referred-to factor, hard 
work, such as has been seldom seen in 
the historv of this or any other con- 
tinent. 

The first part of the story is some- 
what familiar. Most of us remember 
fairly well how, previous to 1897, after 
repeated failures by settlers who had 
used Eastern methods of farming, the 
larger part of what we now know as the 
ereat Canadian West was condemned 
as unfit for agriculture, or for that 
matter, for anything else. How that 
word was spread far and wide in this 
country, in England and on the con- 
tinent, and how the West was maligned 
as a country without a future, without 
a hope. 

Tn the face of all this. Col. Davidson. 
the man of visions, went to work. He 
had seen what he believed to be similar 
soil during his residence in the States, 
had seen it under proper treatment 
hlossom almost as the rose, and he had 
an innate energy which urged him on 
to accomplishment. 


ON HORSEBACK WITH A SPADE. 


The story is somewhat familiar, too, 
of how, starting out from Winnipeg, to 
prove reasons for the faith that was in 
him, and with a spade as the prinicpal 
item in his equipment. he rode on 
horseback back and forth through mil- 
lions of aeres of the questioned terri- 
torv. Here another factor of his early 
training came into use. He had learn- 
ed a good deal about soil on his fa- 
ther’s farm hack at Gleneoe. He had 
added to this knowledge in his experi- 
ences In the States, and when in sec- 
tion after section he turned over the 
overlying laver of loam to find under- 
neath the subsoil of clay—a combina- 
tion he knew to be unbeatable for the 
crowing of grain when properly han- 
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A typical homestead in the Rosthern district along the line of the Canadian Northern 
Railway. 





dled—he was assured that his faith was 
justified. 

He came out of the country and back 
to civilization to give the statement to 
the world that the soil of the Saskatche- 
wan Valley and Western Canada in gen- 
eral was as suitable for wheat growing 
as any in the world. 

Nor was this all. As a proof of his 
own belief this statement was backed up 
by the offer to buy any considerable 
quantity of land that might be put up. 
Nor was this all. He promised to set- 
tle this land with men who knew how 
to handle it, and going even further 
he forecast the assurance of the devel- 
opment of the country along the lines 
that ultimately have been followed. 


Can you see what this meant to Can- 
ada—to the British Empire? Wasn’t it 
the addition of a new empire, which 
had lain, as it were, behind a veil, with 
the addition at the same time of half 
to three-quarters of a billion of dollars 
in wealth? 

One’s brain evinces some little ten- 
dency to reel when confronted by the 
immensity of these things. 

Col. Davidson, with his brother, A. 
R., one of the bankers, Mr. A. D. Mc- 
Rae, who was at that time and has 





been ever since closely associated with 
him in his largest enterprises, and one 
or two others, bought his land—a mil- 
lion and a half acres of 1t—-and was 
up against his promise to develop and 
settle it. 

He knew where his settlers were. 
Ile had been sure of that before he 
made the promise. With the influx of 
immigrants into the mid-western States 
the value of land had risen. The farm- 
ers who owned this land had grown up 
learning how to handle it, and a large 
percentage of them were men who were 
ready to take reasonable chances for 
what promised big. Col. Davidson 
knew his people. The problem was to 
vet them moving and to get them 
quick and in numbers. And here again 
the vision and the applied energy came 
into play. 


° 


A JOKE THAT ENDED DIFFERENTLY. 


In June of that year, 1902, Col. Da- 
vidson was in Chicago, and was one day 
enjoying luncheon in the Union League 
Club with half a dozen banker friends. 
Quite incidentally, it seems, the ques- 
tion of his recent land purchase came 
up, and more as a joke, it appears, than 
seriously, the suggestion was made by 
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one of the bankers, that they might 
have been “let in” on some of these 
good things. The Colonel, joking also, 
said he had no objections, but that he 
was not drumming for partners. Then, 
as the story goes, the first man sug- 
gested that they, the members of the 
party, go up north and look over the 
proposition. | 

“All right,” the Colonel said. ‘‘Come 
as my guests,”’ 

The query came back like a shot, 
“When are you going?” 

Just about now the Canadian, with 
one of his flashes of inspiration, seemed 
to see a light. Probably he has formed 
other plans just as quickly since though 
they can scarcely have had so large re- 
sults. He hadn’t been thinking of the 
matter seriously and answered, “On the 
twenty-fifth. I’ve a private car with 
plenty of room in it.’ 

With pleasantries about the trip the 
talk turned along other lines. The Col- 
onel, however, continued to develop his 
plan and after luncheon walked over to 
the bank with his first questioner and 
put the matter to him seriously. 

As a result those six and a dozen 
others—all of them bankers, of more 
than ordinary influence—took the trip, 
starting on the twenty-fifth, as at first 
jokingly proposed. The eighteen were 
enamoured of the northern country 
and on their return the plan was worked 
out on a larger scale. These men were 
so well treated and had so thoroughly 
enjoyed the outing that they were glad 
to extend similar invitations to their 
correspondents, friends and acquaint- 
ances In outside towns. In addition the 
Davidsons themselves got into it. 

Mr. A. R. Davidson, who was a large 
factor in the enterprise, told the story 
to the writer the other day: 

“We tried to reach,” he said, “every 
man of known financial standing in the 
adjacent states and in consequence in 
the second excursion we had men from 
almost every city in Illinois, Michigan, 
New York, Ohio, Missouri, the Dakotas, 
Wisconsin, and I can scarcely tell where 
else. 

DIPLOMACY WITH BANKERS, 

The outing,—and it was planned to 

be such in actuality—was arranged first 
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on a basis of five carloads, but left Chi- 
cago with a full train of eleven cars, and 
another quota of excursionists was add- 
ed at St. Paul. That year, too, the Wes- 
tern Bankers’ Association was meeting 
at Crookston. Col. Davidson extended 
the same offer to the members of this 
organization as he had done to the Chi- 
cago men and a little later got into 
touch. with the same end in view, with 
the Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce. 
When the excursion left Winnipeg the 
five cars had grown to three train loads 
and as a result 670 of the brightest and 
brainiest business:and moneyed men of 
the continent, 600 of them bankers, 
men who knew a good proposition when 
they saw it, were taken through Mani- 
toba and into the Davidson-discovered 
lands of Saskatchewan and Alberta. And 
they were well looked after. The firm 
had a corps of representatives along— 
not to sell lands, but to see that their 
muests had the time of their lives. 

That excursion saw the use of many 
new ideas which have been adopted on 
similar occasions since. lor instance, 
the cars were decorated with streamers 
hearing the legend, ‘Bound for the 
Saskatchewan Valley.’ Another fea- 
ture was a quickly-organized press 
agency, the members of which sent 
sheafs of telegrams to their home papers 
every time the train stopped. One of 
the newspapermen was a correspondent 
of the London ‘Times who happened to 
be in Canada at the timne and his cables 
to England spread the story of the trip 
and its result there. This same man, bv 
the way, is said to have coined the 
phrase, “The American Invasion,” in 
one of his later cables, 

Such conditions were inecubative of 
enthusiasm. It had to get out some- 
where. And alongside that enthusiasm 
in tnese hard-headed business men went 
a thorough interest in and appreciation 
of what they saw. 

In all this lay one of Col. Davidson’s 
frequently-exercised strokes of genius. 
These men saw the possibilities of the 
country as he himself had done under 
vastly different circumstances. There 
could be only one result. Inside of three 
days, so the story tells, the members of 
those excursion parties purchased with- 
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with 


out a word of solicitation 180,000 acres 
of Canadian land. The “American In- 


vasion” had begun. 
This, however, was only the begin- 
ning. The enthusiasm generated on 


that trip stuck after the excursionists got 
home and practically every man became 
an active agent, and the best kind of an 
agent, in his own city. 

What followed? ‘The firm saw how 
matters were moving, hastily organized 
a huge selling force covering all the 
likely section of the States of the Union 
and including at least 3,000 agents, and 
within seven months after the possibili- 
ties of the plan had struck Col. David- 
son’s mind at that club luncheon in 
Chicago, 1,200,000 acres of the firm’s 
holdings had been disposed of. 

THE TREK OF 


AMERICANS NORTHWARDS. 


Big records were made at this time 
in the Davidson business. That was 
one of them, and one that may never 
again be equalled. Another was set 
when immigration commenced short- 
ly afterward. ‘The stream of farmers 
from the Western States to their homes 
into the new empire grew rapidly and 
kept on growing. In 1909 the stream 
was made up of about 100,000. In 
1910 this figure crept up nearly to 300,- 


000. Last year the number grew to 
500,000. Within the past, ten years 


two million people, over half of them 
Americans, have trekked into the once- 
despised Western provinces. This is 
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their high-priced Lowa lands into 


their lumber and supplies. 


moving 


characterized by those who know as the 
greatest movement of people and homes 
ever seen in this or any other century. 

One exceedingly remarkable feature 
about it has been that these neweomers, 
practically all them, were specially 
iitted for the conditions they were to 
meet—hand-picked fruit, so to speak— 
and to this more than ‘anything else 
may be attributed the great success 
which has followed the “American In- 
vasion” of the West. 

But let us shift the scenery. 
Col. Davidson did for Manitoba, 
katchewan and Alberta, he is now do- 
ing for British Columbia. A visit to 
the Coast in 1905—possibly inspired by 
Providence again—-so enamoured him 
of the industrial possibilities of the pro- 
vince that he spent several weeks “look- 
ing over the ground,” and during that 
time took up option on various enor- 
mous propositions. Since then he has 
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seen to the investment of millions of 
dollars in these and other enterprises 
and is still developing. His interests 


here are many and various, running the 
gamut from coal mining to whaling. 
Two of the most notable, in both. of 
which, by the way, he sits in the presi- 
dent’s chair, are the Canadian Western 
Lumber Company, whose mills at Fraser 
River, near See Westminster, are the 
largest in existence, and the Columbia 
River Lumber Company, of Golden. 
Lists of other interests might be inter- 
esting to some, but to assure their com- 
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pleteness would be practically impos- 
sible. 


COUPLES UP WITH THE C, N. R. 

Colonization and railways naturally 
go together. It is not at all suprising 
then that Col. Davidson’s colossal pro- 
jects in the former attracted the atten- 
tion of Canada’s native-born railway 
magnates, Sir William Mackenzie and 
Sir Donald Mann, and that close rela- 
tions were entered into with mutual 
benefit. In 1905, he was appointed 
Land Commissioner of the C. N. R., and 
since then he has had a good-sized finger 
in most of the pies baked up by this 
influential corporation. One of the lat- 
er forms of Col. Davidson’s work as 
Land Commissioner has been the incep- 
tion and development of the Model City 
at Montreal and the new Leaside town- 
site at Toronto in connection with Can- 
adian Northern extensions, and these 
have been accomplishments which 
would be considered extraordinary by 
most men. ‘They are different, how- 
ever, from the development of the West- 
ern lands as related above. That was 
an achievement such as comes to one 
man in a century. The others are 
more in the nature of coups, where as- 
tuteness and finesse, rather than long- 
sustained effort, brought the result. 

Col. Davidson tells the story of these 
recent transactions as if they were quite 
ordinary occurrences. 


“When 


the proposal to get the C.N.R_ into 
Montreal came up.”’ he began, “the other railways 
said ‘Let ‘em come. How 'll they get in? Where 
will they get their terminals?’ In discussing the 
matter with the Executive, I said: ‘Hlow are you 
going to get in?’ When they said ‘Tunnel,’ I saw 
the way to pay for the right of way and the 
terminals. Shortly afterwards,’ the cclonel went 
on, with a smile, as if still pleased at the way his 
scheme had worked out, “I went to Montreal, 
established myself in rather an obscure corner of 
the city, kept away from the hotels and clubs, 
and working quietly, got hold of the whole of that 


property behind mountain without the public 


knowing anything about it. The same plan worked 
out at Leaside. When we started in there the 
buying was attributed to the C.P.R. Then after 
we got the whole business practically closed up 


the real estate men woke up and the papers were 
full of it.” 

“T had an interesting experience a 
little while ago out in Vancouver,” the 
Colonel goes on. And here follows an- 
other story of the successful surmount- 
ing of obstacles. Out there the C. N. R. 
was face to face with practically the 
same difficulty regarding terminals. 
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After seven months of negotiation with 
the municipal authorities the plan has 
been worked out of reclaiming a large 
area of tide flats behind a breakwater. 
Of this reclaimed land the city will get 
from ten to twelve acres on Main Street 
with a value of several millions. Part 
of the new land will be used for park 
purposes and on the remainder will be 
placed one of the finest stations In Can- 


ada. 

So much for achievement. What 
about the man himself? Suppose we 
try to get a little more intimate with 
him. an 

Such an acquaintance is not difficult 
to accomplish for, in spite of close de- 
votion to his large interests, which na- 
turally make his time exceedingly va- 
luable, Col. Davidson is most approach- 
able. 


A PERSONAL TOUCH. 


His appearance does not belie his 
achievement. He is in height slightly 
above the medium, sturdily built and 
with a body and movements showing ne 
traces of the strenuous life he must have 
lived. Ilis head is of the constructive 
type with sirong features, of which the 
chin, is particularly noticeable, and 
character and virility are evident in 
abundance. Clean living——-remember 
that promise regarding smoking and 
drinking made to his mother in Glen- 
coe forty years or more ago—has left 
him with a color which many a maiden 
in her teens would envy. The only vis- 
ible physical indication that the years 
are passing is a slight tendency to gray- 
ness at the edge of his decidedly-scanty 
supply of hair. The neatly-trimmed 
moustache still preserves most of its 
early dark brown. Three deep wrinkles 
on the high brow, which have been re- 
touched from the photograph accom- 
panying this article, might seem to 
give some indication of the marks of the 
years, but, peculiarly enough, these 
same wrinkles, furrowed almost as deep, 
are clearly seen in a tintype taken at 
the time he first left home. 

Colonel Davidson dresses well, neither 
ostentatiously nor carelessly, but in such 
a way as befits his position and affords 
him comfort. Altogether he would 
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A 960-acre farm on land sold by the Davidsons to Yankee capitalists in 1902, and late: 
sold by them to farmers from Minnesota. 


impress a stranger anywhere as being 
the tvpe of man he really is. 

One is impressed by his career, by 
his own stories, by what his associates 
tell of him, as a man who gets his fun 
out of his work. He may have other 
hobbies, but if so, they are kept well in 
the background. On pote: | thought 
there isn’t much chance for hobbies to 
occupy even a minor place, for he has 
no time for them. One is told that the 
best time to see him is around eight 
a.m. He is nearly always in his office 
by that hour or very shortly afterward, 
and if special matters press, he makes 
it seven or even five. His business day 
ends when he gets through, usually 
some time after six. 


WHY HE WAS SUCCESSFUL, 


But when he does finish his business 
he leaves it. That, according to his 
friends, is the secret of his remarkable 
freshness and cheerfulness. He does 
not worry, and if matters do go crooked 
he leaves them in his office to look after 
themselves. Other outstanding char- 
acteristics are his modesty and his 
simple straightforwardness, rather un- 
usual qualities with a man of his world- 
lv experience. 

Probably another reason for Colonel 
Davidson’s preservation is the happiness 


of his home life. He married, early in 
his career, Miss Ella F. McRae, of Lon- 
don, a daughter of one of the old Glen- 
coe families, and to Mrs. Davidson’s eon- 
tinual help and sympathy in his strug- 
gles and successes he pays heartfelt tri- 
bute. At the present time they are oc- 
cupying Sir Donald Mann’s house in 
St. George Street, Toronto, but Colonel 
Davidson has in contemplation in the 
near future the erection of a new home, 
which will also be in Toronto. 

An earlier paragraph tells of the 
military honors which came to Colonel 
Davidson for service rendered in Min- 
nesota. His “colonel,” is, however, of 
Canadian as well as of American be- 
stowment, one of the titles he values 
highly being an Honorary Colonelev 
on the Headquarters staff of the Can- 
adian militia. 

Col. Davidson sits comfortably in his 
chair at a neatly-appointed table in the 
Board Room of the offices of Davidson 
& McRae in King Street East, Tor- 
onto, and turns a little aside as he for- 
mulates answers to one’s questions. 
Then, having given the reply, he turns 
quickly to meet one’s eyes, as if to see 
whether his idea has been grasped. 


“What effect will the great movement of United 
States farmers into the West have on our future 
relations with Great Britain?’ he was asked. 

“Well,” after a moment’s thought, ‘‘the children 
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of these Americans are just as much Canadians 
as you and I. Ejighty-five per cent. of their 
fathers have taken out their papers. They want 
to have a hand in running the country. Ist 
that a pretty good index of how the future will 
work out?’ 

“How were you able to influence these 
apparently so easily, to leave their homes in 
States and come to Canada?’ 

“The primary reason,’ comes the answer, “lay 
in the difference in the price of the land. Wher 
these men, most of them fairly young, in 
Dakotas and Iowa, say, were able to sell their 
farms fer $100 an aer and could come 


+ 


Canada and pick up virgin soil of about the same 
quality as they left, at $5 an acre—-though nov 
its $15 to $20—the proposition looked good 
Coupled with this is the fact that perhaps thirt 
per cent. of them were expatriated Canad 
These men talked of the old home, got letter 

their friends here, brought up tbeir children to 
think of it as home, and when the opportunity 


offered they started back, bringtng a good 


bor or two with them. The newspape fl som 
people talk a lot of silly hash about the bette 
laws of Canada having been an attractive featur 
but there is little in if The law ire, perhay 
better enforted over here, but that has had 
to do with the movement. 

“Hlow long will the move nt continue C 


Davidson? Will the supply of desirable Americ: 7 
settlers hold out?’ 


“Just so long the reply come back rapidly 
having been already thought out for himself, ‘just 
so long as we have land to dispose of in the three 
provinces; so long as good opportunities 
offered, and,” with a smile so long as the 


try gets good government.’ 
“How did the people of the United State fer 
about this outflow of farmers? Wasn't ther 


hard feeling against you in your ofd home State 
Quick a a flash comes comes the answer: ‘We 
loaned them two millions in forty years, and did 
a good deal to develop their middle West. We'r 
only getting our own back.” In } modesty C 
Davidson says little regarding his own beneficial 
work in the States “Naturall ome of them felt 
a little hard against me at the eginning of tl 


trek.’ 
COULD JUDGE MEN. 


There is no doubt but that one evi- 
dence of Col. Davidson’s venus has heen 
his ability to surround himself with 
men who could carry out his ideas. [is 
great work, as is manifest, could not be 
done without host of such men, and 
the story of how he has helped hun 
dreds of deserving voung men is fa- 
mihlar enough not to need repetitio 
Particularly interesting to all young 
men, then, should be his reply to the 
following question : 

“W hat spect il charaeteristies or ql uali- 
ties do vou look for in the young men 
whom vou take into vour service?” 

“That’s rather a difficult question to 
answer directly,” he said. “Most of our 
young men have grown up with the 
business. If they behave themselves 
and are willing to work’’-—one realizes 
that this latter requirement means 
something—‘“‘thev usually get along. 

“T can’t say that l iook for special 
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characteristics in men,” he wens on, 
after a moment’s thought. “But when 
I. want a man from outside for any 
special work I always seem to know 
where tO lav mv hand on him. Tl 
show vou what I mean by a story. A 
few vears ago when | was making a 
crossing on the Mauretania we got into 
Fisheuard in rather bad weather, and 
| Was a oood deal interested in watching 
the attempts of a tender from the har- 
bor to cet : ilongside the steamer for 
passengers and mails. The man run- 
ning that tender tried for perhaps an 
fore he finally got 
to us. I inquired then as to who the 
chap was and a little ian tatet when we 
wanted L man for the Ku [ ‘opean head of 
OuUl steamship line he was offered the 
place, and,” con tinued the Colonel, with 
what one feels is personal s tisfaction in 
the vindieation of his choice, “he took 
it and has done fine work fol "us 
"i poeepedgatiays he 
he went on, as if such a happening was 
quite an ordinary occurrence, “‘and see 
a man directing matters in a way that 
pleases me, I remember him, and later 
on, when a man is needed for a special 
place, he occurs to me and is brought 


] lf { 
our and a halt he 


\nd one sees, after all, that it is only 
{he application of these qualities- -de- 
v4 oping them as he went along —that 
has assured pee ekg 's huge suc- 
cesses, And. a said himself in Van- 
couver the Pots day, when being con- 

ratulated for his courage and foresight 
In connection with the completion of 
he railway deal referred to previously, 
he has only made a start. One feels 
that there are manv vears Vv t of sSuCcCeSS- 
ul effort in that rugged ‘es and un- 
spoiled brain and one ean only econjeec- 
ture as to the wonderful things the fu- 
ture mav see him accom] lish, 

One of the neighhors of the David- 
sons at Griencoe, whi ‘Andy fag as he 

imiliarly speaks of pe in that day, 
STOW up, and who has followed his car- 
er ' close attention. summed the 


) tar 1 4 17 ‘ 
om ort most ably and suecintlv when 
} ’ he ] . ‘ 
Me sala, a itth 


e time ago: “‘f olonel Da- 
LS¢ n u a uly (L S¢ lf-made man and he 
certainty made a good job of tt.” 
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aw 
a The Discovery 
of Canada 


By Elbert Hubbard 





[ once heard Canada described 
by a high school sophomore as 
“that tract of land just opposite 
Butfalo, New York.” 

Mention Canada to some Ameri- 
cans, and delightful remem- 
brances spring up of a good square 
meal at St. Thomas, on the line 
of the Michigan Central. That’s 
about all there is of it. 


“They little know of England 
who only England know,” sings 
Rudyard Kipling. Also, they lt- 
tle know of the world who only the United States know. 

[f the Honorable Champ Clark had ever visited Canada, he would 
not have made that indiscreet remark about annexation, which was 
taken seriously by a great political party and blazoned to the world 
as a sample of Yankee intent. 

Theodore Roosevelt knows nothing of Canada. Woodrow Wilson 
has heard of it. 

The average citizen of the States is too busy with his own affairs, 
too thoroughly immersed in his own interests, to take a good look 
to the North. 

When he thinks of the North, he thinks of Dr. Cook, and before 
his gaze spring visions of the Ananias Club. And really if you 
would tell the average Yankee the truth about Canada he would say 
you were qualifying for the Ananias Club. 

In order that the world shall not longer wander in Egyptian 
darkness concerning Canada, I want to here set down a few facts. 

Mark Twain says, “Truth is such a precious article; let’s all 
economize and use it!” 

Anyway, we grow as we give. So here goes—starting with a bro- 
mide. Canada occupies that part of the North American Continent 
exactly north of the territory owned and duly occupied by the 
United States of America. 

Canada extends from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific, a distance 
of, say, four thousand miles east and west and the same distance 
north and south. 

The Dominion of Canada covers 3,745,574 square miles. The 
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area of the United States, exclusive of Alaska and possessions, 3,026,- 
789 square miles. R 
Canada has only one-tenth the population of the States: that 1s, 


the United States has ninety million, Canada has nine million. 

It is estimated that one million of the people in Canada were born 
in the United States. There is a constant, steady influx of Ameri- 
cans into Western Canada going on all the time, gradually increas- 
ing month by month. The reason of this is easy to understand : 
these Americans in Western Canada are making more money than 
they could probably make at home. Their exodus has been no 
error in judgment. If it were otherwise, you would find a tide of 
Americans going back to the States. But this is not the case. The 
American going back from Canada to the States is usually going 
hack to fetch his brother. 

The tide of emigration into Western Canada began to set in, say 
ten years ago. It is growing surely, little by little, until the immi- 
gration into Canada from the States in 1912 was greater than it was 
any year previous. 

North and South, Canada has a territory of a about a thousand 
miles that is arable and productive. 

People who prophesy what Western Canada will be fifty years 
from now are bold to the point of rashness. 

The men on the ground who have been here longest, dare not 
make an estimate. 

The growth of the country has exceeded the wildest dreams even 
of the railroad promoter. 

Canada has a greater extent of wheat-producing land than has 
the United States; a greater grazing ground: greater potential min- 
eral wealth; greater lumber possibilities as vet untoched: greater 
potential electric water power: greater fisheries and fur industries. 


In the year 1870, there was no wheat produced north of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. 

When the first steamboat was carried across to the Red River 
of the North in parts—pieces put together—and sent up to Fort 
Garry, the idea was that there would be traffic for the boat. because 
Fort Garry had to be fed with supplies brought from the South. 

The wheat belt gradually moved north until it was discovered 
that wheat could be grown clear to Fort Garry, which is now the City 
of Winnipeg. _ 

But now great crops of wheat, oats and flax are produced five 
hundred miles north of Winnipeg. . 

The soil is a black loam—practically the soil of Towa and Tlli- 
nois, evolved and produced by the same geologie conditions 

The mighty currents which once flowed over Illinois. Towa In- 
diana and the entire Mississippi Valley. covered the territory north 
as far as Hudson Bay. —s 


Here and there are sandy streaks, which add to the w 
the value of the land. e warmth and 
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Figuring the hours of sunshine from April, say to September, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia have just as 
many hours of old Sol’s beneficent rays as the people have in Wis- 
consin, this for the simple reason that as you go north, the length of 
the summer day increases. 

At Saskatoon they play baseball in the evening, calling the game 
at seven-thirty. In July, you can read a newspaper on the veranda 
at ten o’clock at night, and at two-thirty in the morning the day 
dawns. 

Nature is a great economist. Also, she is an opportunist, and 
where the season 1s short and the day is long, she improves the time, 
and you can absolutely actually see things grow. 


. 


The Missions of California were placed forty miles apart, from 
San Francisco to San Diego. Forty miles was a day’s travel by 
horseback or by stagecoach. 

Now the distance between stopping places is a night’s ride, as 
you sleep, safely and securely in your Folens. 

From New York City, you go to Buffalo in a night. From 
Buffalo to Chicago is a night’s ride. 

Nobody goes through Chicago. Everybody stops and spends a 
day there, at least. No trains pass through Chicago. No. 1 and 2 
not only hesitate, but absolutely stop in Chicago. 

You leave Chicago in a beautiful electric-lighted train in the 
evening, and land at St. Paul or Minneapolis in the morning. 

In the evening, you embark on another beautiful, complete, 
luxurious train, and reach Winnipeg in the early morning. 

No one goes through Winnipeg. Every one stops here. You 
might stop longer, if you could get hotel accommodations. But while 
Winnipeg has several excellent hotels, they are filled until the walls 
bulge. Manitoba hotels are built with future traffic in mind, but 
when the hotel is completed, it is found to be too small. 

Business booms and bustles at Winnipeg. Skyscrapers go up 
over night. You remain away from Winnipeg six months, and when 
you come back you have to hire somebody to conduct you around 
the town. 

The one thing that has made Winnipeg is No. One Hard. That 
is, the discovery that wheat can be produced in big-paying crops. 

Wheat is the world’s staple food product. It is the one thing 
that has an intrinsic value—something which gold has not. Gold 
is only valuable where you can get something else for it. Value 
lies in things that are necessary to sustain life. When you think 
of life-sustaining products, just put wheat down as the first item on 
the list. 

Wheat was once a weed, growing wild in the mountains of India. 
It was carried down into the valleys where the sunshine was warm 
and friendly. The soil was pulverized, water was applied, and the 
happy weed bloomed and blossomed and produced six or ten kernels 
where there was only one before. 
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’ } e 4 7 9 +6 ro ‘ 
“All wealth comes from labor applied to land, say Adam 
Smith. We add one word, and Say, all wealth comes from 1i telligent 
labor applied to land. , ; 11. 

W heat wus first grown sucessfully as a business 11 the valley 
of the Nile, where the water ove rflowed, and not only irrigated, but 
fertilized the land. 


The storv of Joseph and his brethern going down into Kgypt 
1) order to vel “corn” to fioht oll st irvation is no fairy tale. It 1s 
history. and tokens the struggle of the nations to live. 

W heat Was raised on the plains ot \ss) ria, and the example of 
the Nile Was repeated along the banks ot the Tieris and uphrates. 

Civilization moved on to Greece, and wealth was computed in 
measures of wheat. 

Rome rule d the u orld as long as she maintaine d a close and COTS- 
tant sympathy over the interests of the farmers. And when the 
farming land was devastated and the agrarians oTew sick and tired 
and despondent, the rule of Rome languished and the borders ot the 
Empire contracted until population was driven by the barbarians 
on the Eternal City, and starvation, pestilence and death followed. 

Civilization moved on, and the City of Constantine arose. Little 
by little Europe increased in population, and always and forever the 
cities grew and clustered only in that territory where the wheat was 
brought down to market to feed the teeming population. 


e o . . 


I ifty Vears ago the Genesee \ alley, in New York, Was the oTeal- 
est wheat-producing district in America. The City of Rochester 
was called the ‘Flour City,’ because there at Genesee Falls. where 


Sam Patch launched ali unforgettable eplgram, “some things ean 
be done as well as others, 


grist mills grew prosperous grinding the 
grain into flour, and then sending it up and down the Erie Canal. 

The wheat district moved gradually to the West—Southern 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Llinois. 

Then from Illinois, the wheat belt moved north into W isconsin. 
\nd by 18/0 it reached nearly to St. Paul and Minneapolis, but 
not quite, 

A erain of wheat contains a wonderful intelligence. In its hard 
kernel life hes sleeping. 

Wheat was used as the Ss) mbol of immortality bv the gyptians. 
They worshipped it as the token of life, and well they might. since 
it was the one thing that sustains life and made Egypt supreme ae 
her day and generation. | 

The land that produces wheat. holds th. 
and rules the world. If you have the 
are master of life itself. 

' When the Canadian Pacific reached Manitoba and Winnipeg 
became a market for wheat, it ceased to be a trading-post, and be- 
came a city. wat 


eT oe 
Wel LQ Elie situation— 
= } 

thing that 


Sustalns life, Vou 
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The C. P. R. carried the people out on to the prairies. They 
built homes, and tickled the soil with the plow that it might laugh 
a harvest. The land produced twenty, thirty, forty bushels of wheat 
to the acre. Of oats, there grew forty, fifty, sixty, seventy, perhaps 
a hundred bushels to the acre. 

The C. P. R., heavily subsidized by the Government, given al- 
ternate sections of land fifty miles across the Continent—the whole 
thing built at a venture and a kind of gamble—soon found that it 
had a paying business. And yet the railroad men, who knew most 
about the country, never anticipated the extent to which this coun- 
try would evolve. 

Wheat was carried from Winnipeg to Port Arthur, the shipping 
port of Lake Superior. 

Tlere elevators were built and the grain stored, and ships with 
wooden bottoms earried the grain to tide-water. 

Soon larger ships were demanded, and we got “whalebacks” 
that carried ten times as many bushels of wheat as the old-time 
wooden steamboats did. 


On May Ist, 1913, I saw the thrilling sight at Port Arthur of 
sixty steamships laden with wheat, starting southward, as the ice 
broke up. If these ships had been placed end on end, they would 
have measured four miles of solid sheet steel. 

They carried a cargo valued at twenty million dollars . 

The railroads so far have not been able to carry the crop out 
of Canada within the time when the farmer wanted to ship. The 
wheat-producing country has grown faster than _ transportation 
facilities. 

3ut if one wants to realize the prosperity of the Canadian 
Pacific. let him remember that the net earnings of the Canadian 
Pacific in 1903 were eight million dollars; in 1912 they were thirty- 
eight million dollars. And these figures do not include receipts de- 
rived from the sale of land and the natural increase in valuations. 

In a single year, the C. P. R. wili be able to pay four per cent. 
on its preferred stock and have a balance left of over thirty million 
dollars. 

The net earnings for 1913 will approximate a total of fifty 
million. The fixed charges are a little less than twelve million, leav- 
ing asurplus of over thirty- eight million dollars for double-tracking, 
bettering terminals, and making various other improvements. 

For let it here be stated that it is the policy of the Canadian 
railroads to put back into the roads every dollar that is earned. 
Even the dividends paid come back, and more, too, because the roads 
are offering, from time to time, opportunities for its stockholders to 
reinvest. 


Just here one might preach a little sermon to the lawmakers 
of the United States. There seems to be a general fear among poli- 
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ticians that some one individual will make too much money out 
of railroad building and railroad operating. 

The fact is that so-called rich men are simply trustees. All they 
have, at best, is a life lease on the property. 

If these men are producing wealth—digging it out of the soil, 
cutting it out of the forest, fishing it out of the sea, digging it out 
of the mines, manufacturing it into forms of use and beauty—this 
wealth is the heritage of society. 

You will remember the question, “How much did the gentle- 
man leave?” and the answer was, “All he had.” 

The idea of curtailing the production of wealth through vexa- 
tious, hampering legislation is something that the United States of 
America has got to abandon as a financial and economic policy. 

Canada knights her big business men; the United States indicts 
hers. 

The Provincial policy of guaranteeing railroad bonds and thus 
securing a big influx of money, is a very wide policy; and on this 
policy, practically, the great prosperity of Western Canada has 
turned. 

One can readily understand, on visiting this growing and evolv- 
ing country, why Canada sustains a great sentimental regard for 
the mother coutry. 

There is a very tangible reason why Canada’s heart should beat 
loyally and lovingly true to Great Britain. 

The mother land is true to her children. There is a continual 
tide of British gold coming into Western Canada. And while the 
country itself is producing vast wealth from the soil, say in Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and Manitoba, British Columbia—upwards of five 
hundred millions a year from the products of the grain fields—yet 
British gold is helping build this marvelous chain of cities, extending 
from Winnipeg to Vancouver. 

Business now is based on friendship, and the most valuable 
asset in the world is good will. 

It is necessarv that Canada should have the good will of the 
Mother Country; and Canada, without thinking it out, perhaps, or 
analyzing it, is true to her instinets, and is carefuly guarding her 
national credit. 

She is adding to her good will. And so here come British in- 
vestors making permanent investments, which are bound to bring 
them returns on their money, with ample security and dividends 
bevond the dreams of avarice. 











Haldane—Lord Chancellor 


In view of the increasing interest that is springing up mutually between Brit- 
ishers and Canadians in matters military, social, political, and, let us hope, commer- 
cial, the visit of one of the most important ministers of the British Cabinet during 
this summer, points Mr. Eccles’ contribution as a most timely and interesting one. 
The law student will recall some interesting incidents in the Chancellor’s professional 
life through his association in Privy Council cases under Sir Oliver Mowat as 
Attorney-General of Ontario. In the School Funds and Indian Annuities cases he 
represented that province in the eighties. Later in 1896, when Sir Oliver was 
Minister of Justice for Canada, he was employed as Canadian counsel in the Fisheries 
dispute. It is reported that Sir Oliver Mowat remarked on one of these occasions 
that young Haldane would yet make his mark in Imperial politics. The average 


reader, who is not so informed, will be glad to look through Mr. Eccles’ eyes for a 
short time.—Editor. 


By Linton Eccles 


VISCOUNT HALDANE of Cloan, 
K.C., K.P., F.R.S., and Lord Chancel- 
lor of Britain, having asked for and 
received the kings permission, will visit 
Canada at the end of August. When 
his Lordship felt inclined to accept the 
invitation to be present at the congress 
of the American Bar Association in 
Montreal, it was not merely a consider- 
ation of consulting his diary and order- 
ing his luggage—luggage in England, 
if you please!—to be packed. He had 
formally to ask permission of the King, 
and he had, not so formally, but more 
importantly, to consult the Prime 
Minister and other colleagues in the 
Cabinet. For, as you must remember, 
the Lord Chancellor of Britain and the 
Britains beside is a very important per- 
son in London. Without him on the 
Woolsack the House of Lords would not 
think of attending to its business, for 
what the Speaker is in the House of 
Commons, the Lord Chancellor is in 
the other House, and more. For in- 
stance, he can do what no Speaker 
is allowed to do: he can get down from 
his elevated Woolsack—which isn’t a 


woolsack at all, really, but a very com- 
fortably padded bench—and thump the 
Treasury table as hard and as often 
as he likes in party controversy. And 
so he is generally one of the leading 
debaters on the Government side. 

The formality of asking the king’s 
permission to leave England is one of 
the court traditions that have become 
inviolable rules, and it would be con- 
sidered gravely irregular if a Minister 
of the Crown took French leave of ab- 
sence without so much as “May it please 
Your Majesty,’ or an_ intimation 
through the Lord Chamberlain to the 
King’s private secretary, which is as 
good as the same thing. 

Two occupants of the Woolsack—one 
in the spacious days of King Henry-of- 
the-eight-or-so-wives, and the other 
nearer our grandparents’ time—had to 
go on the Royal carpet to explain their 
journeyings abroad without consent. 
Great Cardinal Wolsey was the first 
transgressor. The arrogant church- 
statesman, who had acquired a habit 
of consulting his own policy and con- 
venience first and those of his nominal 
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master afterwards, went tripping into had the sense nol eae pape 

the Low Countries, taking the Great any una thorized, egg ae party 

Seal with him. The trouble was he did cepted an invitation (0 ‘tl . fhecuaae 
not keep the Seal in his valise, but used at the Scottish | seat . ne sn tie. 

it for the stamping of important writs Duchess ol Bedford. ey Ts aply?? with 
~a dereliction of duty that spelled into — ically told, “romped so famiiarh 

















Viscount Haldane as he appears to th the street 


ent photograph. 


dreadful detail, as one of the articles the misses there that in revenge they 
a@f his impeachment afterwards. played upon him a trick that he re- 

‘Lord Brougham, who liked his glass membered for the rest of his life. Thev 
and the ladies, was also indiscreet stole the Great Seal and hid it in a tea- 
enough to leave the Capital with the 


, , chest in the drawing-room—when tea 
Great Seal in his possession, though he was a luxury and the tea-caddy an ob- 
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ject of art. Nor would the naughty 
ladies confess to their mischief until 
the scared Brougham had made sufti- 
cient apologies for his conduct. 

All of which, of course, though inter- 
esting tittle-tattle, has no bearing on 
Lord Haldane’s coming trip. He is far 
too good a Scot to run any risk of this 
kind, and he certainly will not bring the 
Great Seal over to Canada. He may 
not bring even his famous wig, which 
is the wiggiest of all legal headecover- 
ings and a thing of awful wonder to the 
strangers who are fortunate enough to 
obtain a ticket of admission to the 
House of Lords. No, the Right Honor- 
able Viscount will come as a plain-ap- 
pearing man, but an outstanding per- 
sonality at that. 


GUEST OF THE AMERICAN 


ATION, 


BAR ASSOCI- 


This is not the first oecasion upon 
which a leading lawyer of Britain has 
been a distinguished guest of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. The able and 
famous Lord Russell, of Killowen, in 
1896, when he was Lord Chief Justice, 
paid a fraternal visit to the United 
States. He came at a ticklish period in 
Anglo-American Diplomacy, when the 
Behring Sea Arbritation was proceed- 
ing, so that a notable address which he 
delivered at Saratoga on “Arbitration: 
Its Origin, History and _ Prospects,” 
was regarded as of great significance. 
Perh laps Viscount Haldane, who has no 
constitutional dislike of public speak- 
ing, may take occasion r Montreal to 
add a notable posteript to the recent 
oration of the Hon. W. J. Bryan be- 
fore the Hundred Years of Peace dele- 
gates. 


A STUDENT OF HEGEL. 


The man who was born fifty-seven 
years ago and christened Richard Bur- 
don Haldane is a curious blend of the 
ideal and the practical. It takes some 
breadth of hs to descend from the 
cloudlands of Hegelianism to the level 
of the political party platform. With 
breadth of view it requires a powerful 
intellect driven by a strong feeling of 
sympathy with one’s lesser-brained _fel- 
lows. Lord Haldane’s forbears, whilst 
their earnestness and devotion cannot 
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be questioned, were too deeply involved 
in taking sides in Scottish religious con- 
troversyv to develop overmuch suscep- 
tibility to opinions that were opposite 
to their own. Probab ly if Lord Hal- 
dane had followed the ancestral evan- 
velicalism instead of choosing politics 
and the law, his sympathies would have 
been much narrower than they are. 
Instead of Calvin, he owns the German 
philosopher, Hegel, his inspiration. 
It took him some time to acquire the 
art of coming down to the people’s level, 
and, as a point of fact, he never actual- 
ly accomplished it. But, when in 1885 
he started his quarter-century career in 
the Hlouse of Commons, he was sent to 
the right constituency, East Lothian, 
whose voters are principally miners and 
fishermen. Ile started out to talk at 
them, a political idealism which these 
simple-minded men rightly and reas- 
onably considered well over their heads. 
Then he learned, in time, to readjust his 
language if not his bases of address. 
Still — though he is not indifferent to 
political fame, and cherishes yet large 
ideas of national regeneration—it must 
be assumed that Lord Haldane is more 
at home addressing the House of Peers 
or a learned professional body than 
in talking down to the standard of the 
ordinary democratic audience. 
Hector Macpherson, the able [Edin- 
burg journalist, somewhere in his writ- 
ings, where he tries to reconcile the 
Lord Chancellor’s perplexing and wav- 
ering attitude on certain public ques- 
tions, presents this summary :— 
Hegelian view in mod 
him to under-rate the 
st the Imperial ideal. 
instinctively draws 
malism. At the time 


these opposing 
Haldane’s speeches, 


“His sympathy with the 
ern civilization has led 
spirit of nationality as agail 
And yet his Scottish blood 
him in the direction of Nati: 
of the Boer War, the effects of 
forces were reflected in Lord 


in which his sympathy _ a Small state strug 
gling for its independence, ane his admiration 
of the larger Imperial ide al made his utterances 
at times somewhat conflicting. The greatness of 
Germany, in Lord Haldane’s opinion, is due 


ideas of her 
been translated 


which the 
have 


largely to the 
thinkers and 
into practice.” 


Way 10 
Stutesmen 


CAPACITY FOR TAKING PAI 


OF GENIUS. 


NS—MARK 


When he was appointed Secretary of 
State for War many people who did 
not know Lord Haldane thought this 
step was a big blunder on the part of 
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Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. It 
was not long before they had to revise 
their opinion. In addition to the ca- 
pacity, of which he has a great measure, 
for taking pains, Lord Haldane has the 
rare gift of getting to the bottom otf the 
most abstruse questions in about half 
the time the average smart man would 
take. It was up to him to find out why 
the British Army was not in an effici- 
ent state, and to attempt its reorganlz- 
ation—a task on which many reputa- 
tions had been hopelessly broken. 
Chaos had to be resolved somehow into 
order, and somehow he accomplished 
it. 

Lord Haldane will be remembered 
in British history as the father of the 
Territorial Army, which has superseded 
the old Volunteer Force. This was his 
answer to the conscription propaganda, 
as he summarized it in an Introduction 
to General Sir lan Hamilton’s book on 
“Compulsory Service:” 

He must have had to eall ap all his 
reserves of philosophy to enable him 
to withstand the fierce and often un- 
warranted criticism that he provoked 
and to go through with his task. And 
when, just about a year ago, after more 
than six years of hard work, he was 
followed at the head of the War Office 
by the young and brilliant Under-Sec- 
retary, Colone! S. KB. Seeley, his trans- 
lation to the House of Lords as sitter 
on the Woolsack must have seemed to 
him like entering a well-earned rest. 


APPRECIATED BY OPPONENTS. 


On his leaving the War Office, the 
Morning Post, which is the mouthpiece 
of the Unionist Party, published an 
article from the pen of its military cor- 
respondent, who paid this tribute to 
his paper’s polit ical opponent :— 


“No Secretary of State for War since the days 
of Cardwell his left so great a mark upon the 
army as the distinguished lawyer whom Sir H 
Campbell-Bannerman singled out to sueceed Mr 
Arnold Forster in 1905 has left. He studied our 
military system for months ere he took it up - 
himself to embark on those great schemes of 
reform with which his name has since been 
honorably assoc inted. By dint of tact and quiet 
determination he smoothed away the obstacles 
to progress, and since the day when he entered 
upon his duties in Pall Mall th general staff 
has never once looked back The truth is that 
no modern British War Minister has done ge 


much to make the regular army 


ead 
as Lord Haldane,” ready for war 
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This postscript is worth adding: “It 
was well for Britain that, in the troubled 
times following the Transvaal War, the 
helm of the War Department was In 
the hands of a strong peace-lover. 

To his personal friends, Viscount 
Haldane is known as a charming man. 
He and his predecessor on the Wool- 
sack, Lord Loreburn, are the chief din- 
ers-out of the old C.-B. Cabinet. It is 
said that whilst Mr. Asquith’s weak- 
ness is to dine with a duchess, Lord 
Haldane will not dine even with a duke 
if he knows the meal is going to be 
bad. He expands and becomes genial 
in discussing a delectable dinner. He 
loves good company, good food, good 
wine, good cigars, and good talk. <A 
Scot by birth, he is a German by tem- 
perament, and a Bohemian by taste. 
He looks Teutonic and thinks Teuton- 
ically, and, by the way, speaks German 
like a Berliner. 


A PERSONAL TOUCH, 


Physically, always supposing you 
have the saving sense of humor, the 
Right Honorable Viscount reminds you 
irresistibly of the pantomimie Humpty 
Dumpty. But his large size of brain 
makes you forget at once the large size 
of chair it takes to accommodate his 
rotund person. Tis face is full and 
clean-shaven, of an unhealthy-looking 
paleness. But even the paleness doesn’t 
strike you so much as the calm, clear, 
wide-open look in the eyes, and mas- 
sive forehead. He started to think clear- 
ly himself for years before he found- 
ed the British Science Guild for the 
propagation of clear thinking am ie 
Hegelian lines. When his form is in 
repose he always o1\ es you the impres- 
sion that he is thinking hard, clearly, 
deeply. When he is on his feet you 
are In for the full pregnant results. In 
his —— he 1s pronounced, pro- 
found, prolix, even prodigal. You have 
to keep following him, no matter how 
long he goes on, because he convinces 
you with every period of the thinking 
he has first put into what he is say- 
ing. He is the long distance orator 
of British polities, and can go easily 
on for three hours without tiring; but 
if you are an ordinary member of his 
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‘*HALDANE, THE LORD CHANCELLOR OF GREAT BRITAIN,’’ 


A 
Ce a SR a. ie eon ee Re OR ee ete es i 


’ 


‘*who will be remembered in British history as the father of ‘erritori 
} the Territorial Army, whic} 
has po eatery xen ~, = be saat ed This view has been disputed by Ay a 
in a recent issue o e Nineteenth Century, who makes a destructive critic: 
Territorial Force. , destructive criticism of the 
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ke e p on lis sten- hit of stuff,” she informed the supposed 


audience you have to Lad 
ing, and if you are a reporter, you have man-servant, “hetes going to Lady 


to keep on reporting, intelligently. ’S. She’s only going because she 
When he explained his Army Reorgan- ‘ears Lord ’Aldane’s to be there, and 
ization scheme to the House of Com- she wants him to give her son a billet.” 
mons he spoke for three hours and ten “Oh. indeed.” replied the War Secre- 
minutes, and it was not only a fine feat 4... “Yes, and she thinks she’ll get 
of endurance. but the matte r OT the 1% too.” At the end of the trip Lord 
— Was wonderfully waren } it first and was moving 

e must have started to think an¢ . lady’s maid. holding his 


Q S thoug its verv early in itfe. aia 

i . a nous, as Gin Fee omy his sleeve, said, “Oh, no, you don't, 
small bov. in his first or second pair not till youve | pad art the fare!” , 
of knickerl r'| IOC ke ee he Was discovered Lord Hal Ida e took his title from his 
one day busily scooping Upoa pile of home, ¢ alled C loan, omg overlooks a 
dust. He explained the object of his tiny gorge in the Ochills Perthshire 
exertions by, “If God made a man out and Is ne his native vil lage of Auch- 
of dust, why ean’t 1?” \t another  terarder, chiefly noted as a pronuncia- 


time he nonplussed his grown-up ae- tion stumbling-block for Southern 
quaintances with the poser, “When tongues. He is allied to the Dunean 
there was no me. where was 1?” family, which produced the victor of 

Lord Haldane can appreciate, and re- Camperdown. In London his home is 
peat with zest, stories against himself. No. 28, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westmins- 
This is one. Going on a week-end visit ter, a quiet, old-world by turning just 
he reaches the countryside station and far enough from the noise of Victoria 
found that his host g earriages had left “treet and near enough to the beauty 
with the other ovests. There was left of St. James’ Park. Its presiding geni- 
only the station *bus in which sat a soli- us Lord Haldane is a “confirmed ba- 
tary passenger, a lady’s maid Lord chelor” Is his sister whose devotion 





Haldane vot in. and the cirl opened to his service is well known to Lon- 
conversation—she was a Coeknev. “My doners. 
Qn Cis, — 
(ssl tk eee Pore ve 
aw Wipe Pe acne ER aa eR eet cg so nen armen 
ys } —— 


MY WORK 


Let me but do mv work from day to day 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom. 

| ring market-place or tranquil room: 
Let me but find it in mV heart to say, 

When \ wWrant wish s be kon Thve astray. 

This is my work, my blessing, not mv doom: 
Of all who live, I am the only one by whom 
This work Can best he done in the right way.” 


~H nry Van Dyke. 





The Divorcing Umbrella 


William Hugo Pabke has become known to the readers of the MacLean Magazine 


through his short stories, which he has contributed from time to time. 


In this sketch 


he has well depicted character which will be recognized in many communities. The 
ludicrous situation that develops after the wedding of the happy couple is highly 


amusing.—Editor. 


By William 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Todd sat 
down on the plush seat beside his wife 
of two hours and thirty-seven minutes, 
pulled down his white waistcoat to fit 
snugly that portion of his anatomy that 
it was intended to fit, and peered past 
Mrs. Benjamin Franklin Todd into the 
mvstery of the darkening train-shed. 

“Huh!” he exclaimed, puffing out his 
chest proudly. “The folks back home 
said we couldn’t get to N’York City 
alone; did they? I’ll show ’em! Why, 
Pansy, the worst is over; we're on the 
right train, anyway.” 

Pansv looked down lovingly into her 
husband’s eyes. It was one of the best 
things that Pansy did—to look lovingly 
—and one of the most becoming. She 
was such a little bit of a girl, length- 
wise, albeit she had two inches on Ben- 
jamin Franklin in height, and several 
more in width, that the irreverent some- 
times described her as a chunk. 

“They don’t know how smart my 
Benjy is,” she averred cooingly. 
“ “Course we'll get there!” 

Benjy assumed an expression of vast 
pride. He was bursting into speech, 
when a sudden panicky thought forced 
the glance of his china-blue eyes up- 
ward toward the baggage-rack overhead. 
He made a quick mental inventory of 
his and his bride’s belongings: suitcase, 
papier-mache, very neat: shopping bag, 
black net; Pansy’s jacket, dark grey; 
Benjv’s overcoat, natty; and———— 

“Pansy!” The shrill treble held a 
note of utter horror. “TI forgot the um- 
breller!”’ he wailed. 


Hugo Pabke 


A glance at his watch reassured him 
that the train would not leave for six 
minutes. 

“O Benjy! And it was our wedding 
present from Uncle Elihu!” 

“T’ll get it—it’s in the lunch room,” 
he declared with importance. 

“You'll get left sure!’ worried his 
wife. “Don’t go, Benjy! It’d be just 
awful to get separated so soon!” 

“Leave it to me,” ordered the young 
husband. “If you’re nervous while I’m 
gone, just walk to the very last car of 
the train, and you can see me comin’ 
back.” 

He trotted through the car and hop- 
ped down the steps. Amidst the be- 
wildering noises of the reverberating 
shed, the jostling of innumerable per- 
sons all bigger than himself, his task 
loomed larger than it had at first ap- 
peared. He ran back beside the train, 
his tiny patent-leather shoes twinkling 
in the light of the car inspectors’ lan- 


terns. It seemed a very long train in- 
deed. When at last he reached the ear 


that was backed plump up to the great 
steel buffer beside the gate, he paused, 
irresolute. One precious minute had 
been spent in dodging and ducking the 
giants on the way. Before him was the 
gate leading into the station that was 
alive with a seething throng. He peer- 
ed through it into the crowded space, 
withdrew, looked out once more, and 
finally turned back, disconsolate, to- 
ward his train. He could never make 
his way through that whirl and return 
in time! 
“0 
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A boy in a shabby uniform and vis- 
ored cap passed close by, emitting from 
one corner of his drooping mouth a 
doleful whistled melody, from the 
other, a thin stream of cigarette smoke. 


‘say, hov,” pipe d Benjy; “Want a 
job?” 

“Don’t mind,’ s aid the » boy, sadly. 

“My me ller’ I left it in the restaur- 
runt. Up-s fairs, you know ACTOSS 
there It’s a weddin’ present ! You 
bring it here an’—-an Il fix you up, 
[ will.” 

“A? right, a’ right.” The boy turned 


away wearily. “Wait here,” he threw 
over his shoulder. 

senyy waited obediently, but ner- 
vously. When he was sure that the boy 
had been gone half an hour at least, 
he looked at his”) watch There was 
still a minute to spare. He grasped thi 
hand-rail of the last car and held on 


with grim determination. At anv rate, 
the train could not escape him. 

A tall, gangling man in 
rying a lantern and hammer 
regarding him curiously. 

“THev!” called Benjy. “Train f’r N’- 
York leave on this track?” he queried 
to make conversation. 

“Yep track thirteen.” 

The bridegroom shivered; he 
naturally superstitious. The next mom- 
ent, he caught sight of the boy 
through the gate with the precious um- 
brella in his hand. The old-voung per 
son was jostled by a pr passen 
ger, and stopped short. the bh (ter to in 


} 


overalls. Car- 


passed, 


Was 


‘ ? } i ¢ 
COMIN Ye 


dulge i In picturesque vituperat The 
interval of waiting tore were s nerves 
to shreds. A certain something in the 
air seemed to send the crowd hesidk 
track thirteen surging alone with an 
added impetus. Far down the shed, a 


engine coughed hollowly. Ber Vv, howWw- 
ever, did not he ed: he Was becoming In- 
ured to nolse and commotion. 

“Here v’are!” said the bov. holding 
out the umbrella, ferule first. 

Mr. Todd offered ten cents, which was 
scornfully rejected, augmented the fee 
with a quarter, and turned to fly, com- 
ing into violent contact with his gang. 
ling friend. 

“Where ve goin’?” 
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” gasped Benjy. 
” said the tall one, 


“To 000 ae train |’ 
“Too late; it’s went,’ 
placidly. 
~ The belated bridegroom’s hands shot 
up and clutched the reasurring brass 
rail again. 
“Tt ain’t went! It ain’t 
chrilled. “I got aholt of it!” 
With the contemptuous ¢: 
the r ailroad man 
jamin Franklin to one ne and point 
ed. The hair on the little fellow’s head 
stood straight up, ftine hi soft pearl- 
cray hat percept fhe His clutch on the 
brass rail has proved a delusion and a 


went!” he 


almness of 


pulled Pen- 


his class, 


snare! The car had been left. On 
ahead. the track stretched New York- 
ward amidst a bewildering of vard and 
switch lights. It was emptv!” 

“My wife! My wife!” shrieked the 
youthful husband wildly. “She’s on 


that train!” He ne: arly broke his neck 
in bending his head back to search the 
vacant countenance of the  towerlike 
man before him. “Oh. what will I do? 
I’ve lost my wife!” 


“Yer what?” questioned the other 
sharply. 

“My wife! An’ I’ve only had her 
f’r about three hours!” 

“Quit ver kiddin’: you mean yer 


mother.” 

“T suess I know.” protested Benia- 
min, drawing himself up until he reach- 
ed almost to the shiny buckles that 

adorned the car inspector’s overalls just 
eet the wais tline. 

“Come with me.” 

‘hey raced across tracks, through car 
vestibules, up a flight of iron stairs. and 
hurst into a large room where a myriad 

telegraph instrument chattered their 
wnintelliott le gossip all at once. To 
Beniv, they seemed to mock his plight 
in a gay abandon of eee sound. 
The overalls came to a halt beside a 
voung man with a green shade over his 
eves. whose fingers rested idly for : 
frac ‘tion of a second on his key. 

“Say, mister ” burst out Benjy. 

“Shut up! Let me do the talkin’, 
admonished his guide. 

“Herb, this kid’s lost his mother—T 
mean his wife. She went out on fortv- 
four. Shoot a message to Claney,. will 
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‘It ain’t went! It ain’t went! | got aholt of it!’’ 


yer? An’ see ’f you c’n get em together 
again. “ 

“AT right—catch * im at Brightside,” 
Herb complied. “Name? Descrip- 
tion?” he barked, glancing at Benjy. 

“She—she’s a big, tall girl,” blurted 
her husband—‘‘about two inches tall- 
er’n me, an’——’”’ 


Herb snickered. 


“Go on,” he order- 


ed crisply. 

“An’ her name’s Pansy Butter- 
worth.” 

Herb was calling BS, BS. “Got 


’em,” he grunted. 

Wait! No, it ain’t!” cried the forget- 
ful husband. “It use ter be Pansy But- 
terworth, but it’s Mrs. 
Benjamin Franklin Todd. Have you 
got her on the end of the wire?” he 
asked anxiously, biting his finger-nails. 

“Aw go lay down somewhere!” ex- 
claimed Herb, unfeelingly. 

He rattled off a line or two of Morse 
and snapped the key shut with his lit- 
tle finger. 





“T caught Clancy at Brightside. He’ll 
answer from Newville.” 

“Better come outside,” urged the 
guide. “Be about five minutes before 
you can get an answer.” 


senjy walked out of the stuffy room 
in a daze, the tall man going off about 
his own affairs with the promise that he 
would return shortly. The crisp air 
cleared Mr. Todd’s brain somewhat, 
bringing a sharp realization of his un- 
fortunate predicament. Of course, 
Pansy would be found soon; but would 
he have the nerve to continue that peri- 
lous Journey to New York after his igno- 
minious blunder? Into his mind flasnh- 
ed stray bits of ante-nuptial boastings. 


“Huh!” he had declared to the 
skeptical group at the post-office. “Pan- 
sy and me are goin’ to have the time 
of our lives in the city. Ti look out 
f’r her all right, all right, once she be- 
longs to me!” 

“A nice sample of “looking out’ this 
was! He clenched his pudgy fists and 
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stamped one tiny foot in impotent an- 
eer, 

His high friend jogged his elbow. 
“Time fer yer answer,” he remark- 
ed. 

Again they confronted Herb. 

‘“Anythin’ doin’?” 

“Got Clancy all right. He = says 
there’s no such party on the train.” 
Herb grabbed a pencil and became in- 
tensely interested in the dot-and-dash- 
ed remarks of a man down the line. 

“I’ve lost her! I’ve lost her!” 

Benjy’s wail drowned momentarily 
the brassy voices of the sounders. 

A thick-set, iron-gray man strode in- 
to the room with an authoritative man- 
ner. lle glanced sharply at the tiny 
figure in his path. 

“What’s the trouble,” he rasped. 

“My wife!” choked Benjy. “She's 
alone in this town, an’ | ain’t with her 
Lo pertect her. It’s all because the train 
pulled out on me, an’ | had aholt of it 
all the time, an’?——”’ 

“TTere! Start that all over again,” 
eut in the thick-set man, bruskly. 

Painfully, Benjy retraced his de 
clamatory steps and recited his tale ot 
woe. ‘The human-interest element ot 
his story met with no response , his 
hearer was evidently thinking of more 
weighty practical matters. 

“An’ there I was,’’ moaned the little 
fellow, in conclusion, ‘holdin’ on to the 
last car f’r dear life, an’—an’ the train 
just busted in the middle an’ up an’ 
went.” 

The thick-set man’s frown evinced 
his sudden interest. Here was some- 
thing worthy his attention. This was 
more important than interrupted hon- 
eymoons—something practical. 

“Somebody call Barton and Man- 
ning,” he ordered in a flintlike voice. 

Two men in uniform appeared and 
fairly groveled before their irate 
chief. 

“Say, he burst out, “that’s the sec- 
ond time this week that you fellows 
have left a dead car on thirteen. What 
do you think we’re running here—a 
civilized station or a guessing contest 
—hey? I don’t suppose the car was 
placarded—hey ?” 

No answer except a confused murmur 
and the scuffling of feet. 
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“Suppose you left the doors unlock- 
ed. too- -hey ?” 

The canegdng car inspector had a 
perfectly cood thought. lt tlashed 
forth, sending a look of almost human 
intelligence across his masklike count- 
enance. 

Lle nudged Benjy. “Be back in a 
minute,” he whispered, as he dived 
through the door. 

Benjamin Franklin had an indis- 
tinct impression that he was overhear- 
ing two men getting theirs In no uncer- 
tain terms. But he had a decidedly 
more distinct impression of miserably 
pondering the question of what he 
should say to Pa and Ma Butterworth 
when he returned to Bayfield—alone. 
Pa was not so bad; he was a sort of 
weak sister himself. But Ma Butter- 
worth! The tears coursed frankly down 
the bridegroom’s round cheeks at the 
thought, and dripped dolefully on his 
oule waistcoat. 

[lis erim reverle Was interrupted by 
the reappearance oO. he gangling One, 
who thrust his head in at the door. 

“Found her!’ he announced laconi- 


\n amazing | ip prought Mr. Todd 
to the threshold; two more landed him 
t the foot of the stairs. By dint of 
the utmost effort, he kept the flying 
overalls in sight, over tracks again, 
and through vestibules. They came to 
a final stop beside the fatal ear. 

“Seen her inside,’ vouchsafed the 
Inspector and discreetly disappeared. 

ben) flew up the steps and paus- 
ed. In the superexalted cerebration 
with which the next moment was 
fraught burst into refulgent being the 
reputation for impregnable strength 
that would be his forever—so far as his 
wife was concerned. 

He opened the door and entered the 
car Jauntily. There, amongst her var- 
lous belongings, sat Pansy in the sharp 
radiance Cast through the car-window 
by an are-light outside. 

‘“TTello, Pansy,” he greeted her easi- 
ly. “You all right?” 

“When is this train goin’ to start?” 
she asked, a bit anxiously, 

“The train f’r N’York? Oh, that’s 
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went,” said Benjy, 
ner. ““Y ou don’t 
about goin’ athe do you?’ 

“T don’t much care where we are, 
she glanced at him coyly, “56 
we’re there together.’ 

“That’s the way | 
said Benjy, his chest swelling percep- 
tibly. “You see, I sent a boy f’r the 
umbrella re ’tis—an’ he didn’t 
come, an’ he didn’t come! When it 
got along about traintime, ‘course | 


in an off-hand man- 
care such an awful lot 


long’ Ss 


hoeured it out.” 





THE 


What do they know of life 
And not the hea 


And not the soul? 
What do they know of lite and 


near t} 


The Voi 


k for self, 
their 


Tied to the sordid tas 
. And curse 


: ° f . os ale oe 
Bound by the sickly pride of self they miss the onl) 


There is tO oain. 
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ew that you’d come into the last 
e I told you—an’ an’—” 
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car 


Benjv 


gave free rein to his imagination. “I 
told a railroad feller to uncouple it; 
| didn’t want you to have to — 
again. Ile kinder kicked at first, but I 
slipped him a—a quarter.” 

“Pansy looked up, admiring, awe 
struck, “My! But  you’re smart, 
Benjy!” she murmured, adopting, then 
ind there. he lifelong mental — atti- 
tude 


IDEAL IS THE 


who only see 
rt / ; 
What do they know of love who merely kiss the 


] 
Love 


lem pass? 
W hat do thev know of love or life to whom th 
f God? 


they 


lot. 


REAL 


the form of things, 
lips and cheeks, 
who hear ho anvel wings 


re never speaks 


_ ye 
see ho VIsion bright. 


prize 
i 


Sunk in the slush and dirt of lust bereft of truer light. 
They grope their way. 
Lost in the cave of hell’s despair, they have no open eyes 


God. 


To see their 


Be wise- 


and turning from the shape and size of 


earthly things, 


Oh. seek the heart! | 
Be true— and never merely kiss the rosy lip or cheek, 
But kiss the soul! a 
Be calm—and living in the deeps of life, the els’ wings 


Shall round > 


The Voice of Goc 


1! 


you come! 
Be good—and knowing well both life and love, 


Lo you will speak 


= Eric Ross Goulding. 








Excursion Joys in a Morris Chair 


Travel, says the moralizer, is one of the best means of education. 
common people were to depend upon this way for their deliverance 


Yet if the 
from the bondage 


of ignorance, economic conditions would prevent the great majority of people from 


knowing much outside their own street or city. 
remain at home during the summer months there is happily a way out. 
take a very lively imagination to reap all the benefits of modern travel. 


is done will be weleome news to 


folders and try the plan.—Editor. 


many 


readers. 


For the thousands who have to 
It does not 
How this 


If you are skeptical, get your 


By Edward Jamieson 


PROBABLY you felt rather envious 
the other day when you heard that 
Charlie Smith was going off down 
South the following week for a look at 
the Panama Canal “before they let the 
water in,” or when you met Billy Simp- 
son and he told you he had just got. 
back from a trip to the “Coast’’ 
with a side trip up to Prince Rupert. 

We all think—at least those of us 
who have not been able to any extent 
to gratify the desire—that we'd like to 
travel. ‘The lure of it gets us early. 
Most of us got our first longings when 
in our early years in the country we 
hung around the blacksmith shop and 
heard the men talk about “the North 
West” or ‘Noo York.” And with the 
passage of years the lure of the thing 
becomes intense. Books, plays, lectures, 
travellers’ stories—one constanly runs 
across things that increase the longing 
to see unfamiliar places and people. Ev- 
en the old stay-at-homes, who really 
wouldn’t be happy for a single night 
away from the a with a special self- 
fitting depression in the mattress, 
dream dreams and see visions of where 
they would go should by any happy 
accident their long-looked-for share in 
the family’s English fortune be realiz- 
ed. 

Most of us look forward to some day 
making these dreams materialize. But 
will we? While there is no doubt that 
the percentage of Canadians who travel 
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widely is rapidly increasing, even yet, 
since we have not up to the present at 
least, in Canada, achieved a leisure 
class, the number who do travel—ac- 
cording to the common acceptance of 
the term—is exceedingly small and the 
probabilities for some of us realizing 
our desires to any considerable extent 
are decidedly meagre. 

Travel, too, so those who profess to 
know tell us, is the most rapid road— 
sometimes it seems almost to be the 
long-thought impossible ‘royal’? one— 
to education. And we are all desirous 
of education, the more the better. 

In the light of all this the writer 
believes he has made a discovery. He’s 
not patenting it either, but from the 
benificence of his heart is handing it 
out for the general advantage of fellow 
would-be travellers. 

Here it is: 


A TRIP FOR EVERYONE. 


You can travel, anywhere you like, 
almost, and in even greater comfort 
than the multi-millionaire — for you 
won’t be pestered regarding the tipping 

anid regardless of time and_ ex- 
pense. 

Isn’t it a discovery? So keep on 
paying off the house mortgage and 
don’t plan to ask for more than your 
usual fortnightly holiday this summer. 
We submit the recipe. 

The next time you are passing a 
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ticket office—it doesn’t much matter 
what variety, rail, steamer or hotel, for 
they all have about the same—drop in 
and look over the assortment of Mus. 
trated time-tables and travel booklets 
which are displayed on a side table or 
in a time-table rack. You will find a 
bewildering array of shapes, colors, 
sizes and types, from the plainly-print- 
ed folder of some new railway in the 
wilds to the volumes de luxe of the met- 
ropolitan hotels and_ trans-oceanic 
steamship lines. 

Now for the method. Pick up what 
applies particularly to the trip you’d 
like to take. or perhaps even better, pick 
up everything that looks interesting for 
trips to be planned at leisure afterward. 
Then after dinner that evening settle 
down by a grate fire in a Morris chair 
with an open mind and with the arm- 
ful of booklets beside vou and let your- 
self go. 

The enchanted carpet of the old Ar- 
abian Nights wasn’t a patch to this, 
so far as comfort is comcerned any- 
way. 

Suppose, for a good example as tu 
method, you decide you’d like to be- 
ein—remember you can keep on almost. 
indefinitely—by taking the trip to Cuba 
and Panama with Charlie Smith. The 
fact that just at this time of the vear 
it is intolerably hot in the equatorial re- 
gions need play no part in the consid- 
erations. 


ON THE OBSERVATION CAR. 


Very good. Half a dozen railway 
lines run trains de luxe from Niagara 
Falls to New York, the first stage of 
the journey. Any one of their book- 
lets shows a photograph of the train. 
Not only this, it gives you pictures of 
the interiors of the new electric-lighted 
compartment cars, $7 to $25 per night, 
where at the latter price you may fe- 
pose on a brass hed with a bathroom In 
miniature, (also illustrated), tucked 
away somewhere just beyond your 
toes. You sleep peacefully, being un- 
disturbed by the roar of passing flyers 
or the bunting around which always 
comes in reality at divisional points, 
awake at Albany or Poughkeepsie, pick 
out an enjoyable breakfast in the cafe 
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car, (also illustrated), from the a la 
carte menu, (also suggestively printed 
in the time card), enjoy the scenery 
along the Hudson in the bright sun of 
a new morning, (also illustrated and 
voluminously deseribed), and roll into 
New York, on time to the second, into 
the new Grand Central Terminal, (also 
illustrated and described in detail.) 

Sounds pretty fair so far, doesn’t 
it? 

That’s another advantage about 
this new travel method. It’s real- 
ly always better than the real thing. 
Tor instance, the trains and steamers 
are always on time, the porters and 
stewards are invariably attentive, the 
cafe car is always well supplied—when- 
ever I travel they seem to have just 
run out of grape fruit or California figs 
or my coffee comes in cold—and the 
scenery, ah, there’s a splendid point. 
One supposes that the fellows who write 
the scenic descriptions for the book- 
lets must have travelled over the road 
at least once. Probably they did — on 
a dark night. One reads, for instance, 
majestic paragraphs descriptive of the 
erandeur of the lower Hudson as seen 
from the windows of the .. line. 
The reality shows an outlook of mile 
after mile of cattle and freight cars 
on adjoining tracks with an occasion- 
al space through which one gets glances 
at a truck farm or a muddy-looking 
factory town. Further proof, you see, 
of the superiority of the Morris chair 
method. 


If by any possibilty you have never 
been in New York, pick up a booklet 
of any one of the hundred or so hotels 
which cater especially to tourist busi- 
ness. (They scatter their advertising 
matter from Rio Janiero to Dawson 
City.) You will find, in almost any 
one of them, a comprehensive map of 
the city, a description, profusely illus- 
trated, of the theatres, stores, notable 
buildings, parks. ete., and the remain- 
ine half of a fairly substantial volume 
telling with photographs the advant- 
ages of this hostelry. It needs little 
imagination to place oneself in one of 
the “moderate priced suites’”—$50 to 
$100 per day—drinking filtered water. 
breathing filtered air, seeing by filtered 
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light and hearing the “roar” of the 
metropolis through noise-filtering win- 
dows. And all this, remember, with- 
out price, better yet, without even the 
bore of tips. 


SEEING THE CITY FROM A TAXI. 


After getting settled at your hotel, 
jump Into a taxieal (“always waiting 
at the door and fares are moderate” 
and see the city. The other day a VOUung 
Montrealer who was celebrating over 


some big orders, did this with a 
young lady friend. Tis taxi fare at 
the end of the evening was $957. llow- 
ever, We escape all this worrisome detail. 


But to get along. Tlaving picked a 
special private cabin, with bath, electric 
fans, el al.. 1) any one of the dozen or 
more fine steamers running to the Isth- 
mus—and remember, you will have no 
difficulty in getting just the cabin you 
want. No danger, as usual, of the 
choice ones being all taken and of your 
having to bunk in a stuffy inside room 
with four or five others similarly-unfor- 
tunate fellow-travellers, You CO aboard 
an hour or two before sailing and get 
settled down, with the aid of a valet, 
if you wish, in your cabin. Your 
steamer is described minutely, with 
ehart of eabins, plan of decks, captain's 
name and numerous photographs of 
exterior and interiors, in the booklet of 
any one of the first-class lines. Drop- 
ping down the East River and New 
York harbor you see (also illustrated 
and profusely deseribed 11) clowing let 














An interesting town in the Panama Cana 
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‘You have time to study the charms of some 
the fine old British cathedrals.’’ 


terpress terms), the city’s remarkable 
<ky-line from the water-front, Ellis Is- 
land, the Statue of Liberty and even the 
different steamers you pass en route to 
sea, 

ARRIVING AT THE BIG DITCH. 


Ten days at sea, spent in luxurious 
life in the saloons, smoking rooms, gym- 
naslum, swimming tank, and in shuf- 
fle-board and other sports on deck (all 
remarkably well deseribed and ilus- 
trated), bring you to Colon at the east- 
ern entrance of the great diteh. Other 
booklets, also supplied by the steamship 
companies, give quite comprehensive 
descriptions of the $375,000,000 canal, 
with photographs of its various features 
and of the towns in the district. One 
can even see a huge steam shovel on one 
of the slopes of the Culebra eut in the 
act of scooping up a ten-ton mouthful 
of clay. The railway journey-by-hook- 
let allows ordinarily an hour’s stop in 
Panama, the interesting citv at the 
western terminus. You may stay as 
long as vou please, a week, if you 
wish, and the steamer will be waiting 
just the same when vou complete your 
examination of the Canal zone. _ 

The return journey is, of course, a 
duplicate in comfort and luxury of the 
southern trip. Your steamer has pro- 
vision for both heating and cooling its 
cabins and saloons. Its bilge keels ab- 
solutely prevent and rolling and the 
culsine—note the word, invariably ap- 
plied to steamer service—is delightful 
with its large use of delicious tropical 
fruits, which, of course. are a large 
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One of the Bras d’Or lakes and the squatting 
village by its margin. 


part of the vessel’s cargo. ‘The writer’s 
experience has been that tropical 
fruits on the actual journey are very 
little in evidence. They are, of course, 
picked and shipped green and only ar- 
rive at the edible stage after some clever 
treatment in the cold storage houses of 
the Canadian produce men. 

Ten days of this delightful and re- 
storative living—accomplished by the 
new method in trom ten to sixty min- 
utes, as the spirit moves one and as 
one’s imagination is good—brings you 
back to New York, whence you return, 
as fancy dictates, to your own fireside. 

Such a trip, if taken with accommo- 
dation and surroundings as suggested, 
would cost for the three weeks’ outing 
from $300 to $400. According to the 
Morris chair method it can be nicely 
done in an evening, and the only outlay 
at all advisable is a quarter for say 
some of the tropical fruits in reality, 
to aid the senses involved in imagina- 
tion through the real one of taste. 

This trip is only one of a thousand 
which may be taken as circumstances 
attract, in the same way and at the 
same relative expense. 


CANADIANS OFF FOR EUROPE, 


For instance, a party of well-to-do 
Canadians left last week for three 
months in Southern Europe. They go 
direct via Gibraltar and the Mediter- 
ranean, to Naples, thence to Rome and 
Florence, north through Switzerland 
for the Rhine trip and back through 
France. 
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\ judicious collection of travel litera- 
ture covers the itinerary of the party 
quite comprehensively, and any one 
who cared to spend a few evenings di- 
gesting this, particularly with the aid 
of a couple of well-indexed volumes on 
ancient and medieval history from the 
loan library could doubtless pick up 
even more educational material than 
the majority of the members of the 
party, who will spend from $800 to $1, 
O00 each, at least. Most of these well- 
to-do travellers come home with a het- 
erogenous collection of information in 
which the height of the leaning tower 
of Pisa is mixed with the number of 
pinnacles on St. Mark’s, or the names of 
the old Roman emperors jumbled up 
hopelessly in their memories with the 
mountain peaks of the Alps or the 
streets of Paris. 

If one cares to intensify the home 
travel method by investing in a set of 
Baedecker and spends an hour with 
these and the maps and illustrations of 
the transportation companies’ booklets 
for each day their friends are abroad, 
the chances are that they will be able 
to tell the latter, on their return, hosts 
of information regarding interesting 
sights and facts which the money- 
spending travellers, in their more or 
less hurried tour, failed to notice or 
were forced to pass entirely. 

The scheme is an intensely interest- 


























‘You select a bedroom from one of the 
moderate priced suites.’’ 
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ing one, also, for studying the geo- 
graphy and history of one’s own coun- 
try. 

Are you an Ontario man, for in- 
stance, and have never visited the East? 
A score of delightful evenings await 
you. You may travel in the utmost 
comfort by rail or steamer at any time 
of the year to Montreal or Quebec, spend 
what time you care to in the best hotels 
of each of these cities with all their his- 
torical wealth laid before you gratis in 
picture and story. And going on, you 
may familiarize yourself with the 
quaint French villages on the Upper 
Saguenay, spend a week-end with aris- 
tocratic United Statesers at Murray Bay, 
or if your fancy wanders further, you 
may take a sample of an ocean trip by 
the Black Diamond Line on the much 
discussed Reid railways to Newfound- 
land, travel from end to end of that in- 
teresting colony. Study the old-British 
character of its people and spend a 
week hunting or fishing in the match- 
less sporting regions offered in the wilds 
of the sparsely-settled interior. 

If you suspect your sea-legs are not 
good—for if one enters into the thing 
in the proper spirit and sees in his 
mind’s eye, concurrently with the read- 
ing, the ‘“‘tempestous g: & which at cer- 
tain seasons sweep over the Gulf,” the 
trip might be somewhat uncomfortable 
—travel by Intercolonial or C.P.R. to 
the Maritimes. One may study at leis- 
ure all the features, see the famed Meta- 
pedia Valley, the Bras d’Or Lakes, the 
tide coming in on the Fundy shore and, 
as a rest, spend a week at golf and surf 
bathing at quiet old St. Andrews. 


THE GLORIES OF THE ROCKIES. 


Or do you fancy the West? One can 
get by lake or rail to Winnipeg, with 
stops at all interesting points interven- 
ing. From there, F descriptive 
timetables will carry you with interest 
anywhere, whether you desire to see 
the Rockies, the Okanagan Valley, the 
“Coast,” or witness the wonders of a 
Western harvest scene. If one’s imagin- 
ation is vivid—the information is plen- 
tiful enough—one may even take up a 
homestead in the Peace River district 
and hold it till a small fortune can be 


realized. In any event, without trouble 
at all, one may take the side trip up 
the coast to Prince Rupert, visiting the 
salmon canneries on the way. You 
may do it, too, in a thoroughly modern 
steamer in a private stateroom, with 
brass bed and bath to boot. 

Or are you an Kasterner, a bluenose, 
mayhap, with friends in Ontarlo you 
would ike to visit. Come to Toronto 
by the booklet method at Toronto’s 
“Exhibition time” and take in a few of 
the side trips which are so accessible. 
For instance, after seeing the city-by- 
booklet, provided gratis by the city 1t- 
self—run down via C. P. R. for a day 
at Ottawa, where one may be quartered 
most delightfully at the new Chateau 
Laurier, and from there down to Kings- 
ton through the Rideau. A booklet on 
this latter trip even shows photographs 
in colors of the fish one may catch at 
the various resorts en route. From 
Kingston sail through the Thousand 
Islands and the St. Lawrence Rapids on 
an R. & O. steamer on to Montreal. 
Your excitement in reading of the pas- 
sage of the rapids, as per booklet, will 
be quite superior to the sensations of 
the real trip, which, after all, is rather 
disappointing, or at least, scarcely up to 
description. 

Of course, when in Toronto you'll 
see Muskoka—the ten thousand islands 
of Georgian Bay, the Kawartha Lakes, 
New Ontario with its magnificent Lake 
Region, and its silver deposits. One 
ean by booklet catch big “lunge” in 
Lake Temagami or see a few of the un- 
covered veins of bloom in Cobalt. 

Notwithstanding the first of the fore- 
going examples, which, as will have 
heen seen, have been used because they 
were particularly illustrative of the ad- 
vantages of this method, the writer ad- 
vocates seeing Canada first. Two fae- 
tors favor this, one, sentimental, that of 
patriotism, the second, practical, be- 
cause the necessary literature is most 
readily at hand. 

After one knows Canada the field is 
open. Go where you will—the Irish 
Lakes, or the Hook of Holland, Egypt 
or Japan. Wherever the tourist ordin- 


arily tours there the Morris chair me- 
thod and its advantages hold good. It 
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‘‘As you journey through the Lowlands of Scotland you view the agriculturists at work 
with their splendid horses, and note the happy social life of the men, women and 
children who work together.’’ 


may be to reach some of the earth’s 
out-of-the-way corners a small amount 
of postage will be necessary in inquiry 
at British and European booking agen- 
cies, but the return will repay the out- 
lay—-a thousand fold. 

Like all other good things, the new 
method must be tried to be appreciated. 
The ordinary man will probably smile 
at the thought of benefiting to the ex- 
tent of the pleasant passing of time, 
not to speak of downright education, 
from the perusal of a “bunch of tire- 









some _ timetables.” But timetables 
are no longer tiresome, and _ he 


who thinks thusly is grievously mis- 
taken. Timetables are no longer mere 
timetables. The transportation special- 
ists have in recent years been wise 
enough to add an artistically strong 
stimulus to anticipation to the formerly 
severely practical and exceedingly un- 
interesting adjuncts of travel, and we 
who may not wander all we wish to, 
benefit accordingly. In any event, the 
idea is worth trying. 
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Feather For Feather 


By John G. Neihardt 


An Omaha Indian Legend Tremulous With the Echo of the Tom-Tom and Drum 


TUM-UM-UM,. tum-um-um, tum-um- 
um, went the drums beaten by the 
hands of the old men too old for wars, 
but now grown momentarily youthful 
with the victory of the young men who 
were returning from battle. 

‘Tum-um-um, tum-um-um! So sang 
the drums--great, glad buckskin drums, 
exultant beneath the staccato blows of 
the old men’s drumsticks. ‘Tum-um- 
um, tum-um-um! Now the women, 
dressed in their gayest garments of 
dyed buckskin, radiant in beads, with 
the spirit of song upon their painted 
faces, eame forth in a lone file from a 
lodge and approached the center of the 
open space about which were grouped 
the mud lodges of the village. 

There, in the center, sat the old men. 
The drum were singing a glad song, in 
sullen tones, In this hour of victory, for 
a runner, breathless with his speed, had 
brought the good news when the sun 
was half-way down the sky, and now the 
slowly setting sun was blazing on the 
evening hills. 

Soon the whole victorious band, fresh 
from their fight with the Sioux, would 
come over the hills like an eager,. dusty 
wind, clamorous with glad tongue and 
thunderous with the driven hoofs of 
captured ponies. 

So the drums sang and the women 
came forth and cireled about them. 
peering, beneath hands raised brow- 
ward, into the deepening shadows of 
the valley down which the band would 
aweep. 

They swelled the song of victory, the 
song of weleome to the victors, and the 
look of welcome was already upon their 
faces as they searched the deepening 
shadows. 
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There came a rumble over the hills as 
of a hidden storm in time of drouth, 
thundering mockingly in the rainless 
air. The drummers lifted their sticks 
with trembling hands and listened — 
with one aceord they all listened for the 
shouts and the hoofbeats. 

Now the faint treble of distant shout- 
ing pierced the growing rumble of the 
thunder. It was the braves! Thev 
were returning with much glory and 
many ponies. The drumsticks fell 
snarlingly upon the taut buckskin, but 
the sound seemed only a whisper, for 
the entire village was shouting with 
tumult that made the grazing ponies 
snort upon the hillsides and gallop AWAY 
with ears pricked wonderingly. 

“They come! They come!” 

The villagers thronged upon that side 
of the village that looked toward the 
hills from whence the thunder deepen- 
ed. <A dust-cloud gathered behind the 
hills. It grew until it caught the hori- 
zontal sunlight and seemed a scintillat- 
ing tower of victory. Suddenly the hill 
above the valley was thronged with 
mounted braves, waving their weapons 
above their heads and shouting, and a 
sunht cloud of glory seemed about 
them. 

The band swept down the hillside 
and down the valley, and the dust- 
cloud thickened under the impetuous 
hoofs that beat the parched and yellow 
prairie. When they drew near the op- 
ening in the circle of lodges, the fore- 
most hurled his panting pony back up- 
on its haunches and the others reared 
and halted behind, champing at the 
restraining thongs. 

‘“‘A-ho!” shouted the foremost, hold- 
ing his weapons above his head. “We 
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come from the Sioux! We have many 
ponies and also scalp-locks! Sing! For 
we have foucht a good fight and we are 
not ashamed!” 

A great shout went up from the vil- 
lage, and the drum snarled. Slowly, ma- 
jestically the circle of women began 
moving about the drums, keeping time 
to the rhythmic beats with a sideward 
shuffling of their feet in the dust. In a 
monotonous minor kev the singing of 
the women began at first like the 
crooning of an Indian mother to a rest- 
less child when the camp fires burn blue 
and all the braves are snoring in the 
dark. 

Then it rose into the mournful wail 
of a wife looking upon a dead face — 
a wordless, eloquent song. Then, with 
a burst, it rose into a treble erv, and 
words became dimly recognizable amid 
the ecstasy. 

“We come, we come, and we are not 
ashamed!” sang the women to. the 
snarling of the drums. “Tet the fires 
roar and the bison meat be cooked. for 
we have fought, and now we wish to 
eat! 

“Let the women dance and sing that 
we may be glad after our fighting! 
A-ho! A-ho! We traveled far — one 
sleep. two sleeps. three sleeps, but we 
slumbered not! We came upon our 
enemies. They were hidden in_ the 
erass like badgers. They were dressed 
in vellow grass that they might hide. 
We saw them and we shouted with Joy, 
for we were not afraid! The enemy 
trembled like wolves who have come to 
the end of the ravine and the hunters 
follow behind!” 


As the women sang, shuffling about 
the circle. the braves rode in single file 
into the enclosure of the village and 
formed a circle about the dance. 

“T saw a big man among my ene- 
mies.” sang the women, for so their song 
ran. “He was strong as a bear and 
terrible as an elk. His head was proud 
with eagle feathers. for many men had 
he killed. T did not tremble when he 
rushed at me: T raised mv club and 
struck him. and he fell with his eagle 
feathers. He whimpered like an old 
woman when she becomes a child again. 
He said ‘I have many ponies for you, 
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and my children will ery if I do not 
go back. Spare me!’ But behold! IT 
have his scalp-lock !” 

“His scalp-lock! His scalp-lock!” 
shouted the braves, as the words of the 
song were drowned again in the minor 
drone that followed the snarl of the 
drums. And they waved scalp-locks 
above their heads—the locks of the 
fallen Sioux. 

Out of the droning the song of the 
women grew again. It became more 
eestatic, running the gamut of human 
nassion—from the shrill shriek of de- 
fiance to the mournful wail for those 
who had fallen in the battle. And then 
the shuffling stopped: the song died 
away into a drone and ceased, like the 
song of a locust at the end of a sultry 
evening. The “'rums snarled no more, a 


ereat silence fell, the sun had sunk be- 
neath the hills. 


Then. in the silence and the shadows 
of the evening, one came forth from 
among the circle of braves, and, with a 
slow, majestic bending of the knees, 
danced in a circle about the women and 
the drums. that began again as an 
accompaniment to the song that he 
would sing. 

Round and round the circle he 
danced, improvising a song to. the 
rhythm of the drums, in which he sang 
his prowess, and the whole village 
shouted when he reached the end of his 
song, for he told of a good fight and a 
strong arm, and he had been creat in 
battle. 

Then. amid the shouting, another 
came forth to dance and sing, for he, 
too, had done great things. It was 
White Cloud. and he was great among 
his people. Round and round the cir- 
cle he danced to the tune of the drums, 
dodging imaginary arrows, leaping up- 
on imaginary foes, striking huge blows 
at the heads of warriors hidden in the 
shadow. 


“See!” he shouted in his song, and 
his voice was loud and masterful, for a 
murmur of praise had passed among the 
people. “See! White Cloud brings 
the sealp-lock of a chief. He took it 
alone with his strong hand. The secalp- 
lock of a big Sioux chief! Who has 
done a greater deed than White Cloud? 
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Then let the old men place the eagle 
feather in his hair that he may be 
known among his people.” 

Once again the dancing stopped and 
the drums ceased their droning. White 
Cloud approached the old men, who 
slowly eae the eagle feather in his 
hair. 

But one among the assembled braves 
did not give his voice to the shout that 
ensued. 

His gaze narrowed with hatred as he 
looked upon White Cloud, and his body 
trembled as a strong tree that stands 
alone in the path of a tempest. 

Then as White Cloud strode proudly 
to the inner rim of the circle of braves, 
with the tall eagle feather in his hair. 
another came forth bearing with him 
his bow and his arrows. It was he who 
had found no voice in which to cele- 
brate White Cloud’s valor. 

He was tall and sinewy, and he had 
the clear-cut, cruel face of a hawk, now 
dark with a darkness deeper than the 
shadow of the evening. It was Little 
Weasel. 

Erect, quivering like a strong bow in 
the clutch of a mighty warrior, he 
walked into the open space, and the 
drums once more Seas their wailing. 
But Little Weasel raised one trembling 
hand and commanded silence. 

“Fathers,” he said, and his voice was 
low, vibrant, with the growl of a 
vounded beast in it, “Tittle Weasel 
needs no drums to help him fill the 
stillness,” 

The people bent forward, hushed, 
because there was something deeper 
than shadow in the face of Little Weas- 
el as he turned his hawk’s gaze upon 
the bowed head of White Cloud. 

“Tittle Weasel has words to utter, 
but they are not song words nor dance 
words. Let the women and _ cowards 
sing and dance!” 

Still the head of White Cloud was 
bowed, and Little Weasel laughed a 
strange laugh. 

“Who took the scalp-lock of the big 
Sioux chief?” shouted Little Weasel. ‘“T. 
Little Weasel, took it! One sleep, two 
sleeps, I kept it close beside me; for I 
am a young man and I wanted to hear 
the shouts of my people. But in the 
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third sleep a great heaviness came up- 
on me, and when I awoke my Sioux 
scalp-lock had been stolen from me. 
Now I know the badger who ve up- 
on me in my heaviness and stole my 
honor from me. Look! You have plac- 
ed the eagle feather in his hair!” 

In the hush that filled that shadowed 
place naught but the heavy breathing 
of the people was heard. Little Weasel 
fitted a feathered arrow to his bow. 

“See!” he cried. “I do not cry 
about my stolen feather. I give an- 
other !” 

The bow-thong twanged, the arrow 
sang, and lodged deep in White Cloud’s 
breast. 

“Let White Cloud wear that feather 
in his breast so that the black spirits 
will know him! For look! Already he 
is among them!” 

White Cloud had fallen upon his 
face. Little Weasel dropped his bow 
upon the ground, and, raising his 
hands above his head, he shouted into 
the stillness: “Fathers, I have given 
feather for feather!” 


Then a great ery broke from the as- 
sembled braves and the women shriek- 
ed. But Little Weasel shouldered his 
way through the throng and went to 
his lodge, laughing bitterly. 

That evening the fires of the feast did 
not roar upward into the night. There 
was no song; there was no babble of 
glad voices; there was no bubbling of 
kettle nor scent of meat. 


For a member of the tribe had been 
murdered by a tribesman, and the mur- 
derer, according to an ancient custom, 
would be driven forth that night from 
the circle of the lodges into the prairie. 
And the people sat speechless at the 
dark _— of their lodges awaiting the 
signal. 

After a long and wordless waiting in 
the dark, the people saw the door-flap 
of the big council lodge swing open, 
and they held their breaths, for the 
time of the casting forth had come. 

Through the hush of the starlit night 
came Little Weasel, pacing slowly about 
the circle of the village, and the fathers 
of the council, slow with age, followed 
behind. 


Three times the outcast made the 
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rounds, and when he began the fourth 
and last circle (for four is a medicine 
number) the old men who followed 
raised their faces to the starlit sky and 
breathed these words into the quiet: 
“Let the —— look upon Little 
Weasel, our brother, for he has killed a 
brother and must suffer. Four times 
shall the bears bring forth their cubs, 
four times shall the an goose fly; four 
times shall the frogs sing in the valleys; 
four times shall the sunflowers grow; 
and he must wander, wander. Then 
shall Little Weasel return and his deed 
shall be forgotten. Wah-hoo-ha-a-a-a!” 

Then when Little Weasel came the 
fourth time to the opening in the circle 
of lodges, looking toward the place of 
sunrise, he saw one standing in the dark 
who held a pony by a thong. And 
Little Weasel leaped upon the pony, 
laughed a loud, unpleasant laugh, and 
urged it southward into the night. 

Throughout the night the people in 
the village heard strange sounds. For, 
at times, somewhere in the darkness of 
the hills, something laughed a loud, un- 
mirthful laugh. 

“Do you hear it?” the people whis- 
pered. “‘Itisawolf. For sometimes in 
the lonesome nights they laugh so.” 
But the people muffled their ears in 
their blankets, for it is not good to hear 
a wolf laugh almost like a man. 

All night long Little Weasel wan- 
dered upon the hills, holding his graz- 
ing pony and looking down upon the 
starlit village of his people. He laugh- 
ed loudly at times, for he was not one 
of those who sadden with trouble. 

“How can I get revenge upon my 

eople?”’ he asked himself. And as yet 
1e could not answer. 

The pale dawn found him sitting 
upon the hills. Then he arose and 
mounted his pony and the three went 
southward—the pony, the man, and 
the question. 

A light wind blew upon his back. 

“How can I get revenge upon my 

eople?” he sang aloud in endless var- 
lation until his question wove itself into 
a song—a battle song, for Little Weasel 
had not eaten, and hunger feeds anger. 
But the light wind sighing at his back 
made no answer. 
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“I will go to the country of the 
Pawnees and make them angry with my 
people,” he said to himself, and this 
seemed the answer to his question until 
the sun had reached its highest in the 
sky and the wind had fallen and the 
yellow prairie had become parched and 
bare. 

In the afternoon he stopped in the 
glare of the sun and held one wet finger 
above his head that he might learn the 
source of the wind. 

There was a faint breath from the . 
south. As he stood it increased, coming 
in little pufts, hot and fitful and dry. 
Suddenly it came with a great puff and 
boomed in the gulches of the arid hills. 

Little Weasel shouted with joy. 

He had heard his answer in the boom- 
ing of the sudden wind. He dismount- 
ed, and, with a flint and some dry grass, 
lit a little fire. 

The great wind fed it and it grew. 
Then Little Weasel collected a bunch of 
grass, lit it and rapidly set fire to the 
dry prairie. 

Long, yellow flames leaped up from 
the sun-cured buffalo grass, howled in 
the wind that grew stronger and 
stronger, and raced northward toward 
the valley where the circled lodges of 
the Omahas lay. 

“Now I will go back,” said Little 
Weasel, “and the fire shall go with 
me.”’ He kicked his pony in the ribs 
and pointed its head northward. The 
wave of flame preceded him, skimming 
the surface of the grass with great leaps, 
gaining strength and fleetness as the 
dry wind lashed it from behind. 

‘‘Aha-ha-he-ha-ha-ha-ha!” sang Lit- 
tle Weasel, and the pony, straining its 
wiry limbs to keep pave with the yellow 
giant that ran before, wheezed and 
coughed an accompaniment to the 
song, for the ashes were in his nostrils. 

Over hills, through valleys, across 
gulches the pony ran, with the wall of 
flame ever astrong man’s_ bow-shot 
ahead of him. 

Now the Omahas, who had been de- 
prived of their feast of victory the even- 
ing before, had made the feast fires roar 
upward throughout the village that day 
and much meat had been eaten. 

Weary with much dancing and sing- 
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ing and heavy with meat, the evening 
twilight found them sleeping heavily. 
And the night deepened and still they 
slept. 

Sut there was one upon whom the 
feast had laid but a hght hand, and who 
awoke suddenly in the night with a 
smell in his nostrils, a roaring in his 
ears, and a great light in his eyes. He 
marveled, for the feast fires were dead 
in their ashes. 

He arose, and when he reached the 
door of his lodge he gave a cry that 
woke the sleeping village and brought 
the people clamoring into the open air. 

Half the earth and half the sky were 
aflame. ‘The stars had fled before the 
great burning. Booming in the strong 
wind, a wave of flame was coming over 
the hills and reaching long, spiteful 
arms toward the village in the valley. 

Spellbound, the people gazed. Then 
of a sudden a ery ran among them, for 
they had seen, through a momentary 
rift in the flame and smoke, high upon 
the eminence of a peaked, fire-blacken- 
ed hill, a man standing upon a pony’s 
back, with his arms above his head. He 
looked prodigiously big and seemed to 
ride upon a flood of fire. 

Then the flames closed in, the smoke 
hid the peaked hill, and, frantically, 
the ae fled from their village to a 
nearby creek, where they huddled in 
the stream, and where the loud tlame 
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passed over them, booming on into the 
north. 

When the gray of morning fell upon 
the blackened prairie the people re- 
turned to their village. But at the op- 
ening in the circle of lodges stood a 
mounted man. Both he and his pony 
were blackened as with fire. It was 
Little Weasel. 

As his people drew ne ar he raised a 
wheezing voice and said: ‘Behold Little 
Weasel, whom the fire-spirits love! All 
day I rode across the hills, thinking of 
my people’s unkindness. In the even- 
ing a great fire grew up about me. It w 
not a common fire; 1t was a aalidie 
fire. It grew up about me and my 
pony, and lifted us like the waters of a 
flood. And I was frightened till I heard 
a voice that thundered, and it said: 
‘Little Weasel has been punished by a 
foolish people. The spirits of fire will 
take him back and his people will 
take him in again.’ And lo! here I 
am, Little Weasel. I want my eagle 
feather.” 

And the people, believing many 
strange things, took him in with a 
ereat feasting. 

And from that day they called him 
by another name—Paeda-Nu, the Fire- 
Man. 

And he was great among his_ peo- 
ple. 























Two-Ninety-Four, Plus Luck 





A true Canadian story growing out of the United States panic of 1907, whereby 
a dismissed employee from Chicago lands in Toronto with his wife and less than 
a hundred dollars, is well told by the author, who is a member of the Women’s 
Press Association of Canada. The interest grows as the success of the little manu- 


facturing venture unfolds.—Editor. 


By C. M. Storey 


DOWN in the heart of the city where 
the smoke is thickest, where the whirr 
of factory wheels and the noise of traf- 
fic render one deaf to all lesser sounds; 
where the buildings are lean and grimy 
and life seems sordid—there it is that 
the Spirit of Commerce wages war with 
humanity. Silent and bloodless the 
battle goes on year after year, till one 
wins and the other is vanquished—till 
a man or a woman conquers or is con- 
quered. ‘These are the battles that are 
seldom recorded in history—yet, what 
worth-while battles they are and what 
“copy” they would make if the histori- 
an could only get at them. It was while 
waiting on the “battlefield” one day for 
an electric storm to pass, that I heard 
the following story from one of the con- 
testants. It was the story of the fight of 
a man and a woman for victory over 
misfortunes incident upon the financial 
panic of ’07 and ’08. 

Business took me to an unpretentious 
garment factory on the third floor of 
one of the most modern—and none too 
good for all its modernity—buildings 
in the factory district. The worst 
storm of the season was on in all its 
splendor and awfulness. Street cars 
were stalled and sewing machines were 
motionless with the operators sitting 
idly by, waiting for the passing of the 
storm when the current would be on 
once more and work could be resumed. 
Near one of the windows, sat a woman I 
judged might be the forewoman ; some- 
thing in her attitude denoted authority ; 
she seemed different from her associates. 


Sig. 3. 


The wind veered and the rain began to 
come in through the window by which 
she sat; the owner and manager of the 
factory, to whom I have been talking, 
went over to close the window, and 
stood by the woman’s side talking to 
her. When he beckoned me to Join 
them, I did so, little guessing what I 
was to hear. He didn’t go through the 
formality of an introduction, but I soon 
found that not only was she the fore- 
woman, but a working partner—she 
was his wife, and together they were 
struggling on this humble and unglori- 
fied battlefield to build up di. business 
manufacturing children’s garments. 
They had fought a good fight, or rather 
they were fighting and they were win- 
ning too; there was justifiable pride in 
the man’s voice as he told me the story. 

“You remember the panic of ’07 and 
708? It was bad enough in this coun- 
try, but you didn’t begin to feel it any- 
thing like we did across the border when 
it struck. Over there money is easily 
made and recklessly invested. When a 
panic strikes the States, everyone from 
the multi-millionaire to the garbage 
man gets it kerplunk in the neck. I 
tell you it’s tough seeing the work and 
all it means vanish before your reach if 
you happen to be poor, such as I was.’ 
For an instant he paused reflectively as 
if living over again some trying period 
and the woman turned her head to look 
out of the window. Then he resumed 
his narrative. 

“Well, when the panic of ’07 struck 
Chicago, the wife and I were both work- 
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ing in a garment factory; she was as- 
sistant designer and I was head cutter. 
(ood money in both over there | can 
tell you! But, when the slam came it 
was all off with little Johnnie,” he said, 
concealing seriousness with a feeble at- 
tempt at jocularity. “employees were 
being lopped off the payroll by tens 
every week; then our turn came, the 
wife’s one week and mine the next. We 
had been married nearly two years, and 
like every other young couple, we 
meant to begin the next season to lay 
away.a bit for a rainy day—or to be ex- 
act, a nest egg for a factory of our own, 
about which we both had dreamed ever 
since our courting days. But we hadn’t 
begun yet. We had lived up to almost 
every cent—hadn’t more’n a hundred 
when the axe fell. Gee! it was a blow | 
can tell you,” he exclaimed reminis- 
cently. 

The woman followed the telling of 
the story closely, but took no part in it, 
although she did not seem to mind her 
husband telling it. 

“Of course, you know there are usu- 
ally dull periods when factories do not 
run full capacity. The boss is usually 
glad to let some of the hands lay off for 
a while if they want to, so every summer 
we took a trip off somewhere and got 
rested up a bit, besides seeing a little of 
the world. We both like to travel. You 
people who don’t have to hold your nose 
down to the grind every working day in 
the year, and long hours at that, don’t 
know what a holiday means to us who 
do; so if we have the spondulix we don’t 
begrudge spending it for a holiday. 

CATCHING 

“When we found ourselves out of 
work there didn’t seem to be any use 
trving any of the other factories; but 
just as a drowning man will catch at a 
straw, I joined the long procession of 
operators, who almost daily made a pil- 
erimage of the factory district, and be- 
ing unsuccessful, finally drop out and 
are swallowed up, by no one can tell 
what in a city like Chicago. They say 
‘faraway fields are green,’ and those who 
could tried other manufacturing towns 


AT A STRAW. 
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with what success no one will ever 
know.” 

Having had some personal experi- 
ence due to the stringency of the money 
market during this period, the story 
was doubly interesting to me, and it 
was with a good deal of concern I 
watched the breaking of the clouds, 
lest the storm should be over before my 
friend got to the end of his story. 

“After a little,” he went on, “we gave 
up tramping Chicago in quest of work 
and I thought we too might as well try 
elsewhere. Occasionally I had come in 
contact with buyers from the Canadian 
stores, and they would sometimes say 
to me, ‘Why don’t you come over to 
Canada and have a try at manufactur- 
ing for yourself. The garment indus- 
try is only in its infancy. If you come 
soon you'll be in on the ground floor,’ 
or words to this effect. When things 
sot so bad with us, I began to think 
what these men had said to me, and the 
upshot of it was that we stored our be- 
longings and boarded the Limited for 
Canada, and here we have been ever 
since, though I won’t deny that for the 
first few months, there were plenty of 
times when I wished I was back in old 
Chicago. 


WE GAVE UP TRAMPING CHICAGO, 


“When we got over here, of course 
you know we found things just about as 
bad as they were back home, so far as 
money and employment were concern- 
ed: I began to think that perhaps we 
might better have stayed where there 
seemed to be at least more opportunities. 
But, to be honest, we hadn’t the price 
to get back so here we had to stay. Day 
after day, for weeks I prowled around, 
first the factory section, and after that 
anywhere that I thought there was any 
chance of a job at anything. Occasion- 
ally I earned a stray dollar, but what I 
earned wasn’t enough to keep us and 
gradually our money was getting down 
to low water mark, though we were do- 
ing our best to save it. But all the time 
we kept the best side out; even the land- 
lady didn’t know just how bad things 
were, or if she did, she didn’t let on. 

“One day I came home from a fruit- 
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less tramp, just desperate enough for 
anything. You couldn’t imagine any- 
one with a more down-and-out feeling 
than I had that day. It gives me a 
cramp to think of it this minute. The 
wife had a little lunch fixed up in our 
room ready for me when I got in, for 
we had given up going out to even the 
cheapest eating houses, trying to make 
our funds hold out until something 
should turn up; but they were going 
down fast. We had often talked of the 
time when we should have a factory of 
our own, what we should do and how we 
should do it, and lately we discussed it 
oftener, more to keep our spirits up than 
with any notion that we should really 
have one in the near future. 

“T could see that the wife had some- 
thing on her mind that day, but I was 
too weary and disheartened to find out 
what it was. It didn’t seem as if there 
was anv way out. After we had dined, 
she said, ‘Let’s see how much money we 
have.’ We went over it together. stoop- 
ing to pick up a penny that rolled to the 
floor, and found that all told, we had 
just three dollars, less six cents. 


WOULD YOU TAKE THE CHANCE? 


“ “Ror about two dollars we could buy 
enough material to make up three or 
four little dresses; we might be able to 
sell them, or better still, get an order 
for some more.’ She looked me steadily 
in the face while she spoke. ‘What do 
vou say to taking a chance?’ Well, I 
didn’t realize it then, but T guess T must 
have thought she was crazy to want to 
spend two-thirds of our capital on such 
an unpromising chance. But she seem- 
ed so convinced that it was the right 
thing to do that T soon began to think 
more favorably of the proposition. I 
sat up and we began to talk of the pos- 
sibilities and the probabilities till it 
really began to look quite feasible. 


Something certainly had to be done 


right off and there didn’t seem to be 
anvthing else to try. IT remembered 
what the department store buyer had 
told me and took heart. So that very 
afternoon we went down town and 
bought the material and that night on 
the floor of our room I cut out four lit- 
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tle dresses from the patterns which the 
wife had drafted before she said any- 
thing to me about the scheme. Then 
she got them all ready to stitch up the 
next morning on the landlady’s sewing 
machine, and by night they were all fin- 
ished—four of the niftiest little garm- 
ents you would want to see. I was cer- 
tain that if we could get anyone to look 
at them, an order would be sure to fol- 
low. Of course it would be a small one 
—at the outside, not more than a dozen 
or two. But even that would be some- 
thing, and of course the material would 
be supplied. During the day, more for 
something to do than with the expecta- 
tion of needing large estimates, I had 
made estimates on various quantities, 
both in the matter of prices and quanti- 
ties of material. 

“Next morning as early as we thought 
there would be any chance of an inter- 
view, we called on one of the buyers of 
a department store, who happened to be 
successor to the one I had met in Chi- 
cago. He said he didn’t need any more 
stock very bad and the goods would 
have to look prettv vood to him if he 
placed an order. I trembled like a 
cil. Sav you should have seen my hand 
shake! T was ashamed of myself, but 
to save my life I couldn’t steady 
Well, to make a long story short, he 
gave us an order for two hundred dol- 
lars worth, which was the largest quan- 
tity IT had made an estimate on, one- 
half to be delivered in a month and the 
balance in sixty days, with cash pay- 
ment on receipt of each delivery. But 
he didn’t offer to furnish the material 
and we didn’t ask him. In fact our 
heads were in such a whirl that we 
didn’t think where the material was to 
come or where the dresses were to be 
manufactured. We didn’t think any- 
thing ahout either of these difficulties 
till] we got outside on a quiet street and 
took the order out to make sure it was 
really true and no dream. Two hun- 
dred dollars was the amount of the 
order! And by this time, we had less 
than one dollar on hand. What was to 
be done? 


“We'll have to trv some of the 
wholesale houses,’ the wife said. She 
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always was a corker at riddles. ‘We 
don’t know any of them, let’s try the 
biggest, they’re likely to be the best 
fixed at such a time as this.’ We acted 
on this suggestion and inside of half 
an hour we were telling the manager of 
the fabric department all about the 
order and asking if he would advance 
the material. He was a pretty shrewd 
looking fellow who was always on the 
look-out for sharpers, and at first he 
didn’t seem inclined to take much stock 
in what we told him, but when he saw 
the signed order, he began to take more 
interest and finally he consented to let 
us have enough to make up the first lot, 
on promise of payment when the goods 
were delivered. I confess now, that I 
am surprised that he took such a 
chance, but I suppose he deals with so 
many different people that he can do 
some character reading. Anyway, we 
selected the goods we wanted and left 
promising to let him know next day 
where to send them. That was one of 
the biggest day’s work I ever did. But 
it wasn’t finished yet by a long shot. We 
couldn’t make up that many dresses on 
the landlady’s sewing machine. we 
would have to rent a factory machine 
some place. The wife was pretty tired, 
so she went home while IT went to inter- 
view two or three manufacturers whom 
I knew had some machines idle, taking 
with me that magie order, which was 
the only bond of good faith or credential 
T had to present. I turned down into 
the factory district once more. It didn’t 
look nearly so dreary and hopeless a 
place as it had the last time T was down 
there. It seemed to me that the very 
factory wheels were singing more cheer- 
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ily and that the general aspect of things 
was brighter, but I don’t suppose there 
really was any difference in anything 
but myself. I visited two or three fac- 
tories making up cotton goods where in 
my rounds I had noticed some idle ma- 
chinery, and on the strength of that 
blessed order, I got two very good of- 
fers, which I went home to consult my 
wife about before deciding upon. Well, 
the outcome of it was that by noon the 
next day we were at work—we were 
actually manufacturers, starting on a 
capital of less than three dollars. Forced 
io become manufacturers in the dullest 
part of a panic year, all because we had 
to live and no one would hire us that we 
might earn bread by which to live. It 
makes me dizzy now to think about it. 

“Well, that’s about the end of the 
story. We got the garments out on 
time and received settlement out of 
which we paid for the material, our fac- 
tory rental, board and lodging (also ar- 
ranged for by means of that magic 
order), and other little incidentals. To 
be sure we hadn’t much to the good, but 
we had paid expenses and had lived and 
in the meantime, picked up a few more 
orders so that we could keep going. As 
we became known, more business came 
our way, and then the money market 
began to get a little easier, and now, you 
see what we have here—five machines of 
our own, all that we have room for. 
Soon we expect to move into a larger 
place for our business has outgrown 
these quarters—but see, the storm is 
over.” The current was on again; the 
woman turned to her machine and the 
man to his cutting. 
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‘*The moon heaving up like an aerial fire-ship showed the Porcupine under sails and sweeps 
fleeing for the safety of the lake while the Ohio and the Somers stood down the river.’’ 


The Captain’s Gig a-Glove Hunting 


This is the second incident recorded by Mr. Snider in the new book, ‘‘ Fresh 
Water Fights,’’ that is shortly to appear from a London, England, press. The story 


deals with an episode that occurred in the war of 1812. 


By C. H. 


“PASSENGERS lately, ete?” 

The gaze of Lieutenant Alexander 
Dobbs, R. N., bored its way through the 
blue tobacco haze to a dainty Spanish 
leather glove, meant for a slim, left- 
hand, tacked against the cabin  car- 
lins overhead. 

Copleston Radcliffe, seated opposite, 
failed to flush, but his merry eyes 
twinkled. 

Dobbs had the Charwell, Radcliffe 
the Netley. Their two brigs lay rub- 
bing sides in the swift Niagara current 
at Queenstown, while their command- 
ers “visited’ in the Netley’s cabin, and 
talked long and earnestly. Things had 


Editor. 
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gone well enough on Lake Ontario, but 
since defeat on Lake Erie in 1813 
British naval power above the Falls of 
Niagara had been almost extinct. At 
this very moment an express was beg- 
ging Lieutenant General Drummond 
for succor for the last British armed ves- 
sel on the upper lakes, doomed shortly 
to perish under the guns of an Ameri- 
ean squadron in the Nottawasaga. 
Drummond was besieging Fort Erie, 
where the American invader, four 
thousand strong, had entrenched him- 
self. Before the fort lay three armed 
American vessels, the Porcupine, Som- 
ers, and Ohio, part of Perry’s squad- 
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ron which had destroyed the British 
fleet the year before. The young Brit- 
ish officers, ambitious for honors above 
their narrow lieutenancies, buoyant 
with the enthusiasm of under-thirty, 
were discussing the possibilities of “cut- 
ting-out” these vessels. (The old man- 
o’-warsmen coined that familiar phrase 
generations before the slangsters picked 
it up.) Dobbs’ discovery of the glove 
broke the thread of talk. 

“Yes,” Radcliffe answered, heartily, 
“an Oswego lady and her niece. They'd 
eome down Lake Erie in the United 
States war schooner Ohio, and taken 
passage in a sloop at Niagara for home. 
Sir James Yoe captured their vessel and 
told us to give them passage to the foot 
of the lake. They were well-bred peo- 
ple, and the niece as trim a packet as 
ever flew the Stars and Stripes. Lots 
of ginger in her make-up, too. As she 
went down the gangwav she dropped 
that glove. ‘Keep it, sir,’ said she, with 
the deepest of curtsies, when I hurried 
after her, ‘That is,’ she went on, with a 
toss of her brown curls, ‘if you ean. 
T mislaid its mate in the Ohio, and her 
commander may be looking for this 
to keep it company one of these days!’ 
So T laid it by for him.” 

“The left hand—nearest the heart! 
Youre not in love with her, Rad?” 
Dobbs asked with sudden earnestness. 

“The lass I love,” answered Rad- 
cliffe with equal earnestness. ‘“Won’t 
be so careless of her finger-gear. For 
all that, I’d like to send the complete 
pair back to that saucy minx, just the 
same.” 

“Well, then. we’ll have to eut the 
Ohio out,” laughed Dobbs, “and while 
we’re at it we might as well take the 
other two. By gad, it would be a prime 
joke to clean ’em off the very moorings 
where we lost the Detroit and Cale- 
donia, first vear of the war!” 

“But how?” pondered Radcliffe. 

“Boarding by night, of course—hut 
we’re at it we might as well take the 
falls of Niagara between us. There’s 
not a British punt afloat above the 
Falls, they say——and we can’t wade out 
to them. “Let’s ask George Hyde,” 
suggested Dobbs. “He marched up 
with Collier from Halifax to Kingston 
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in the dead of last winter. He’ll know 
a wrinkle.” 

George Hyde, gentleman volunteer 
by condition, midshipman by rank, 
and mate by occupation aboard the 
Charwell, fulfilled their expectations. 
Horses were not to be had for love or 
money, but within an hour a little 
company of bluejackets and marines, 
seventy-five strong, was stumbling 
through the dark up the steep ridge 
road from Queenston. There was some- 
thing in the middle of the troop that 
moved slowly, something that changed 
bearers frequently; but the group of 
panting men vanished among the wind- 
ings of the road before the keenest Am- 
erican scouts could make out who they 
were or what thev carried. 


Dawn lighted them into the 
hollow where Frenchman’s Creek 
flows into the Niagara River—a tired 
troop of sailormen, sore of foot and 
sorer of back—for, though marching 
itself was a penance to men confined to 
the hundred-foot walk of a brig’s deck, 
thev had carried on their shoulders, all 
the seventeen up-hills miles from 
Queenston, the Charwell’s captain’s- 
gig! 

Halting for breakfast at French- 
man’s creek they made discoveries, 
good and had. Five flat-bottomed bat- 
teaux had been hauled up on the bank 

enough, with the gig, to carry the 
whole party comfortably. Erie’s waves 
danced, dark-blue, in‘the distance, but 
it was impossible to reach them by the 
river, for sentries from Black Rock to 
Buffalo watched it night and day. Fort 
Erie could only be approached from 
the Lake—and to reach the lake meant 
nearly three leagues of heavy going, 
through the woods. Hyde spent the 
morning preparing slings and shoulder- 
pads, and a certain Lieut.-Col. Nicol, 
quartermaster general of the militia, 
proved a good angel. He lent enough 
of his merrv men to pick the bateaux 
up and walk off with them, though it 
was eight miles of hard bush-trial 
scrambling. Tt was killing work; but 
when the twilight of the eleventh of 
August faded into the velvet dusk, the 


British once more had a flotilla on Lake 
Erie! 
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Dodds led, in the Charwell’s gig, with 
a pair of bateaux completing his divis- 
ion. Radcliffe was the proud command- 
er of the remaining trio of leaky flat- 
boats. Just before midnight they turn- 
ed from the lake to the river. Floating 
quietly down stream the flotilla neared 
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Radcliffe, posing as a blundering wa- 
terman, stuttered out: 
‘‘Pup-pup-pup-provision b-boats with 
s-s-sup-pup-plies for the schoo-schoo- 
schooner S-S-Somers. Is that the S-S- 
S-Somers?”’ 
“Naw,” mimicked the sentry, ‘this 
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A chart of the land voyage made by a ship’s boat in one of 
the most brilliant exploits in the war of 1812. 











the out-lying American schooner and 
made ready for a swift pull for all 
three bets simultaneously. 

As the oars dipped a watchful sentry 
hailed: 

‘“‘Who goes there?” 

“Steady, lads,” hissed Dobbs, and 


is the Pork-pork-pork-you-porcupine. 
Choose a ship with fewer s’s in her 
name, matey, or you'll bust! Try the 
Ohio.” 

‘““We-we-we will!” answered Rad- 
cliffe, with such conviction that his 
shoulder-galled messmates, huddled 
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there in the shadow of death, couldn’t 
help tittering. 

By this time they had drifted past 
the first schooner. ‘To have turned on 
her now, with a sentry watching, would 
have ruined the whole enterprise, so the 
trail of boats floated on towards the 
other schooners. The conversation with 
the Poreupine’s anchor watch had al- 
layed the suspicions of the Somers’ 
sentries, if they had any, and the first 
intimation they had of danger was the 
swish of a British cutlass severing their 
cable. 

Next second a mob of bluejackets, 
(lashing muskets, pistols, cutlasses and 
boarding pikes, swarmed over the bul- 
warks, cut down the anchor watch, and 
seized all the deck-openings. 

“Try the next schooner, Rad,” shout- 
ed Bobbs, “she may cut her cable if we 
wait till we’re masters here!” 

“This one’s drifting towards her, so 
we'll help you if you need it. Good 
luck, Alec,” returned Radcliffe, and 
back to his boat leapt the brave lieuten- 
ant. His oars thrashed out, and, follow- 
ed by two bateaux, he disappeared in 
the direction of the Ohio. A flash and 
roar of musketry showed that her crew 
had been aroused by the uproar. 

“Pike and cutlass, lads!” shouted 
Radcliffe, snapping his pistol and toss- 
ing it aside as he leaped to the bul- 
warks. His figure was outlined against 
a flame of musketry, and plunged for- 
ward, inboard. His men followed, 
hacking, hewing, thrusting, stabbing, 
und the schooner’s deck at once became 
a pit filled with writhing men, fighting 
hend to hand. 

Now the batteries along the river be- 
gan to roar excited interrogations. 
But the moon, heaving up from behind 
Buffalo like an aerial fireship, showed 
the Porcupine, under sails and sweeps, 
fleeing for the safety of the lake, while 
the Ohio and Somers stood down the 
river towards Frenchman’s Creek — 
their canvas, mastheaded by British 
sailors, swelling in the night breeze and 
lightening the labors of the towing bat- 
teaux. Ere the Black Rock batteries 
could find the range the newly hoisted 
British ensigns had passed around the 
bend in the river. 
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It was one of those small fights which 
mean a great victory. The prizes, with 
their 32 and 24-pounder guns, were 
precious; cannon on Lake Erie were 
worth their weight in silver; but more 
precious still was the smashing blow to 
Yankee assurance and the restoration 
of British prestige involved. And this 
had occurred on the very anchorage 
where, two years before, the Americans 
had “cut-out’ the British brigs Detroit 
and Caledonia | 

“What luck, Rad?” hailed Dobbs, 
as the Somers, making sail faster, rang- 
ed up on the other schooner. 

There was an ill-boding silence, then 
Hyde, the midshipman, hailed from 
the Ohio. 

“He’s dead, sir,—killed just as he 
leaped the rail. How’s it with you?” 

“Poor Rad! Poor old boy! That 
spoils it all! And us with nobody hurt, 
except two Yanks hit in the first rush! 
Hyde, ’m coming aboard. I’m sorry 
it wasn’t we.” 

The Charwell’s gig brought the 
Charweii’s surgeon and the Charwell’s 
captain. The Jatter plunged at oncy in- 
to the cabin of the Ohio. There lay, 
groaning in agony, the schooner’s late 
commander. ‘There lay, stiffening in 
death, the body of Copleston Radcliffe. 
Dobbs flashed the lantern on the face, 
and involuntarily followed the stare of 
the dead man’s eyes. Tacked on the 
carlins above him was a dainty Spanish 
leather glove, meant for a slim right 
hand. 

Honest Alexander Dobbs, master 
now of two American schooners, with 
sixty or seventy prisoners in their 
holds, cannon on deck, and provisions, 
arms and ammunition under hatches— 
Lieutenant Alexander Dobbs, R. N., 
who was to be hailed as Captain, and 
publicly congratulated by General 
Drummond before all the forces on the 
morrow—this gallant, powder-blacken- 
ed seaman stared and stared at the 
dainty bit of leather as at a heaven- 
blazing portent. Suddenly he tore it 
from the carlins and strode out on deck, 
rending the glove in fragments. 

“Damn the women!” cried he bitter- 
ly, strewing the last shred into the 
purling wake. 





The Print of the French Heel 


For its mysterious charm and romance, there are few short stories by this well- 
known author that appeal to the general reader as will ‘‘The Print of the French 
Heel.’’ The scene is laid in the Northern part of Canada. A young man just out 
from college, in making an exploration, partly for the love of adventure among the 
many lakes and rivers of the north, meets with a mishap that loses him his friend 





and his provisions. After struggling bravely towards civilization, he faints from 
exhaustion. His awakening in comfortable quarters in those uninhabited regions 
reveals a strange story of resentment and intrigue. The story will be continued 


during August and September.—Editor. 


By Robert E. Pinkerton 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRST PRINT. 


WueEN Willson opened his eyes it 
was to see water slapping directly in 
front of his face. 

He felt strangely helpless. 

Dimly he remembered  Hardy’s 
“Yip!” just before the big wave had 
tossed the canoe into the air. 

A twist in this wave had determined 
that Willson should live, for he had 
been thrown into an eddy that swirled 
him toward shore. 

Hardy had been carried directly into 
the rock-filled torrent. 

Willson’s first clear thought was of 
his companion, and he called his name. 
But to each ery the only answer was a 
faint echoing “Jerry” from the rocky 
wall of the opposite bank. 

Stiffly he dragged himself from the 
water. Numbed by the cold of the icy 
river, his legs were powerless. 

Once clear of the water, he began 
moving his arms and legs to restore cir- 
culation and remove the stiffness. When 
he could get to his feet he hobbled slow- 
ly to the shore. 

Around the first bend he saw the 
canoe, lodged against a big rock in mid- 
stream. One end was crushed in. 

That had been his only hope, the 
recovery of the canoe. Now the knowl- 


edge that he was more than four hun- 
dred miles from civilization, and per- 
haps one hundred miles from the near- 
est human being; that he was without 
food, without a firearm, without even a 
fish-hook, brought a picture of his own 
death under circumstances far more 
cruel than the quick snuffing out of the 
life of Hardy. 

Weakened physically, it was only 
natural that he should consider his own 
death inevitable and not consider plans 
for his possible escape. 

But this fit of depression soon passed, 
and Willson took stock of his posses- 
sions. 

In one pocket were thirteen water- 
soaked matches. In another was a 
heavy knife. A third pocket held a 
pipe, but there was no tobacco. On his 
feet were the botte sauvage of the Can- 
adian woods. 

He was wearing heavy undercloth- 
ing and woollen trousers and shirt. His 
hat and heavy stag-shirt had gone with 
the canoe. 

Willson knew that he was on the 
east bank of the Severn River, and that 
the nearest settlement was on the Can- 
adian Pacific two hundred and fifty 
miles south in a straight line, and more 
than four hundred miles by canoe. 

He knew that somewhere east of him, 
perhaps one hundred miles, was a Hud- 
son Bay Company post on Trout Lake: 
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North-west, and still farther, was an- 
other. Severn Lake, he estimated, was 
more than fifty miles north and down 
stream, perhaps one hundred miles fol- 
lowing the river. 

It was for this lake that he and 
Hardy had been bound, expecting to 
work from there northwest through the 
network of rivers and lakes to the Nel- 
son River. 

Willson had spent three summers and 
two winters in the Canadian woods 
around the headwaters of the Albany 
River. 

The previous summer Hardy had 
come from Chicago to join him, and 
the present trip was a long-planned 
journey into the practically unexplored 
country lying to the west of Hudson 
Bay. 

They had snow-shoed to Osnaburg 
house, on Lake St. Joseph, in the win- 
ter that they might get an early start 
in the spring. 

Before the ice went out they had 
hauled their canoe and outfit over the 
lake to the mouth of Cat Lake River, 
and with the first break-up had started 
north. 

After reaching the river’s source, Cat 
Lake, they had made the portage into 
the headwaters of the Severn, and had 
passed more than one hundred miles 
down that stream when they met disas- 
ter in the rapids. 

The son of parents who had been di- 
vorced when he was a child, and having 
lost his mother, with whom he had 
elected to go, Willson’s life had been 
lonely, and he turned, after graduation 
from college, to the Canadian woods. 

A liking for adventure and for the 
vastness and solitude of the great forest 
had converted a midsummer fishing- 
trip to Nipigon into a three months’ 
stay and subsequent penetration of the 
wilderness lying beyond the outposts 
of eivilization. 

The relentlessness and savagery of 
the woods had appealed to the young 
Chicagoan, and had aroused the fight- 
ing spirit of some forgotten pioneering 
ancestor. 

It was this fighting spirit that roused 
him from his despondency as he sat on 
the bank of the Severn that bright May 
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noon and made him determine that he 
would not die of starvation until he had 
exhausted every possible means of 
reaching aid. 

With a stick he drew in the mud 
a rough map of the country as he re- 
membered it from prints lost with the 
outfit. There was no chance in the 
many miles behind him, he saw at a 
olance. 
~ Penetration of the big stretch of for- 
est and swamp between him and the 
Hudson Bay Enum post on Trout 
Lake to the east was out of the ques- 
tion. 

The only chance lay in making his 
way down the Severn River to Severn 
Lake, in the hope of meeting a family 
or a band of Indians who might. be trav- 
eling to one of the posts lying either 
east or west. 

This decision made, he arose at once 


and started down stream. For two 
miles he watched the banks closely, 


hoping to find Hardy’s body. 

Failing in this, and realizing that his 
slow progress was endangering his own 
chances, he struck out more quickly. 

The story of the next four days would 
he only a repetition of many similar 
stories of a man struggling on and on, 
forcing himself continually, in a fight 
for survival in which all the relentless- 
ness of the wilderness was arrayed 
against him, in which hope never more 
than flickered, in which courage that 
does not flinch and determination that 
does not waver compelled his exhausted 
and tortured body to renewed effort. 

It was such a fight that Lawrence 
Willson made. 

Only once did he eat, and then it was 

a sucker that had wandered into a shal- 
low basin in the rocks and could not 
escape before the starved youth’s fingers 
had seized its gills. 
_ He built a fire with one of the prec- 
lous matches; but, so great was his 
hunger, he began eating the fish before 
the outside had been more than seared 
by the flames. 

The nights were cold and demanded 
constant replenishing of the fire, and 
consequent broken rest. Twice light 


snows fell, and one day it rained for 
hours. 
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Seldom was the bank of the river pos- 
sible for walking, and he was forced 
to make detours around swamps, climb 
high, rocky ridges, shove his way 
through thick growths of balsam, 
spruce, cedar, and alder. 

The morning of the fifth day found 
him barely able to rise from the scanty 
bough-bed beside the dead coals of his 
camp-fire. 

The sun was high before he hobbled 
stifly down a rocky ridge to which he 
had been forced by the narrowing walls 
of the river bed. 

Twice the day before he had fainted, 
and once had been delirious for more 
than an hour. 


He knew when he started in the 
morning that night probably would see 
the end of his journey, for his condition 
would not permit another d: ay of the 
terrible toil. 

He stumbled frequently. Once he 
was forced to remain where he had fal- 
len until he could gather — sufficient 
strength to rise. 


The resumed toil brought delirium, 
and he wandered along the ridge, mut- 
tering of his former life in college and 
in Chicago, of his mother, and _ of 
Hardy. 

When consciousness returned he was 
lying on his face in the deep moss. He 
gained his feet, got his direction by the 
noise of the tumbling river, and went 
on. 

Again delirium came, and, mutter- 
ing and stumbling, he struggled feebly 
on. 


Willson had forgotten that he was 
traveling farther and farther from civi- 
lization; that his course was leading 
him on and on into the arctic wilder- 
ness. 

He seemed intent only on reaching 
Severn Lake, five hundred miles from 
the nearest settlement. He knew vague- 
ly that he must be near the lake, might 
reach it that night. 

The man’s condition was pitiful. 

His face was grimy, unshaven, his 
hair tangled and matted. His clothes 
were shredded by the brush and soil- 
ed. 

Fingers were blackened by handling 
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camp-fire wood, and his hands _ were 
gaunt as his cheeks. 

His eyes were alternately staring 
wide or nearly closed. His step was 
shuffling, stumbling, weak, and uncer- 
tain. 

Lawrence’s delirium vanished as sud- 
denly as one awakens. 

He had been stumbling down the end 
of a ridge, over rocks and through 
brush. 

Suddenly he felt his feet treading a 
smooth path, and he became conscious 
of an absence of the brush which had 
been tearing at his face and clothing. 
He was as dazed as one who awakens 
from a sound sleep and finds himself 
in a strange place. 

He looked downward. 

There, in the packed earth that had 
been softened by the rain, was the un- 
mistakable print of a French heel. 


CHAPTER II. 
AFTER THE RESCUE. 


LAWRENCE was awakened by the tap, 
tap, tap of a pair of French heels on a 
hardwood floor. 

So faint was the tapping, it seemed 
to his worn-out mind more an impres- 
sion than a sound. Instinetively he 
turned to put more wood on his camp- 
fire. 

His groping hand felt cool, smooth 
sheets, and the edge of a bed. It was 
so dark he was unable to see where he 
was. 

His first thought was that he was in 
his rooms in Chicago, that the last few 
days had been a nightmare. 

So strong was this impression he dis- 
missed the whole subject and immed- 
iately returned to slumber. 

His second awakening was like the 
first, except that there was no tapping 
of the tiny heels, nor was the room 
dark. 

He was startled to luok past the lace 
curtains that bordered the window into 
the green wall of the spruce forest, to 
hear the tumbling of water over 
rocks. 

A glance around the room brought 
further surprises. The window casings 
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were of dressed and painted lumber, 
the walls of a dark-green plaster-board. 

Three good lithographs, hunting and 
fishing scenes, were framed on the walls. 
His bed was a home-made affair, but 
neatly dressed and painted. 

Above it hung an electric light. ‘Two 
chairs and a table were also home-made 
but not as one finds such articles of 
furniture in the woods. 

And surely he was in the forest, for 
there was the sound of the rapids and 
the solid wall of spruce. But the room 
was not that of a forest home, nor were 
electric lights possible five hundred 
miles from civilization. 

He lay back, too worn out even to 
try to solve the riddle, and was just 
about to drop off to sleep again when a 
squaw entered the room. 

Silently she placed a cup of broth to 
Lawrence’s lips, and he drank. The cup 
drained, she turned to the door, nor 
would she stop when Lawrence cried: 

“Wait! Come here! Tell me where 
[ am!” 

He lay staring out of the window, 
and again he heard the tap, tap, tap of 
the heels passing his door, fe then, a 
moment later, sounds of a piano ac- 
companying a voice, indistinct but un- 
mistakably a girl’s, in the air of a popu- 
lar musical comedy song which had not 
been whistled in Chicago for two years. 

He sank back upon the pillows and 
tried to piece together the conflicting 
bits of evidence. But the strain was too 
much, and_ slowly he drifted off to 
sleep. 

Lawrence was awakened by the light 
from the shaded electric bulb in his 
eyes and by the closing of the door. 

He looked around, did not see any 
one, and was about to return to his 
slumber, when the door opened, and a 
man in evening clothes entered. 

He looked at Lawrence through a 
pair of gleaming glasses, and Lawrence, 
too astonished to speak, stared back. 

The man was of medium height and 
well-built, although there was a slight 
droop to his shoulders. Mingled with 
the coldness of his stare was a little of 
the look which is seen in the eyes of a 
hunted animal. 

The man’s hair and mustache were 
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almost white, although he did not ap- 
pear to be more than fifty years old. 

In curious contrast to his gleaming, 
spotless linen, his white hair and his 
lack clothes, were the weather-hued 
skin of his face and neck and_ the 
roughened, swollen hands of a man who 
spends much time out of doors in the 
cold. 

Lawrence had time to wonder at these 
details before his visitor finally broke 
the silence. 

“Perhaps you do not know,” he 
said, stiffly and with evident repression, 
“that you have reached your destina- 
tion. 

“Despite the distaste which you must 
know your presence has for me, be- 
cause of your condition, I am willing 
to declare a truce until you are well. 

“T cannot take advantage of your 
weakness, no matter what your inten- 
tions toward me are, and I will be fair, 
but not because I expect fairness from 
one of your name and breeding. 

“T think I have made myself plain. 
In the mean time, while you are regain- 
ing your strength, you must feel that 
everything possible is being done for 
you, and that everything I have here 
is at your disposal. 

“Despite my opinion of your father, 
I am willing to make allowance for 
your youth and carry the truce so far 
that I will ask you to dine with me on 
the night preceding the day you feel 
that you can leave. I will not see you 
again until then. Ask for anything 
you wish,” 

Lawrence did not recover himself un- 
til the white-haired man had gone. Not 
only the man’s words, but the hatred 
that showed from behind the bright 
glasses, the difficulty with which he re- 
pressed himself, were incomprehen- 
sible. 

And then, when the invitation to din- 
ner had been extended, there was a 
softening of features and voice that 
seemed to indicate more accurately the 
man’s true nature, and which seemed 
(0 promise affability and geniality to- 
ward one favored by his friendship. 

_The man’s attack did not seriously 
discomfort Willson. 


“He has made a mistake and thinks 
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I am some one else,” he thought. “I 
never saw nor heard of him before, and 
surely never did anything to merit such 
hatred as he seems to bear toward me. 

“And I never had his home as my 
destination, although I surely would 
_ have done so had I known such a place 
was up here in the wilderness.” 

This led him to wondering whether 
he were still so far from civilization, 
and whether it might not be possible 
that he had been delirious so long he 
had been moved to the settlements far 
to the south. 

His wondering was only momentary, 
however, for all conjecture as to his 
whereabouts, his host, and the place in 
which he was being cared for vanished 
before a hunger more keen than any he 
had felt in those five long days during 
which he had struggled down the Sev- 
ern River. 

So great was this hunger, so acute 
was the desire of his stomach for food, 
he was about to call out, when the door 
opened, and the squaw entered with a 
tray from which arose the vapors of 
several dishes. 

“Nee-bua_ bock-i-tay?” 
squaw, smiling. 

“You bet I’m big hungry,” said 
Lawrence, smiling not only at the sight 
of the food, but because the squaw was 
an Ojibway, the language of which 
tribe he understood fairly well. 

On the tray was boiled moose meat, 
boiled rice, and bread. There was a 
generous pot of tea. 

Lawrence sat up in bed, and 
squaw grinned 
eat. 

“Tib-isch-co my-in-gen,” she laugh- 
ed as the young man ate like a hungry 
wolf. In less than five minutes he had 
finished the meat and rice and had 
drained the tea-pot. 

He asked for more, but the squaw 
— her head, picked up the tray and 
eit. 

Lawrence did not know that he had 
been given a cup of broth, the stew of 
boiled grouse, every two hours since his 
arrival twenty-four hours before, and 
that the squaw was adopting the only 
safe method of appeasing his hunger. 

His experience had not resulted in 


asked the 


the 
as she watched him 


any serious physical injury. He was 
starved and suffering from exposure 
and from pain in his bruised legs. 

His sleep of almost twenty-four hours, 
the many cups of broth and finally a 
good meal of solid food accomplished 
wonders in reviving him. 

The feeling of languor vanished, and 
only the stiffness in his thighs restrain- 
ed him from rising. 

Four hours later the squaw returned 
with a tray laden as was the first. He 
ate as ravenously, and at the end of 
the meal the hunger pangs had almost 
vanished. 

The second meal had been served at 
noon, and at three o’clock he slowly 
pulled his legs from beneath the covers 
and hobbled to the window. 

He could see little to enlighten him 
as to his whereabouts. The cabin was 
built on a high point formed by the 
river flowing into a lake, the distant 
shore of which was just visible. 

The river roared and tumbled down a 
rocky bed, and beyond it extended an 
unbroken forest. 

His room evidently was in a corner. 
From the window he could gain no 
idea as to the size of the cabin. 

No one appeared on the level, clear- 
ed space between him and the lake, and, 
wy fifteen minutes, he returned to 

ed. 

The remainder of the afternoon he 
lay there, trying to determine from the 
little he had seen the nature of the for- 
est home in which he had found him- 
self, conjecturing as to the character 
of his host, his reason for living there 
and the inexplicable hatred he seemed 
to bear for his unbidden guest. 

But in all that time he did not again 
hear the tapping of the French heels 
on the hardwood floor, nor the sound 
of the piano, nor the girlish voice. 

At five o’clock another generous meal 
was served by the squaw. Soon after- 
ward Lawrence fell into a sleep that 
lasted until late the next morning. 

When he awakened he found his 
boots, freshly oiled; his underclothing 
washed and neatly folded, and a new 
woollen shirt and trousers lying across 
the foot of the bed. 

A few minutes later the squaw came 
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with his breakfast. It was the most 
generous meal he had been allowed. 

He felt so strong when he had finish- 
ed that he immediately arose and dress- 
ed. 

Again he went to the window. 

Coming from behind the house he 
saw an Indian, an evil-looking native, 
evidently not a full-blood. 

The man saw Lawrence, glanced 
sharply at him, and then went on. 

The door opened, and instead — of 
the squaw, a bulbar man, 
clothed in a business suit, white linen, 
and wearing a black tie, entered. 

His deferential manner and _ his 
“Good morning, sir!’ at once proclaim- 
ed him a body-servant. 

“Would vou be shaved, sir?” he ask- 
ed as Lawrence turned and stared. 

The young fellow’s hand went to his 
face, where the growth of ten days was 
stiff and bristling. 

“T guess I do need it,” he said; and 
then, to himself: “A valet up here in 
the Hudson Bay country! I wish the 
old fellow did not hate me so. Then 
I could find out something about the 
why and wherefore of all this.” 

f Lawrence thought that he might 
learn something from the valet, he was 
mistaken. 

The man deftly shaved him and trim- 
med his hair, which had not been under 
a barber’s care for months, and depart- 
ed, the only information he imparted 
being: 

“You may go to the library across 
the hall, if you wish, sir.” 

Lawrence immediately did so. 

Opening the door, he found himself 
in a wide, long hall, the walls, like 
those of his rooms, of plaster-board, 
and the floor of hardwood. 

He opened the door opposite his own 
and entered a long room. The sides 
were filled with books to the height of 
four feet. 

At one end was a huge fireplace built 
of native stone, while at the other was 
a broad window looking out, as had his 
own window, upon the cleared point be- 
tween the lake and the river. 

The walls, above the bookease, were 
covered with mounted game-heads, pic- 
tures, both photographs and oil-paint- 
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ings, and pieces of Indian  bead- 
work. 

In the centre of the room was a long 
table on which were scattered maga- 
zines, none less than a year old. 

On the floor were two bear skins. 
Lawrence had never seen anything like 
it in the woods; and he turned to look 
at the tumbling river, the spruce for- 
est. to reassure himself that he was 
not in a city. 

“You are to go for a stroll on the 
point, if you wish, but not behind the 
front of the house, sir,” said the valet 
as the door opened behind Lawrence. 
“Tuncheon will be served to you here, 
sir,’ and the man bowed himself out. 

Lawrence immediately availed him- 
self of the opportunity to look at the 
exterior of this building, which, though 
in the centre of a vast wilderness, con- 
tained the comforts of a city home. 

He went into the hall, and out a door 
at the front to a broad, screened veran- 
dah, on which were several easy chairs 
and a small table. 

In one of the chairs lay a delicate bit 
of faney work. 

No one was in sight: and Lawrence 
walked over to the chair, looked down 
at the dainty bit of fabric, and thought 
of the heel-print he had seen on the 
path in the forest, and of the tapping 
of the little heels in the hall. 

A vague feeling that the owner of 
the heels had had something to do with 
his rescue, and the mystery which sur- 
rounded the establishment, prompted 
a desire to see the girl, for girl he knew 


‘she must be. 


He walked out through the screen- 
door and across the cleared point — to- 
ward the lake. Half-way across, he 
turned to look at the house. 

It was built of logs, one-storied, and 
different than any log structure he had 
ever seen. 

The low, flat roof was of split cedar 
shingles; the walls of big spruce, peeled 
and squared on all sides except the out- 
er. 

Wings on either side of the main 
building prevented a view of the rear. 
_ There was nothing in the surround- 
ings to give a clue as to where in the 
Wilderness the house was situated. On 
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one side was the forest, untouched, 
primitive. 

On the other side was the lake, a 
typical far northern body of water, ly- 
ing placidly in the sunshine. From 
behind the house a long point ran out, 
cutting off a view of the shore to the 
rear. 

Willson sat down on a log rear the 
edge of the steep bank and looked out 
over the water, trying once more to 
evolve a theory which would fit the 
strange circumstances. 

A step behind him was followed by 
the valet’s voice pronouncing his name. 
It was the first time it had been used, 
and he turned, startled. 

“Mr. Burt would like to know, sir, if 
you feel fit to travel in three days,” 
said the man. 

Lawrence hesitated, looking from the 
valet to the house. 

He remembered the hatred that had 
blazed out from behind the _ bright 
glasses, and that he was accepting the 
hospitality of a man who had plainly 
said that his presence was distasteful. 

“Tell Mr. Burt, if that is the name of 
the gentleman who owns this place, 
that I will be ready to leave to-morrow 
morning,” said Lawrence. 

Looking again out over the lake, he 
saw a canoe shoot out from behind the 
point. 

In the bow of the long, low, birch 
craft, which was headed out diagnally 
across the lake to the west shore, knelt 
a girl, swinging a paddle as skilfully as 
the Indian in the stern. 

Her light-brown hair was caught up 
loosely beneath a gray felt hat. She 
wore a gray woollen shirt, and, from 
his position on the high bank, Law- 
rence could see a pair of tiny moccas- 
ined feet thrust back from beneath a 
short skirt, and resting, soles upward 
on the floor of the canoe. 

Between her and the Indian were 
two pack-sacks. 

For several minutes the girl paddled 
swiftly and steadily, the water swirling 
from her paddle, the canoe leaping 
ahead at every stroke. 

She stopped suddenly, and, looking 
back, saw the man on the point. Her 
gaze lingered for a moment, and she 
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returned to her paddling. 

A moment later she looked back over 
her shoulder, and, as she recovered for 
the next stroke, Lawrence thought that 
she gave a slight flicker to the paddle. 

She did not look again, and _ the 
young man watched the canoe until it 
became a speck on the surface of the 
water, and then until the speck gradu- 


ally merged into the distant  shore- 
line. 


CHAPTER III. 
HEADED FOR HOME. 


THE remainder of the long day Will- 
son spent between the point and the 
library. 

He was impressed by the careful se- 
lection of books upon the shelves; for 
an examination showed nothing lack- 
ing, nothing superfluvus. 

One familiar volume caught his eye. 
It was the alumni register of his univer- 
sity. Quickly turning to the B’s, he 
sought the name Burt. 

There were several. The first two 
were the names of old men, one of 
whom was dead. The third was of a 
young man only six years out of col- 
lege. The fourth read: 

“Burt, Franklin E.; ’82, banker, 
Chicago. M. ’85, Harriet Bascom (d. 
92); one daughter, Uarda (b. ’90). 

“(Ed. Note.—Mr. Burt went to Eur- 
ope in 1905, taking his daughter with 
him. Last seen in London in July. 
World-wide search by business assoc- 
lates and relatives fruitless. Believed 
both he and daughter murdered. Had 
closed all business operations before 
leaving Chicago. Said he intended 
to spend several years abroad. Reputed 
worth several millions. )” 

“That tells the story, all right,” 
thought Lawrence; “althought it fails 
to explain why he should be living here. 
I remember the fuss that was kicked up 
when he disappeared. 

“Every one thought he had skipped 
with the bank’s funds until it was dis- 
covered that everything was shipshape 
when he left. 

“And it seems to be my father that 
he hates. Perhaps he has good cause. 
It’s a mystery how he learned my name. 
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There was nothing in my clothes to tell 
who I was. 

“T suppose I might straighten things 
out by telling him that I haven’t seen 
my father for fifteen years. Wonder 
if he’s at the bottom of Burt’s exile?” 

Lawrence looked out over the lake to 
the opposite shore where the canoe had 
disappeared. 

3 guess I’ll explain about my father 
and myself,” he mused. 

And then came the vague thought 
that, subconsciously, he had always 
been true to the father his mother had 
painted, despite his own child-formed 
picture of a selfish, flint-hearted parent 
and husband. 

“T guess I’ll leave to-morow, and let 
him think what he pleases about me,” 
he thought, gazing regretfully out over 
the lake. 

“But I would like to see my lady of 
the French heels again,” he said 
aloud. 

Lawrence was in his room at six o- 
clock that night. Except for his glimpse 
of the girl in the canoe, the evil-looking 
half-breed before the house, and the 
valet, he had not seen any one all day. 

The door opened and the valet enter- 
ed, carrying a suit of evening clothes 
and the necessary linen. 

“T have prepared your bath, sir,” he 
said. “I am sorry, but you will have 
to go down the hall to the bath-room, 
sir. It is the only one we have.” 

Lawrence was given a bath-robe and 
directed to the tub. It was a large one. 
Seams showed that it had not been 
yressed from one piece, like ordinary 
socewihy sand the enamel was not so 
smooth and even. 

“Brought in in sections,” thought 
Lawrence as he turned the faucets and 
found hot water in plenty. After he 
had returned to his room he was shav- 
ed and dressed with the valet’s aid. 

“These are generally used here, sir,”’ 
said the valet, placing a pair of beaded 
moccasins on Willson’s feet. “We could 
not fit you with patent boots.” 

“Do you keep evening clothes for all 
your guests?” asked the young man. 

“We just happened to have this suit, 
sir,” was all the valet would say. 

Lawrence was left to himself for ten 
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minutes. Then the valet announced 
dinner. 


“They double up and make a butler 
of him,” thought Lawrence as he fol- 
lowed the servant down the hall. 

If Lawrence had been surprised by 
the house, by the library, by the elec- 
tric lights, the bath-room, the warm 
water, the dining-room proved even 
more marvelous. 

First he was shown into a large liv- 
ing-room, in which were a piano, more 
game-heads, more rugs, more pictures 
and books and a room-wide window 
that looked out over the lake. Law- 
rence, open-eyedly astonished, walked 
to the middle of the room. 

He was recalled to his senses by hear- 


ing his name called. Turning, he saw 
Mr. Burt. 


His host did not offer to shake 
hands, but the hatred was gone from 
his eyes, and his spoken greeting was 
cordiality itself. 

“Dinner is served, I believe,” said 
Mr. Burt, and he led the way to the 
dining-room, passing through a wide 
connecting door. 

The room was much like the living- 
room, a broad window looking out ov- 
er the lake, pictures and game-heads on 
the walls of plaster-board, the ceiling 
farge beamed, the floor of hardwood and 
covered with the skins of animals. 

But the table! None in a city could 
have been set more correctly or invit- 
ingly. 

It glittered with cut glass and sil- 
ver. There were early spring flowers in 
vases on table and sideboard, and there 


was a cocktail at each of the two places 
set. 


In striking contrast to the richness 
of the setting, to the attire of the two 
men, was the meal itself. 

Following the cocktail came bean 
soup, then a baked lake-trout garnished 
with a sprig of parsley. 

Then roast moose, rich brown gravy 
and boiled wild rice. At the end came 
stewed raisins, and then coffee was 
served, and cigarettes. 





_ This story will be continued in the August 
issue of this magazine.—Editor. 
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‘‘The First Furrow—Saskatchewan.’’ C. W. Jefferys. 


Jefferys—Painter of the Prairies 


None of the Canadian Art studies that have appeared from time to time in 
MacLean’s Magazine, will carry a more general appeal in every province than does 
the story of Mr. Jefferys, whose work not only has established for him an enviable 
Canadian reputation, but has added to the artistic wealth of the Dominion. Earn- 
estness and faith always give point to the productions of man, whether those pro- 
ductions are in speech, music or paint. In this case Mr. Jefferys’ love of Canadian 
scenery and his faith in and hope for his country are almost a passion with him.— 


—Editor’s Note. 


By J. Edgcumbe Staley 


“BLACK and white work is as good as 
any other preparation for the career of 
a painter. It gives one the power of 
easily committing to any ready medium 
what one sees daily all but one. Almost 
unconsciously the youth, who takes up 
his pencil and his pen diligently, grows 
accustomed to the rendition of feature, 
form, and fact in the progressive ratio 
of incidents and inspiration. To be sure 
this method throws one more or less 
under the influence of the Press, to the 
exclusion of a strictly academic system: 


and one is apt to get into mannerisms, 
which may be fatal to the free treatment 
of color. Colorwash, however, is dis- 
tinctly a palliative in this declension, 
and black and white artists are able to 
produce attractive work in this direc- 
tion, which leads into the orthodox 
water-color. I consider that in no 
other medium can the manifold expres- 
sions of human life be so vividly and 
expeditiously reproduced.” 

These words express something of the 
opinion, which Mr. C. W. Jefferys, 
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A. R. ©. *A., holds with respect to the 
personal outfit for the career of the 
painter. 

The cathedral city of Rochester, in 
the “Garden of England,” Kent, was 
the birthplace, in 1869, of Charles Wil- 
liam Jefferys. His parents — Charles 
Thomas Jeffervs and Ellen Kennard— 
were in comfortable circumstances. Mr. 
Jefferys was an architect and builder, 
and for many years acted as Clerk of 
the Works to the late prominent archi- 
tect, Sir Gilbert Scott. There was not 
only artistic instinct in the family, but 
martial spirit, too; one of the hero 
Wolfe’s subalterns was a Thomas Jef- 
ferys, who was a painter to boot. Till 
the age of nine the boy Charles William 
schooled and plaved with other bovs of 
his own age, in the historic neighbor- 
hood of Gad’s Hill—Charles Dickens 


then is quite naturally the inspirer of 
much of the early work of our painter. 

In 1878 the Jefferys family came to 
America, and after a brief sojourn in 
the United States lived, for a time, at 
Hamilton: but in 1881 they settled in 


Toronto. Young Jefferys’ general 
education was thus attained mainly in 
Canada, and he first gave serious atten- 
tion to artistic study after his arrival 
in the “Queen City.” There was then 
certainly verv little to encourage a bud- 
ding artist in Ontario, but young 
Jeffervs persevered, and he joined the 
_ Art Students’ League—an association 
for mutual encouragement and help 
Mr. Reid, R. C. A.—now Principal of 
the Ontario College of Art—-most gener- 
ously opened his studio, on King Street, 
for young men who desired to improve 
themselves in draughtmanship. The 
Life classes were held in the evening, 
where Mr. Reid gave his services quite 
gratuitously. When he went to Eur- 
ope, to work and gather laurels in Paris 
studios, Mr. C. M. Manly, A. R. C. A., 
permitted the members of the Teague 
to use his painting room for study and 
friendly intercourse. Many of the 
younger painters of Ontario have much 
for which to thank these two members 
of the “Old Guard.” Meanwhile, Jef- 
ferys had been apprenticed to a litho- 
graphic firm, where his work consisted 
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of sketches for reproduction in print- 
er’s ink, drawings for engravers’ cuts, 
and studies in black and white with 
color wash for advertisements and post- 
ers. 


GOLDEN AGE OF NEWSPAPER ART. 


Soon after his twenty-third birthday 
Jefferys found himself in New York, 
upon the staff of the “New York Her- 
ald.” This was the golden age of news- 
paper illustration, when _ skilful 
draughtsmanship with excellent mater- 
ials led to admirable results. Each man 
had to discover and develop the tech- 
nique of his special art. The work was 
hard, but keen rivalry smoothed the 
way to success. Still in the service of 
the “Herald, Jefferys was despatched 
hither and thither to sketch matter for 
illustration. Spectacular episodes were 
entirely in his way, and he made his 
mark by the spontaneity of his work 
during the Democratic conventions of 
Mr. Brvan‘s first Presidential election. 
Then Chicago claimed him to picture 
the uproar and the humor of the great 
Pullman strike. “Here,” our artist 
says, “‘as well as in my pen and pencil 
saunters in the slums of New York, I 
heeame the target for playful 
crowds (?). The impressions I drew of 
human character were, as often as not, 
hammered in with the pleasant appli- 
cation of a rough hand or a rough 
brick!” 

During eight years’ work in the Unit- 
ed States, where he exhibited studies: 
and paintings in both water colors and 
oils at many picture shows, something 
kept on pulling at Jeffervs’ heart, and 
there came a loud ery from Canada, 
—the “Land of the Free and True”’— 
where everything was posible for the 
man of good will and energy, which 
could not be gainsaid. The new cen- 
tury, therefore. saw Jefferys once more 
down-town in Toronto—his experienced 
hand fully occupied with work for the 
Ontario press. He had all along kept up 
his connection with the land he loved by 
displaying his work at principal art ex- 
hibitions of the Dominion. 

The year of Jefferys’ return to Can- 
ada was red-lettered by the State visit 
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This picture was shown at the Royal Canadian Academy’s special exhibition 


‘*Linemen in New Ontario.’’—C. 





W. Jefferys. 
Purchased by the Ontario Government 


held 





at the Festival of Empire, in the Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool, in 1911. 


of the present King and Queen—then 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and 
York. Jefferys was ordered off to Que- 
bee to represent the “Toronto Globe,” 
and he joined the little army of news- 
paper correspondents, who followed in 


the Royal progress. ‘My first sight,” 
he relates, “of the country, which was 
to exert such an important influence in 
my career, was, when after crossing the 
more cultivated wheat-belt of Manitoba, 
the wonders of the Prairies flashed upon 
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my eyes in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Some men of the party compared the 
lay of the land to that of the ransvaal. 
Air and sky and soil and vegetation 
vere all so very similar, they said. At 
Calgary they cried, ‘‘Why, that’s Pre- 
toria!” ‘Che swelling prairie was just 
like the rolling veldt. 

“Words fail me,” Mr. Jefferys goes 
on to say, “to describe my impressions 
of that amazing land. Limitless hori- 
zons extend over endless sweeps of vir- 
vin soil. The roli and run are broken 
here and theré by sunken narrow water 
courses — ‘Coulees’ —- running dry in 
summer. Along them grow the only 
tree-life—the buffalo willow—scrubbily 
enough, but wonderfully sheeny; the 
scintillating leaves of grey green and 
silver, ever mingling in color with the 
varying light—as do the olive trees in 
more southern climes. Like some gor- 
geous oriental carpet woven in a Gar- 
gantuan loom, spread miles and miles 
of vivid tufting grasses and brilliantly 
hued flowers — the brambles are rose- 
ramblers, laden with the sweetest bloom. 
This kaleidoscope of colors stretches out 
as far as eye can see, and then the light 
tints of rose-pink and sky-blue mingle 
with the deeper tones of purple-red and 
brown-gold in a fawn-grey harmony of 
land and sky. ‘The cloudless deep ceru- 
lean sky is shot-silked with prismatic re- 
flections of Nature’s galaxy of color. It 
would tax a Whistler to voice and paint 
in silver ‘‘Nocturnes” and golden “ Har- 
monies” the pageant-like magnificence 
of it all—pigments fail the ordinary col- 
orist.” 

THE MYSTIC QU,APPELLE. 


Qu’Appelle Valley, perhaps, is Jeff- 
erys’ chief beauty-spot. He has 

: boh240)? : > » a 
painted “bits” of it many times. And 
has rendered in his “Approaching 
Storm, Qu’Appelle Valley”—shown at 
the National Canadian Exhibition in 
1912—-something of the wonderment 
of Nature’s destructive mood. A bliz- 
zard on the prairies is an extraordinary 
spectacle: the brilliant hues of soil and 
Hora refuse to be discharged and the 
driven snow piled up in wreaths is turn- 
ed to gold—a magic transformation ! 

‘An expedition on the Prairies,” con- 
tinues Mr. Jefferys, “is an experience 
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C. W. Jefferys, A.R.C.A. Pres. O.8.A. 


forever to be remembered. Everything 
must be taken with one for day and 
night, and for food and drink. One 
drives off from some modest inn-shack 
or friendly homestead, in a country 
wagon, bearing all one’s wordly goods. 
Summer trekking is the time of one’s 
life, wherein to the full health and hap- 
piness are combined, and there is no 
aftermath of disappointment. But the 
painter-trekker must fill his paint-box 
with many tubes of the brightest col- 
ors: pinks, blues, grass-greens and yel- 
lows soon run out, whilst purples and 
browns and all the deeper tones are rare- 
lv touched—this, of course, applies to 
the Fairy Prairie’s summer dress. Paint- 
ing in the open has its drawbacks even 
in this terrestrial paradise. Noontide 
heat and glare—the hot shimmer of 
the sky, tinted like the opal hues of 
snow flurries and sea-foam—are almost 
unbearable; but once the sun sinks be- 
neath the dome of earth, the blood is 
instantly chilled, and the last strokes of 
the brush are cramped by hands be- 
numbed. Pinks ae blues and greens 
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are then transfigured, and everything 
is gold and black—yes, black—for the 
afterglow has no crimson. This sable 
strain is most manifest in Manitoba 
where the soil is black—black with the 
decay of vegetable life, the earliest con- 
comitant of coal.”’ 

“In my prairie wanderings,” chats on 
the prairie-painter, “I am unaccompani- 
ed save by my wife, who shares my en- 
thusiasm and hardships. We meet with 
adventures of many kinds and witness 
many stirring scenes. I remember very 
well a very interesting episode out in 
Saskatchewan. Upon a ridge, where 
Kast met West, was an Indian encamp- 
ment, full of “braves.” Some miles or 
so away was the outspan of Bulgarian 
Gipsys—each settlement a rare subject 
for the artist’s brush. Horses were the 
staple article of merchandise, and in a 
hollow of the land we had a mimic 
‘Derby.’ Each animal was sent to show 
his pace—ridden by Indian and Bul- 
garian in turn. Much animated finger- 
play was a prelude to the exchange of 
dollar-bills, and all departed peacefully 
to smoke the pipe of peace and drink 
the fire-water of the gods. A modern 
note was struck, however, in this racial 
harmony, and it came as a burlesque 
interlude. Peacefully surveying this 
characteristic scene, and making many 
little studies, my ear was assailed by 
the hoot of an automobile, and, presto, 
a cry reached me — ‘Hello, Jefferys! 
What are you doing here?’ It was an 
enterprising Toronto comrade of the 
press out seeking copy!” 

No one can be on the prairie domains 
many days before he is interviewed by 
one of the North-West Police—the fin- 
set body of mounted men in the world. 
What one lone member of that Force 
can do, cannot be presaged ; he has com- 
plete confidence in himself for any em- 
ergency. He, youth though he may be 


of no more than four and twenty years, ’ 


goes single-handed into camps of out- 
laws and takes thereout the man that is 
wanted. This is not the only bold 
thing the North-West Mounted Police 
can do. ‘My host,” Mr. Jefferys relates, 
“at one of the prairie shanty-inns, told 
me that the wife of a Dutch settler, near 
at hand had run away from home. Two 
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days afterwards a North-West Police- 
man rode up, the matter was explained, 
and off he trotted there and then, and, 
next day, came back with the errant 
woman! I have seen a poor fellow who 
had succumbed to the nervous madness 
of the Prairie solitude, most tenderly 
cared for in a wagon, lying in a North- 
West Policeman’s arms, and being con- 
veyed to the nearest asylum.” Surely 
the North-West Police Force is a revival 
of King Arthur’s Knights of the Round 
Table! 

Mr. Jefferys’ first Prairie landscape 
came out like a strip of silk, shot with 
yellow, pink, and ~ gg bar of gold 
was called 
and it was 


linking soil and sky. It 
“Autumn in the Prairies,” 
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‘‘Belfries of St. Denis, Quebec.’’ Water- 
color—C. W. Jefferys. 
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‘<The Round-up 


a by the Ontario Government. 
lis ‘Western Sunlight” is at Ottawa. 
At the late Canadian National Exhibi- 


tion were “The Valley’—rich in corn, 
with a mounted farmer surveying the 
riches of his land; and “Flight of Wild 
Ducks on the Prairie.” <A list of his 
‘bits’ of the Prairies would fill many 
columns; his work is widely known, and 
its quality generally admired—in fact, 
no other painter comes near him in ex- 
act portrayal of the virgin soil of Can- 
ada. 

Still in chatty mood, he goes on, 
“Another direction to which I have 
turned my attention is the pictorial de- 
lineation of the history of Canada—a 
field full of wonderful possibilities for 
the painter, and as vet untouched. I 
have made considerable research for da- 
ta, upon which to reconstruct represen- 
tations of the past. Although very much 


Alberta.’’ 
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C. W. Jefferys. 


has disappeared beyond hope of recov- 
ery, diligent search will, [ am sure, re- 
veal valuable material. I have made a 
number of illustrative sketches in black 
and white and also in color, picturing 
phases of the earlier periods of our coun- 
try, and I hope to find opportunities for 
the rendition of other historical mat- 
ter.” 

Mr. Jefferys is Instructor of Freehand 
Drawing and Water-color Painting in 
the Architectural Department of the 
University of Toronto. Since 1908, 
Vice-President of the Ontario Society of 
Artists he has, this year, been unani- 
mously chosen to fill the Presidential 
chair. He has, moreover, lately been 
elected Associate of the Royal Canadian 
Academy. These honors fitly come 
where they may be fitly worn—for plod- 
ding is akin to genius, and Mr. Jefferys 
bears goodly tokens of both. 








The Sin of Tired Nerves 


There is, perhaps, no feature of MacLean’s Magazine that is more popular with 


its readers, than its exclusive Canadian contributions of Dr. 
the editor of the late Success Magazine. 
source of strength to all who have carefully read them. 
ease with Canadian readers is not surprising. 


have already been sold. 


eign language. This contribution will be 


By Dr. Orison 


A GREAT many well-meaning people, 
both men and women, are great ‘“‘nerve 
sinners.” They allow themselves to be- 
come exhausted and so depleted physi- 
cally that they lose the power of resist- 
ance. They cannot control themselves 
and are the victims of their nerves. 

There are tens of thousands of wo- 
men in this country who, much of the 
time, are in a chronic state of fatigue, 
and who seldom ever get rested. 
Many of them do not get sleep enough, 
are constantly interrupted by the chil- 
dren, and their great load of mental 
care, together with their hard work and 
monotonous lives, are enough to wreck 
the health and ruin the disposition of 
all but women of extraordinary poise 
and strength of mind and body. 

Men who have their regular hours 
of work and are then free, little realize 
what it means for their wives to work 
nearly twice as long as they do, and of- 
ten with a great many more things to 
irritate them. Most women would be 
cheerful and kind if they lived perfect- 
ly sane lives. Most men would be ner- 
vous wrecks in three months if they 
were to exchange places with © their 
wives. 

Women often get extremely nervous, 


and their husbands blame them for 
their irritability, when the whole 
trouble is the result of mental and 


muscular fatigue, which may be caus- 
ed by long hours of work, the monot- 





Twenty have been published in 
and for the last two months he has average a book a week 


found to be especially timely. 


Orison Swett Marden, 
articles have been a 
That this should be the 
More than a million of his books 


His inspirational 


yermany, twelve in India, 
, translated into some for- 


Editor. 





Swett Marden 


ony of their lives, and the presence of 
all sorts of vexations which tend to 
keep them in a constant state of semi- 
exhaustion. 

The friction in many unhappy 
homes is largely caused by overwrought, 
tired nerves. A large part of the ment- 
al suffering which many of us cause is 
wholly without intention. The cutting 
things we say, our criticism, our un- 
kindness often come from kindly 
hearts but irritated nerves. We say 
cruel things even to our best friends 
and those we love best when our nerves 
are on edge from fret and _ worry; 
things we would not have said for the 
world but for the irritation, the sheer 
exhaustion, that robbed us of self-con- 
trol. 

How many people carry cruel wounds 
for years, perhaps for a life-time, which 


were thoughtlessly inflicted by a dear 
friend in a moment of anger when 
their physical standards were down! 


How often we hurt those whom we love 
dearly and whom we would help, when 
we are tired and jaded and things fret 
us! 

The sins of the exhausted nerves, 
caused by vitiated blood or cell poison- 
ing through lack of proper exercise or 
recreation, loss of sleep, or vicious 
thinking, are responsible for much of 
the world’s misery and failure. 

Take for example a man who is suf- 
fering from insomnia. Hard times and 
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financial panics may have completely 
demoralized his business; and being of 
a highly organized, nervous, sensitive 
temperament, accustomed to worry ev- 
en when comparatively well, he is com- 
pletely upset when his physical vitality 
is at a low ebb. His powers of resist- 
ance have become so reduced that his 
will-power is perfectly helpless to mas- 
ter the situation, and he then becomes 
the victim of all sorts of trifling an- 
noyances which when normal he would 
not have noticed. He is unreasonable 
with his employees, cruel to those de- 
pendent upon him, and he says things 
for which he afterwards despises him- 
self. In other words, the brute in him 
has usurped the throne and rules, while 
he finds himself the slave to passions 
which he has been trying all his life to 
conquer. 

There is only one thing to do when 
you are not sure you can control your 
acts; that is, to stop whatever you are 
doing, retire to some quiet place, get 
out of doors, if possible, or get by your- 
self for a few minutes—long enough 


to restore your balance, get your bear- 
ings, assert your manhood. 
The sunlight is as necessary for hap- 


piness as it is for peaches. Many a 
worried, discouraged, melancholy, des- 
pondent person would become vigorous 
and happy by merely getting out into 
the sunshine. 

The victims of tired nerves should 
be very regular in their habits and take 
special care of their health. They 
should eat foods which will nourish the 
nerves. 

There is nothing which will take the 
place of a great deal of outdoor exercise 
and a cheerful, harmonious environ- 
ment. Worry, anxiety, and fear in all 
its phases are deadly enemies of the 
nerves. So is overwork. 


OVERDREW THE BANK ACCOUNT. 


Not long ago I had a letter from a 
rising young lawyer who is suffering 
frem a complete nervous breakdown. 
He had, at the start, a strong constitu- 
tion, but was so ambitious to make a 
name for himself that he had under- 
mined it by working much of the time 
more than fifteen hours a day. He had 


the insane idea, which so many have, 
that the man who keeps everlastingly 
at it, sticks to his task year in and year 
out, has a great advantage over the one 
who works fewer hours and takes fre- 
quent vacations. He thought he could 
not afford to take frequent trips to the 
country, or even an occasional day off 
to play golf, as other young lawyers 
did; that he must make a name for him- 
self while others were playing. So he 
kept on overdrawing his account at Na- 
ture’s bank, and now he is_ going 
through physical bankruptcy. 

Just when he should be in a position 
to do the greatest thing possible to him, 
when he should be most productive and 
vigorous, when his creative ability 
should be at its maximum, he is com- 
pelled, because of his mental break- 
down, to relinquish his profession, per- 
haps for ever. 

Tt was never intended that man 
should be a slave to his work, that he 
should exhaust all his energy in get- 
ting a living, and have practically none 
left for making a life. The time will 
come when it will be generally ack- 
nowledged that it is possible to do more 
work, and of a better quality, in a much 
shorter day than our present average 
working day. “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.” The fact that 
we have such strong instinct for fun 
indicates that it was intended we should 
have a good deal of it in our lives. But 
a great number of employees are obliged 
to work too many hours a day, simply 
because their employers have not yet 
learned the magic of a fresh brain and 
vigorous physique. 

No matter how healthy or capable a 
person may be, the brain cells and fac- 
ulties which are constantly used, like 
the bow which is always tightly strung, 
lose their elasticity, their grip and firm- 
ness, and become jaded, dull, and 
flabby. 

A SHRIVELLER OF ABILITY. 


_The brain that is continually exer- 
cised in one’s occupation or profession, 
with little or no change, is not capable 
of the vigorous, spontaneous action of 
the brain that gets frequent recreation 
and change. The man who keeps ever- 
lastingly at it, who has little fun or 











play in his life, usually gets into a rut 
early in his career, and shrivels and 
dries up for lack of variety, of mental 
food and stimulus. He destroys his 
capacity for happiness. Nothing is 
more beneficial to the mental or phy- 
sical worker than frequent change—a 
fresh viewpoint. Everywhere we see 
men who have gone to seed early, be- 
come rutty and uninteresting, because 
they worked too much and played too 
little. Monotony is a great shriveler 
of ability, and a blighter of happiness. 

The great majority of people do their 
work mechanically, and regard it as un- 
avoidable drudgery, whereas all work 
should be a delight, as it would be if 
all workers were in the right place and 
worked only when they were fresh and 
vigorous. Then the exercise of brain 
and muscle would give a sense of well- 
being, and work would be a tonic, not 
a grind; life a delight, not a struggle. 
Work, like religion, “never was design- 
ed to make our pleasures less.’ Work 
is essential to health, every faculty, 
contributes to one’s efficiency, gives a 
keener edge to all of one’s sensibilities, 
and health is the foundation of happi- 
ness. 

It is a strange fact that many people 
cannot appreciate the infinite difference 
between working when the brain and 
muscles are up to the highest standard 
of efficiency and forcing them to work 
when they are fatigued. No one is 
himself when his nerve centres are ex- 
hausted, whether from excessive use or 
from lack of proper food. The quality 
of one’s thought, ambition, energy, 
aims, and ideals, is largely a matter of 


health. 
IGNORANCE OF LAW MAKES CRIMINALS. 


Who can estimate the tragedies which 
have resulted from exhausted nerve 
cells? Many crimes are the result of 
abnormal physical conditions conse- 
quent upon exhaustion. Men do all 
sorts of strange, abnormal things to 
satisfy the call of these exhausted tis- 
sue cells for nourishment. They try to 
restore them by drink and other kinds 
of dissipation. 

If it were possibie for the people of 
this country to follow the laws of health 
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for six months, it would change the en- 
tire condition of our civilization. The 
unhappiness, misery, and crime would 
be reduced immeasurably, and the gen- 
eral efficiency would increase marvelous- 
ly. Ignorance of the laws is responsible 
for a large part of the ills we sutler, 
and for discouragement and unhappi- 
ness. 

lt seems strange that we should spend 
so much time and money learning 
about a hundred things which we shall 
never use practically, but which are, of 
course, of great value as discipline, and 
almost wholly neglect to find out what 
we are ourselves. It is really an in- 
sult to the Creator, who has fashioned 
us so marvelously, that we should not 
spend as much time studying the physi- 
que which it has taken Him a quarter 
of a century or more to bring to ma- 
turity as we would spend upon a single 
dead language which we know we shall 
never use except indirectly. 

I know a young lady who has very 
marked ability, and when she is in good 
health, and her spirits are up, she ac- 
complishes wonders; but much of the 
time she is in poor health, and then 
her ambition is down, she is discourag- 
ed. The result is that she will prob- 
ably never be able to bring out ten 
per cent. of her real ability, or to find 
the satisfaction her talents should war- 
rant. 

Everywhere we see people doing little 
things, living mediocre lives, when 
they have the ability to do great things, 
to live grand lives, if they only could 
keep their health up to standard. 

The first requisite to success and hap- 

iness is good robust health. ‘The 
mee gets a great deal of credit which 
belongs to the stomach and the mus- 
cles. Health is the fire of life which 
spurs us on to efforts which lead beyond 
mediocrity. Physical weaknesses of all 
kinds minimize our effort, belittle us, 
cripple us; no industry or will power 
can compensate for their evil effect. 

Vigorous, robust health doubles and 
quadruples the efficiency and power of 
every faculty and function. It tones up 
the human economy; it clears the cob- 
webs from the brain, brushes off the 
brain-ash, improves the judgment, 
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sharpens every faculty, increases the en- 
ergy, freshens the cells in every tissue 
of the body. 

A person with a weak, half-develop- 
ed physique, puny muscles, a low state 
of vitality, fractious nerves, cannot have 
that buoyancy of spirits which are the 
ofispring of robust health. 

The ambition partakes of the quali- 
ty and the vigor of the mental facul- 
ties; and a brain that is fed by pois- 
oned blood due to vitiated air, to over- 
eating or bad eating, or to dissipation, 
or a lack of vigorous outdoor exercise, 
can never do great things. It is pure 
blood that makes pure thought and 
wholesome enjoyment of life, and pure 
blood can only come from a clean life, 
strong, vigorous outdoor exercise, a 
great variety of mental food, and an 
abundance of sound sleep. 

RADIATING VIGOR. 

We all know the advantage the man 
has who can radiate vigor, who has a 
robust age ag Great achievement 
is the child of a strong vitality. It can 
never come from a weak constitution 
or vitiated blood. 

W hat a sorry picture is a weak, puny, 
half-developed youth, starting out in 
the race for success, with an ambition 
to keep pace with his robust compan- 
ions! What are his chances compared 
with those of the youth whose vitality 
and power emanate from every pore? 
llow unfortunate to be thus handicap- 
red on the very threshold of an active 
life! But oh, what a satisfaction to 
stand upon life’s threshold, vigorous, 
fresh, hopeful, with the consciousness 
of physical energy and power, equal 
to any emergency—-master of any situa- 
tion | 

Abounding health not only increases 
self-confidence, but the confidence of 
others; and this confidence is credit, is 
power. With rare exceptions the great 
prizes of life fall to those who have 
stalwart, robust physiques. One who 


has health possesses the greatest mag- 
net-making force and can compel suc- 
cess to come to his eall. 

Robust health not only raises ‘the 
power of and multiplies the entire brain 
power many times, but it also increases 
tremendously the power to enjoy life. 
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In the last analysis happiness is lo- 
cated in the microscopic cells of the 
body and the integrity of everyone of 
these billions of tiny cells is essential 
for perfect happiness. Anything which 
interferes with this integrity, which 
causes discord, deterioration, poison, or 
pain, allects the well-being, the happi- 
ness, by just so much. 

‘The study of happiness must learn 
how much our happiness as well as 
our character depends upon = sound 
health. He will find that there is no 
lasting unhappiness with sound health, 
and no real happiness without it. He 
will find that upon the integrity, not 
only of cerebral cells but of every cell 
in the human system, happiness de- 
pends. He will find that every feeling 
of comfort or discomfort, high spirits 
or low spirits, hope or despair, coward- 
ice or bravery, depends chiefly upon 
active nutrition of the tissues, strength 
of heart-beats, vigor of nerves, in fact, 
upon the harmonious working of the 
entire physical organism. 

Few people realize that the cultivation 
and improvement of health is really the 
cultivation and improvement of the 
entire individual, for every degree of 
every mental faculty. Improving the 
health increases the courage, lifts hope, 
raises self-confidence, initiative, indeed, 
lifts every quality in one’s nature, 
every mental faculty, heart quality. 
Physical deterioration means a corres- 
ponding depression in all the emotions. 
It means a little less courage, a little 
less heart for our work; it means a little 
less endurance, less powers of resistance 
to ward off the disease enemies, the 
enemies of our efficiency and happi- 
ness. 

Robust health and optimism produce 
happiness. The power of a sunny soul 
to transform the most trying situations 
in life is beyond all power to compute. 
The world loves the sunny soul, the 
man who carries his holidays in his 
eye and his sunshine with him. The 
determination to be kind and helpful to 
everyone, to be cheerful, no matter 
what comes to us, is a great happiness 
producer. ‘When a man does not find 
repose in himself it is vain for him 
to seek it elsewhere.” 

















The Rising Market 


This peculiar story depicts a scheme to make money out of convict labor during 
the floods that were damaging the property of the town merchants, and the story 
ends in as equally peculiar a manner.—Editor. 


By Charles E. Van Loan 


THE long freight train rattled and 
wheezed as it came to a standstill; the 
overworked engine sent forth a series 
of melancholy hoots, and Vestibule 
Slim, traveling man, cautiously opened 
the side door of his private car and look- 
ed out upon a wet world. To the east- 
ward, the broken Colorado landscape 
melted away into a leaden horizon; and 
to the west, as far as the eye could reach, 
until the vista was closed by a distant 
line of mountains, there was nothing 
but water. 

“Oh, you Noah!” said Vestibule Slim 
irreverently. ‘This is your weather, all 
right, and this ark’s stranded here for 
the present.” 

To the north a lowering smoke-pall 
marked the smelters of Granada. 

“Tt can’t be more’n three miles—or 
maybe four,’ thought Slim. ‘This 
train may be here a week; and, with all 
this water in the Arkansas River, 
there’ll be something doing in Granada 
to-night.” 

Being a man of action, Slim wasted 
no time in thought. Lowering himself 
to the ties, he splashed on his way, and 
the hardened train-crew jeered as they 
watched him skip through the puddles. 

Slim was right; there was something 
doing in Granada. The spring freshets 
had brought disaster. The vellow Ar- 
kansas had broken its banks, and the 
business section of the town was under 


water. A steady tide rolled down the 
main street. Boxes, barrels, oil-cans, 
and small buildings rode slowly 


through the town. On the sidewalks 


the merchants watched the desolation, 
which they were powerless to stay. 





Through this lively scene moved Ves- 
tibule Slim, noting everything with the 
quick glance of the trained observer. 
He had seen spring floods before, but 
never one so large. 

Late that night a statue of a man, 
done in rich yellow mud, stood at the 
door of Granada’s city jail, one hand 
on the bell-cord. A surly, black-beard- 
ed man in blue overalls unlocked the 
heavy door and peered out. 

“Well, what do you want?” asked the 
night turnkey savagely. 

The statue planted one yellow boot in- 
side the door. 

“T want the main guy, and I want 
him quick— understand?” 

The surly man laughed. 

‘What do you think he is? A por- 
poise? Do you think a city marshal 
lives in the jail?” 

“T don’t care where he lives,” said 
Slim. “I want to see him. You get 
him for me, right now, if you have to 
bring him on your back. I ain’t going 
to be responsible if you don’t.” 

The last sentence was delivered so 
impressively that it rather staggered the 
turnkey. He wavered. 

“All right,” said he at length. “Tl 
go after him; but it better be import- 
ant or he’ll half kill you for draggin’ 
him out a night like this. I ain’t sure 
he won’t do it, anyhow.” 

The mud on Slim’s clothes was dry 
and caked before the city marshal ap- 
peared. He was a big man; but in a 
rubber coat and hip boots he seemed a 
giant, and there was a suggestive bulge 
at his hip as he sat down. The city 
marshal of Granada had to be a gun 
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man; and, in order that none might 
misunderstand this fact, he wore his 
yellow hair long and sported an im- 
mense black slouch-hat. 

“Send this flunky away,” said Slim, 
waving his hand toward the indignant 
turnkey. ‘What I’ve got to say ain’t 
for anybody but real people.” 

“T like your nerve!” said the mar- 
shal. “Better beat it, Bill.” 

3111 dripped away down the corridor, 
grumbling under his breath. The mar- 
shal, after one look at Vestibule Slim, 
was vainly trying to identify the face 
as one on his collection of posters. 

“Well,” said the city marshal ami- 
ahly, “I suppose you want to give vour- 


self up and split the reward. How 
much is it that’s offered?” 
“Tt’s a gold-mine,” said Slim. “It’s 


a United States mint!” 

There was a deep glint in the mar- 
shal’s eye as he leaned forward, and he 
shot his question like a bullet: 

“Bank or train robbery?” 

“Nothing like that.” said Slim. “T 
ain’t done nothing. This is a legiti- 
mate business proposition.” 

“Well, of all the—”’ The marshal’s 
vocabulary failed him. ‘Have you got 
me out a night like this just to—” 

“Just a second,” interposed Slim. 
“Gimme a chance to get my bets down. 
Marshal, this town is under water. Fv- 
erv business house on Main Street is 
going to be flooded before morning. 
Evervbody’s so busy saving his own 
stuff that the merchants can’t hire help 
to go into the cellars and basements. 
and the storekeepers stand to lose a 
fortune.” 

“Tell me something I don’t know,” 
growled the marshal. 

“Tn a minute,” pleaded Slim. “Do 
vou know how much money they’re of. 
fering men to-night to work in those 
flooded cellars? Five—dollars—an— 


hour! And they ean’t get ’em at any 
price. ‘The only way they’ll ever get 


men into those cellars is to drive ’em 
down there. You could drive ’em if 


you had the men, and IT know where 
vou ean get ’em!” 

“Git somewhere!” said the city mar- 
shal venomously. “Git somewhere! Quit 
ravin’ and come down to cases!” 
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“T suppose you keep a register here 
at this hotel,” said Slim pleasantly. 
“You'll probably know how many ho- 
boes you’ve got in here to-night?” 

“About thirty,” said the marshal. 
“Why?” 

“And I know where you can grab 
thirty more,” said Slim quickly. 
“There ain’t a wheel turning on any 
of these roads; there ain’t a way for 
any man who’s in this town to get out, 
unless he’s a good swimmer, and the 
swimmin’s bad this time of year. 
You’ve got these "boes dead to rights. 
You ean give ’em a spiel about the law 
allowin’ you to press ’em into service, 
same as you can grab any citizen to 
make him fight a forest fire. Any ’bo 
knows that. Now, then, you don’t 
have to appear in this thing at all. 
You furnish the hoboes, and I’ll handle 
the storekeepers, make all the con- 
tracts, collect the money, and we’ll split 
it up. Are you on?” 

The marshall hesitated, and 
fired the deciding shot. 

“Sixty men at five dollars an hour— 
ten hours a day,” said he softly. “That’s 
worth trying for, ain’t it?” 

The marshal brought the front legs 
of his chair to the floor with a bang. 

“Where did vou say I could get the 
rest of those tramps?” he asked. 

“T thought vou’d see it that way,” 
said Slim. “Now, I’ll go out and rustle 
around among the storekeepers. I'll 
contract to deliver so many men to each 
store, as far as thev’ll go. It might not 
he a bad idea to give these fellows some 
money. That'll keep ’em quiet.” 

“Leave that to me,” said the city 
marshal. “T’ll treat ’em white. We can 
arrange to get ’em out at work before 
day-light in the morning, and bring 
‘em hack here after dark. If there’s 
any holler from the merchants, vou 
square it without lugging me into the 


thing. Now, where can I find the rest 
of these fellows?” 


Slim 


IT. 


THat night the freight-yards were 
scientifically and painstakingly raided. 
The victims, protesting bitterly, were 
haled through deep water to the 
bastille, 
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“T been to jail a many a time,” com- 
lained Boston Red, “but this is the 
rst time I ever had a cop come after 

me in a boat. This ain’t moral, this 
ain’t. Even a cop ought to be abed 
an’ asleep a night like this.” 

At four o’clock in the morning the 
real prisoners in the upper tier of cells 
sniffed unbelievingly. 

“Am I crazy?” asked a second-story 
man of his cell-mate, “or do I smell 
ham and aigs? And regular coffee?” 

On the lower floor were the large 
steel cells, commonly known as the 
tanks. Prisoners of no class or stand- 
ing were herded into the tanks, and 
this morning there were sixty-seven of 
them. 

“T wish I may die,” said the second- 
story man a few minutes later, “if they 
ain’t feedin’ them hoboes ham _ an’ 
aigs! What’s going to happen?” 

The tramps were none the less mysti- 
fied, but deeply grateful. 

“This is class!” said Boston Red 
cheerily over his second cup of coffee. 
“This sure is class! This here head 
constable’s a human man, that’s what 
he is! Me for him!” 

A heavy door banged, and the “hu- 
man man” stood among his guests. 
Taking a position under the electric 
light, he drew from _ his inside 
pocket a paper liberally plastered 
with seals and ribbons. He un-.~ 
folded the do- 
cument with de- 
liberation. 


“Accordin’ to 
the law and the 
statutes of the 
State of Color- 
ado,” said he in 
a loud official 
voice,” prison- 
ers waitin’ trial 
for minor of- 
fences can be 
pressed into ser- 
vice in time of 
fire, food, or 
act of God. This 
town is flooded, 
and there’s a lot 
of work that’s 
got to be done. 
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You're going to do it! I’ve got 
the right to make you work for 
nothing; but I’m a white man, I am, 
and I believe in treatin’ everybody 
white. A dollar an hour is what these 
storekeepers are offerin’, and I’ll split 
it up with you.” 
The marshal paused for breath. 


“Um -m- m1!” said Boston Red 
thoughtfully. “Might have known 
them ham and eggs meant some- 
thing.” 


“T’m a white man,” repeated the mar- 
shal belligerently, “but I’m troubled 
with large black spots if I’m peeved. 
Anyhow, four a day is pretty soft for 


hoboes, and I eat and sleep you. Fall 
in by the door, there!” 
During the night Vestibule Slim 


splashed up and down Granada’s streets 
bringing hope with him. He promised 
to deliver labor at daylight, and the 
merchants received him with thanks- 
giving. They had found that Gran- 
ada’s lawful citizens were opposed to 
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‘‘Thirty-one hundred bucks 
Not so bad for a starter!’’ 
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drowning in dark cellars with their 
arms full of canned peaches. 

The laborers arrived just before day- 
light, each squad under the supervision 
of a friend whom the marshal could 
trust. Many of the recruits expressed 
reluctance to enter the cold water with- 
out hip-hoots; but when it was pointed 
out to them that the water was neck 
deep in most places—in extreme cases 
of incipient mutiny it was pointed out 
with a sawed-off shotgun—they saw the 
fault in their contention, and plunged 
in bravely. 

Men who had never worked before 
and have never worked since, having 
but a theoretical acquaintance with wa- 
ter in any form, performed marvels. 
Knee - deep, waist-deep, shoulder-deep 
they splashed and floundered about in 
the cellars, and brought out what they 
found there, the merchants thought- 
fully providing powerful stimulants. 

Vestibule Slim was everywhere, the 
buffer between supply and demand. 

“If there’s anv holler coming,” said 
he to the merchants, “holler to me. 
I’m the admiral of this navy!” 

That night the rain fell in torrents. 
The submarine brigade, wrapped in 
coarse blankets, its clothes drving on 
the jail radiators, examined its toes 
and blasphemed heartily. The city mar- 
shal, seated in his small office at the 
jail, watched with glistening eves while 
Vestibule Slim counted the receipts. 

“Hear that rain?” asked Slim, as he 

neatly stacked a double handful of gold 
mat “The market is rising, I tell 
vou, marsh. It’s rising about an inch 
every fifteen minutes. The law of sup- 
ply and demand—” 


“How much you got there?” rather 
illogically asked the marshal. 
Slim skimmed lightly over several 


stacks of shining gold pieces, rustled 
through a roll of currency, and grinned 
as he announced the total. 

“Thirty-one hundred bucks,” 
“Not so bad for a starter!” 

“Bad?” gasped the marshal. “T 
didn’t know there was that much mon- 
ey in the world!” 

“When you’ve got something that 
other people have to have, and vou’ve 
got all of it there is, you can charge 


said he. 
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any price and get away with it,” said 
Slim wisely. “That’s ‘what makes a 
trust. Wish’t we had some more men. 

‘an’t you take a boat and go through 
the railroad-yards again? , They’ re 
worth fifty a day, you know.” 

“Son, said the marshal admiringly, 

“vouwre sure a curly wolf with long 
claws. If I had your brains and my 
good looks, I’d be up in Denver, makin’ 
faces at the mint! Gimme a little of 
that, till I go out and pay off the hired 
hands.” 

The sight and the feel of real money 
aroused in those blanketed sufferers a 
flash of false gaiety. Seven poker- 
games formed in as many minutes. 

At midnight the marshall’s boatman 
arrived with a single prisoner—a squat, 
under-sized man with a villainous face 
and a taste for argument. 

“A rotten poor catch!” grunted the 
marshal contemptuously. ‘Why, he 
ain’t half a man!” 


“Look here!” the little man explod- 
ed. ‘“What’s this pinch for? I ain’t no 
common hobo. I’ve got money. Be- 
sides, I ain’t done nothing.” 

“Maybe not,” said the marshal sooth- 
ingly, “but you’re going to do some- 
thing to-morrow. Put him in with the 
rest.” 

Next day the good work went on 
swimmingly. The water was still ris- 
ing, and the submerged sixty-seven and 
a half had a frightful ten hours. They 
railed at the law and cursed their over- 
seers, but a sawed-off shotgun consti- 
tutes a powerful argument; and, besides, 
there was no way of leaving town. 

The new prisoner, christened Pitts- 
burgh Shorty, was assigned to a cellar 
with four feet of water in it, where he 
moved about like some strange aquatic 
monster, breathing through his nose. 

That night there was more money 
to be divided between the marshal and 
Vestibule Slim. 

“Took here,” said the latter, “T ain’t 
going to carry all this dough around 
with me. I’ve known whole families 
to be murdered for less. Haven’t you 
got a bank-aceount?” 

“Tf I had, would I be a city marshal?” 
asked that dignitary reproachfully. 
“And, what’s more, I wouldn’t dare op- 
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en one now and begin depositing a 
bunch like this every day. People would 
talk.” 

‘“‘What’s the matter with this safe of 
your?” asked Slim. “It looks like a 
good one.” 

“Tt ought to be,” said the marshal 
proudly. “It stuck the city eight hun- 
dred bucks. I’m the only one that 
knows the combination; and there’s a 
big box inside that we can put the whole 
thing in, and leave it there till we 


split.” 
ITT. 


For six terrible days the unwilling 
saviours of a city’s goods endured mar- 
tyrdom by water. Revolt was in the 
air. The cold water had entered their 
very souls. The novelty of the work 
had worn off, and so had most of the 
skin on their hands and feet. 

“The law!” said Boston Red with a 
rattling volley of profanity. ‘‘Does the 
law say that any hick constable can 
grab me and make me wade in ice-wa- 
ter till my toes drop off? I ain’t a 
healthy guy, anyway ; and there’s weak- 
lings in my family. I ain’t had a long 
breath this week. Maybe what I got is 
the scurvy. They tell me you get that 
by being around water too much.” 

“No,” said a lean, blue - nosed man 
called ’Frisco Slat, “I had a girl once 
that took in washin’. Her hands used 
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to be like that. It ain’t no disease. Any- 
how, the trains will be runnin’ in an- 
other day or so; an’ me to grab the first 
rattler I see, if it’s the last official act of 
my life! I’d have done better to enlist 
in the regular salt-water navy that time 
my folks wanted me to!” 

But all things have an end, and the 
waters were receding. The yellow Ar- 
kansas was sullenly retiring to its bed, 
leaving a sea of mud behind. 

On the seventh and last day of the 
work, Pittsburgh Shorty and three oth- 
ers were turned over to Casey & Zolin- 
ski, who sold mining-supplies. Casey, 
who had a bitter tongue, stood at the 
cellar entrance, and watched Shorty, 
who came waddling, nose deep, with a 
case of giant-powder held above his 
head. 

“You’re a fine kind of a shrimp to 
be gettin’ five dollars an hour!” said 
Casey. ‘‘You ought to be—hey, there! 
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What did you drop that powder for?” 

Pittsburgh Shorty went under twice 
before he was rescued by his fellow la- 
borers. That evening, when Vestibule 
Slim called to collect two hundred dol- 
lars, Mr. Zolinski, who handled the 
money for the firm, put in a further ob- 
jection. 

“Dot sawed-off feller, he’s no good 
said he angrily. “First he drops a 
whole case of powder in the water, an’ 
then he don’t do a thing but set around 
and set around, and says he’s thinking 
and I shall not bother him. For five 
dollars an hour, he thinks! Don’t I 
catch him stealing some miners’ fuse? 
And when I ask him what for he wants 
it, he says he don’t know; he’s swallow- 
ed so much water this week, he says 
it’s gone to his brains and he ain’t re- 
sponsible. I shall pay him five dollars 
an hour? ‘Fooey!” 

That night, as Pittsburgh Short 
waddled back to the jail, he seemed sil- 
ent and preoccupied, and in his eye 
there was a purely professional light. 
He carried a small bundle under his 
arm. 

At the jail the marshal delivered his 
second address. 

“You can sleep late to-morrow, 
men,” said he. “You’re about through 
with your work now. I don’t mind 
saying that you’ve done fine. The town 
ought to be proud of you. Of course, 
you’ve all got money to show for it— 
a lot of money, these hard times.” 

Late that night Vestibule Slim and 
the marshal were undressing in Slim’s 
room at the Granada House, two blocks 
from the jail. The marshal, being 
somewhat thrifty, had accepted Slim’s 
invitation to remain for the night. Sim 
opened the window and looked out at 
the stars. 

“The market is falling, marsh,” he 
remarked. “This is the end of our 
good thing. I'll bet there ain’t a ’bo 
in the whvle country who won’t travel 
a thousand miles to skip this town next 
time there’s a flood. These fellows won’t 
ever bother you. They’ll be too busy 
gettin’ out of town the quickest 
way.” 

The marshall thoughtfully removed 
one rubber boot. 
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“T believe I'll turn ’em all loose,” 
said he. “That’s the best way.” 

“Y’m going to duck out myself to- 
morrow morning,” said Slim, drawing 
the blanket up around his ears. “We'll 
go down to the jail the first thing when 
we get up, and split the bank-roll. 
There’s a little more than nine thous- 
and apiece. That’s bread on the wa- 
ters for you.” 

“Bread!” ejaculated the marshal rev- 
erently. “It’s angel-cake!”’ 

Thus, side by side, the oddly assorted 
couple fell into a deep sleep, each to 
dream of the things that nine thous- 
and dollars would buy. 


IV. 


GRANADA’S city jail was a very quiet 
place at seven o’clock the next morning. 
There was about the ugly brown build- 
ing an air of almost Sabbath calm. 

“Poor devils!” said the marshal to 
Vestibule Slim, ‘“‘they’re all asleep yet. 
We handed ’em a pretty tough deal, 
my son. It’s a wonder half of ’em 
ain’t dead with pneumonia. Hello, this 
front door is we aaa y That’s funny.” 

Just inside the door they came upon 
the night turnkey, trussed like a fowl. 
When the gag had been taken from his 
mouth and the cords from his wrists 
and ankles, he spat a few times and 
coughed huskily. 

“Quick!” stormed the marshal. 
“How many of ’em got away?” 

“The prisoners are all safe,” croaked 
the turnkey, “but that blasted hobo 
navy of yours has sailed. They went 
out about two this morning, singing 
and counting their money. That little 
sawed-off guy was leadin’ them.” 

“Money?” said the marshal, looking 
at Slim. For the first time he became 


aware that the corridor was littered 
with mortar and bits of wood. ‘‘Some- 


thing’s come off here!” he ejaculated. 
Slim was already at the door of the 
marshall’s office. He heard the words, 
and, after one glance inside, turned 
with a twisted grin on his lips. 
“You’ve called the turn, marsh, old 
boy,” said he sadly; ‘“‘and it looks like 
what come off was the door of that 
eight-hundred-dollar safe!” 
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There is No Crisis Ahead 


An impression prevails that Canada is suffering more from monetary stringeucy 


than other countries. 


This, in the opinion of Mr. Appleton, is a wrong impression. 


Canada, he holds, though passing through a period of very extraordinary develop- 
ment, is not suffering from the world-wide money-tightness relatively more than other 


countries in the borrowing class. 


He refutes criticisms which presage serious trouble 


because of Canada’s so-called ‘‘adverse’’ trade balance, and maintains that business 
generally will proceed without serious interruption.—Editor. 


By John Appleton 


SHREWD Canadian business men have 
long had their eyes well set upon cer- 
tain danger signals which were ahead. 
The chief one was in the extent of Can- 
ada’s borowing. Heavy borrowing is 
accompanied by as much danger when 
the whole nation is a party to it as in 
the case of an individual who borrows 
heavily. The wisdom or prudence of 
the borrowing depends upon the bor- 
rowers’ ability to liquidate when called 
upon to do so. There is no cause for 
hesitation in repeating a declaration of 
faith in the ability of Canada to pay 
her debts. Not long ago in this maga- 
zine it was held that Canada could de- 
liver the goods. It may be that the ex- 
penditure of new capital, temporarily, is 
disproportionate to the development of 
Canada’s productive power. A _ re-ad- 
justment will be effected by a slowing- 
down until Canada’s crop, mineral, and 
manufacturing products increase. To 
handle them as it is, there is a deficiency 
in transportation facilites, and for the 
people employed in the productive in- 
dustries there is a shortage of good 
housing accommodation. Under the 
circumstances, it is very hard for Can- 
adian business men to believe that the 
expenditure of new and borrowed capi- 
tal has been disproportionate to the aug- 
mentation of the productive forces of 
the Dominion. 

But whether Canadians believe it or 
not it would appear that investors who 
have been lending money to Canada are 
of the opinion that as a nation we have 
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been borrowing too much, and that we 
ought to produce and export more 
wealth. This opinion has to be taken 
with a grain of salt. Canada’s difficulty 
in getting all the capital she desires is 
a difficulty experienced in common with 
every other country. If Canada has 
been prodigal in her borrowing, it is a 
charge to which practically every other 
country in the heaneeian class will 
plead guilty. One thing Canadians 
ought to keep well in mind, and that is 
to see that the money borrowed is put 
to good use—that is, productive use. 

Business men will err in judgment 
if they attribute the present monetary 
stringency to domestic causes solely. It 
is due very largely to external causes. 
Over-expansion may be a contributory 
cause. Of the latter, perhaps the most 
obvious is that of the extraordinary ad- 
vance in land values, and the specula- 
tion that has been attracted by it. 

But a few years ago the man who 
stayed by his plough, or toiled at his 
bench, was considered as being devoid 
of normal enterprise. Jo make a 
plough, or to cultivate the land was, to 
a great extent, regarded as unfit employ- 
ment for the man of brain and ability, 
when the opportunity was present to 
buy land and sell it again at a big pro- 
fit—more than could be earned by a 
year’s digging at ever so fertile a patch 
of the source of all wealth, Mother 
Earth. But at the present time the 
freshness of the sudden successes achiev- 
ed in the real estate gamble has worn 
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off. Meanwhile there exists a struggle 
to hold and turn into cash the erstwhile 
magnificent equities. The question now 
confronting hosts of Canadians is, will 
real estate values hold? Will immigra- 
tion be maintained at a rate such as to 
create for this or that property, a de- 
mand strong enough to let the present 
holder out with or without a profit? 
Will the man at the plough and at the 
bench continue to toil hard and produce 
enough to pay the interest and other 
charges which Canada as a nation has 
piled up? ‘These seem to be serious 
questions which concern the business 
men of Canada at the present time. 

They are questions, however, of a 
domestic character, and do not materi- 
ally affect the sources from which the 
great supplies of new capital are drawn. 

Real estate fevers and booms in a 
rapidly growing country like Canada, 
are like the measles to youth. To the 
business of the Dominion as a whole, 
real estate speculation is merely inci- 
dental. If the Dominion has to expand 
further there will be real estate specu- 
lation and speculators. Canada must 
have railroads, homes and _ factories, 
and so long as these are in the building, 
there will be attractive advances in real 
estate, and all these have not as yet 
been anticipated. It would be quite idle 
to argue that the future, as to property 
values, in many districts has been dis- 
counted for many years, and in some 
for ever. But nothing short of the great 
loss which has occurred to many would 
teach the folly of buying offerings of 
lots without subjecting them to as close 
a personal inspection as a horse lover 
would a horse fancied as desirable for 
his stables. Real estate peddlers have 
developed a “scientific salesmanship” 
that ranks higher in the scale of impo- 
sition than the historic tricks of horse 
dealers. Regrettable, however, as are 
real estate booms, they are as inevitable 
as measles, and they will be with Can- 
ada for many years subsequent to the 
passing away of this generation. 

With the cause of the present mone- 
tary stringency, however, real estate has 
but little to do. Money invested in real 
estate goes from one pocket to another, 
as in a game of poker. What is lost to 
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the country is the time and attention de- 
voted to gambling that should be added 
to the nation’s wealth, if devoted to pro- 
duction. The aggregate of that time 
and attention is very considerable. Cir- 
cumstances are now compelling the 
gamblers to seek more useful occupa- 
tions. The pubiic has lost enough in 
the real estate game to teach it to keep 
out of it. 

The most serious aspect of the over- 
expansion in real estate values, and the 
resultant speculation, is the use made 
of the latter by influential critics of 
Canada’s credit. Canada has become 
one of the most extensive borrowers in 
the world’s money market, and any 
blot on her escutcheon is seized upon by 
rivals in the money market to defame 
her credit. Fair or not fair, commerce 
has decreed that the seller of any com- 
modity can seek to gain advantage by 
pointing out the defects of a rival’s 
offerings. Every Canadian borrower in 
London is faced with some one or other 
“real estate scandal,” as evidence of Can- 
ada’s over-borrowing. Regrettable as 
these have been, they are but trifling as 
a contribution to the cause of the mone- 
tary tightness which prevails. 


In Canada, some inconvenience is be- 
ing experienced by reason of a world- 
wide tightness of money, caused by the 
waste of war in the Balkan Peninsula, 
by the increase of armaments in Eur- 
ope, by uncertainty as to the tariff pol- 
icy of the United States, by the huge 
expenditure of new capital in the coun- 
tries undergoing development, amongst 
which Canada must be classed, and by 
the exceptional trade expansion in the 
United Kingdom. The absorption of 
so much new capital by this world-wide 
activity has led to keener and more vi- 
cious competition. Canada has been in 
the past favored by the London market, 
and like all favorites, she is being sub- 
jected to more than ordinary scrutiny. 

New York, never too friendly, has 
poured forth vials of criticism on Can- 
ada and her undertakings. In the 
“New York Analyst,” the adverse 
trade balance of Canada was represented 
to be a danger signal of portentous sig- 
nificance, and in the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, and other journals of 
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standing, attacks have been leveled 
against the positions of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, whose position in the 
money markets of the world is no mean 
factor in the determining of credits. 
It should be remembered also, that 
Canada’s skirts have on them other 
blemishes than that of soil from real 
estate transactions. The Quebec Rail- 
way, Light and Power financing in 
France, and the frightful imposition 
of timber deals on Britishers, are all 
pegs on which memory hangs tenaci- 
ously. Sir Rodolphe Forget, says a con- 
frere of his, will get out of his troubles. 
No doubt the undertaking under pres- 
ent conditions will be difficult if half 
the unprinted rumors respecting the 
undertakings he controls, are true. 
These blemishes, our very extraordin- 
ary trade position and very extraordin- 
ary development provide for our critics 
a splendid basis on which to build plaus- 
ible signals of coming disaster. These 
signals cannot with impunity be disre- 
garded. Credit is a very sensitive bird. 


Her favored haunts are where there 
is no danger threatened or suggested. 
If for some years, her favored perch has 
been on Canada’s long lines of steel 
rails, and on the boughs of her forest 
giants or blossoming orchards, on 
piles of silver and golden ore, on the 
stocks of unnumbered acres, or in the 
rigging of a fast-growing merchant 
marine, her flight may be hastened by 
arousing apprehension. That seems to 
be the purpose of Canadian critics. Mr. 
Fred. R. Macauly, in the New York 
Analyst, likens the present trade fig- 
ures to those of the United States when 
that country had a population of 40,- 
000,000. Its adverse trade balance was 
then, in 1872, $116,000,000, as com- 
pared with Canada’s adverse balance of 
$288,000,000 in 1912, for a population 
of 8,000,000. Such a position on Can- 
ada’s part, is regarded by Mr. Macaulay 
as “startling.” To put it in that way, 
at a time when the whole world, by a 
combination of international circum- 
stances, is disposed to be alarmed, is 
likely to cause apprehension. It is not 
a new attack, but new ammunition has 
been used. Comparisons between the 
trade figures of Canada and those of the 


United States, in the rapidly growing 
periods of that country’s growth, have 
not been previously used. Sir Edmund 
Walker, Sir Williams Taylor and others 
have dealt with Canada’s adverse bal- 
ance of trade, and dealt with it effectu- 
ally, but Mr. Macaulay has found a new 
line which calls for an answer. ‘Two 
writers in The Financial Post essayed 
to defend the position of Canada, as 
against attempts to injure her credit 
from Mr. Macaulay’s point of view. 


Prof. Mavor says: “The sharpest addition to 
the adverse balance occurred in 1908 when the 
amount of capital raised on Canadian account in 
London jumped at once from an average of about 
$33,000,000 a year to nearly $137,000,000 in 1908. 
and an average of $178,000,000 a year for the five 
years succeeding 1907. 

“That this remarkable movement is worthy of 
serious attention cannot be doubted, but that in 
itself it affords cause for alarm cannot be ad 
mitted. A country may prosper under conditions 
in which the trade balance is either favorable 
or the adverse. The years from 1895 to 1901, 
during which the trade balance was favorable, 
were not especially prosperous years for Can 
ada; the years between 1901 and 1912, during 
which the balance was strikingly adverse, were 
unquestionably prosperous years. Capital pour- 
ed into the country, because there was an effec- 
tive demand for it. Immigration became greater 
than ever before, because there was an effective 
demand for people. Increase in demand for goods 
which resulted from these incidents meant pros- 
perity.”’ 


Another writer, Mr. W. L. McKin- 
non, brusquely disposes of the question 
in this way: 


“It is probably true that there has been nothing 
in history to match Canada’s ‘adverse trade bal- 
ance,” by which he means our excess of imports 
over exports. This unusual situation is to the 
credit of Canada and is merely a manifestation 
of the wonderful natural resources of Canada, 
and of the energy which Canadians are using 
to develop their country. 

“Apparently Canada has entered upon a new 
economic period. Old standards do not apply 
to-day. The writer says that United States in 
1872 had an adverse trade balance of $116,000,000, 
with a population of 40,000,000, as compared to 
Canada’s adverse balance of $288,000,000 in 1912 
for a population of 8,000,000. 

“But this comparison means nothing because 
conditions and standards are different to-day. 
One man in 1913 with a steam shovel will do 
more work than 300 men with hand shovels could 
do in 1872 because of these different conditions, 
And so it is all along the line. 

“The point is not whether Canada is ahead 
or behind other countries, so much as whether 
Canada is good for the vast debt she is con- 
tracting. 

“Canada is good for this debt if she offers 
security for repayment of the principal money 
borrowed and at the same time earns the in- 
terest and sinking fund charges as well. 

“It is doubtful if any informed person to-day 
will say that the resources of Canada, if prop- 
erly developed, are not good security for any 
debt Canadians are likely to incur.” 


No better answer can be given than 
either of the two which we have just 
quoted. It will be noted that both writ- 
ers lay stress upon the importance of 
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production. Mr. McKinnon refers to 
the assets of Canada being good security 
for the debts contracted, if the resources 
are “properly developed.” Professor 
Mavor indicates that the larger propor- 
tion of imports are for “productive” 
purposes, but points to the danger aris- 
ing from indiscreet investment in pro- 
ductive implements when there is ab- 
sence of the means to properly utilize 
them. Mr. Macaulay’s contention 
would be quite tenable if Canada did 
not present the opportunity to employ 
yrofitably the large amounts she has 
orrowed. ‘To clearly grasp the propor- 
tions of this amount it may be as well 
to reproduce the percentage of Canadian 
loans to the total New World’s applica- 
tions in London for several years past, 
as ~ ared by Mr. Macaulay. 
907 14.1 p.c. of the total world 
applications. 

1908 14.3 p.c. of the total world 

applications. 

1969 14.0 p.c. of the total world 

applications. 

1910 13.7 p.c. of the total world 

applications. 

1911 21.4 p.c. of the total world 

applications. 

1912 22.2 p.c. of the total world 

applications. 

Canada has of late made good use of 
these huge amounts borrowed. There 
has been some waste, as is common to 
any human undertaking. But to date, 
the amount has not been abnormal. 
Canada has been, during the past ten 
years, very utilitarian in her ideals. 
Her energy as well as her borrowings 
have gone into plant and productive 
equipment. It remains, however, for 
her to make good. Many a promising 
son has been set up in business on an 
elaborate scale by a proud father, and 
in the course of a year or two, little is 
left but sad though useful experience. 
Canada may be regarded safely as hav- 
ing had the experience. Her people 
have been hardened by pioneer hard- 
ships and struggles. ‘The great base on 
which her commercial and financial 
structure is being built is grounded on 
generations of frugality, just coming in- 
to the recognition which the world 
owes it. The adverse trade balance, 
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therefore, may be set aside as a danger 
signal, except in so far as it temporarily 
makes it more difficult to get new capi- 
tal. The temporary difficulty is one of 
some account. Since the closing months 
of last year there has been a very mark- 
ed stringency, and it has lasted longer 
than generaliy anticipated. Prophecies 
early in the year were made subject to 
the termination of the Balkan War, but 
that disturbing factor has not yet been 
given its quietus. It is still the source 
of anxiety and the cause of nervousness 
on the part of investors. Meanwhile, 
the nations of Europe are increasing the 
waste of armaments. Early in June, 
at the time of writing, the outlook for 
easier money and lower rates of interest 
is gloomier than it has been since the 
close of 1912. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, it is apparent that 
Canada will have to “slow up.” This 
does not necessarily mean depression. 
If our factories continue to operate as 
fully as they are doing at present; if 
our crop area and product continues to 
expand; and if our mineral output 
maintains its record, there is little like- 
lihood of actual dullness. If the banks 
find money to enable the commerce of 
the country to be carried on, there will 
be no unpleasant business stagnation. 
What the banks cannot do, however, is 
to provide capital either for building 
new railroads, dwellings or factories. In 
the form of capital expenditure there 
will be some slowing up, and in a few 
roonths, industrial undertakings con- 
cerned will begin to feel the conse- 
quences. 


In view of the present unsettled state 
of the political as well as the financial 
world, the prospects of easier money 
are less bright than a few months ago. 
But if there are no further untoward 
developments the extent to which Can- 
ada will suffer will be limited. Already 
the brakes have been applied. The 
danger signals put up, have been heed- 
ed, and despite all adverse criticisms, 
Canada will weather the wave of tight 
money with a sprightliness that will 
justify some envy on the part of her 
rivals in the money markets. 
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Review of Reviews 


The selections that have been made for this issue cover a wide field of reading 
on the part of the editors. The articles selected will be found to give interesting 
information on subjects that are not usually treated in everyday reading matter. 
We had hoped to insert a larger number of leading cartoons, but we were unable to 
secure copies in time. This feature will be improved in each succeeding issue, and 
we trust to have the representative cartoons from the Canadian press reproduced 
here. The illustrations that do appear will be found a great help to the reader in 


this review work. 


Three Women Who Manage Millions 


Emergency Thrusts Three Widows into the High Finance of Fortune 
Builders and They Make Good, 


That women can rise to an emergency in 
sickness and display a fortitude that no 
philosophy has as yet explained, has been 
exemplified time and again. Equally suc- 
cessful in the management of business en- 
terprises, she has demonstrated in her un- 
tiring nature, persistent attention and ex- 
ecutive intuition, her right to equality with 
men. 

To become a successful financier and 
manager of millions, when circumstances 
have pushed the load of much responsi- 
bility upon her, is another role played well 
by the sex. When those builders of for- 
tunes Messrs. Sage, Harriman, and recent- 
ly, Flagler, departed from the scene, their 
widows assumed their work. 

The first had been the daughter of a 
Michigan lumberman, the second the 
daughter of a Presbyterian clergyman of 
Philadelphia, and the third was_ the 
daughter of Captain W. R. Kenan, who had 
served in the Confederate Army, and whose 
land and slaves vanished in the trials of 
arms. In Cleveland’s administration he be- 
came collector of the port of Wilmington, 
and meantime his daughter, one of four, 
had been at school at St. Mary’s, in Wil- 
mington. She had not married at thirty- 
four when she met Mr. Flagler through her 
sister, Mrs. Clisby Wise, who had been at 
school with his niece. Gratitude for kind- 
ness to the niece is the ascribed reason for 
a gift of a house in Macon to Mrs. Wise 
and Miss Kenan. After the Florida law 
legalized divorce from a mate mentally de- 
ranged, he married Miss Kenan and he 
settled upon her $4,000,000, upon his for- 

















The late Henry M. Flagler. He was the son 
of a Presbyterian clergyman in a little vil- 
lage of New York. He died on May 20th 
last, at the age of 83, leaving one of the 
largest estates ever accumulated by a single 
individual. 
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mer wife in asylum $3,000,000, and upon 
his new wife’s sisters $50,000 each, besides 
restoring their ante-bellum plantation home 
at Duplin. 

As a girl Mary Lily Kenan had been 
pretty, piquant, in the French type, no 
higher than five feet two, and at thirty- 
six, when she became Mrs. Flagler, she was 
known as ‘‘a woman of tact and tempera- 
ment.’’ Newport, where she went a sum- 
mer or two later, saw her to be of gentle 
manner, whose hair was now. sedately 
eraying. But influential women who had 
been her friends in Wilmington did not 


now flock to her, triumphant as were her 
entertainments otherwise. And_ she left 
Newport to itself and its well-known irre 


proachable reserves regarding divorce and 


re-marriage to make her home in Flerida. 


Mr. Harriman’s sons were not of age 


when he died; and Mr. Sage left no issue. 
Mr Flagler had one ehild by his second 
wife, Henry Harkness Flagler, who is 
known to be conscientious, eharitable, and 
of business eapacity. So it is not expect- 
ed in New York that the Flagler last will 
and testament will be found to have he- 
stowed upon the widow so wide a power of 
administration or so large an outright 
share of possessions as did the wills of 
Mr. Harriman and Mr. Sage. Such _ por- 
tion as may go to her, however. she is said 
to be entirely equal to managing with fore- 
sight and in the spirit of the man who 
‘‘made” the Florida Fast Coast. His ‘‘rail- 
wav that goes to sea’’ cost over $10,000.- 
N00, and was finished a vear aco January. 
He did not expect more than a 3 per cent. 
return: he was eontent if he had hrought 
(nha some hours nearer New York. and 
made it possible to go from New York to 
Havana bv Pullman. 

Both Mrs. Flagler and Harrv Harkness 
Flagler will need all the exeentive teach- 
ing they had from H. M. Flagler to deal 
with what he may have left them. Aside 
from the railroad extension over the Flo- 
rida Keys, reckoned to represent $10.000,- 
000, Mr. Flagler expended $18,000,000 on 
old railroads and town development, $12,- 
000,000 in hotels, $1,000,000 in steamships. 
A vear after his last marriage he consoli- 
dated the Florida Fast Coast Steamship 
Company with the Plant Steamship Com- 
pany, retaining one-half of the stock of 
the eonsolidation. Although the Flagler 
estate is estimated to be of value between 
$60,000,000 and $80,000,000, his Standard 
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The most recent photo of Mrs. Harrimaa, 
with her eldest daughter. 


Mrs. Harriman is the widow of the great rail- 
road financier, her daughter being Mrs. Rob- 
ert L. Gerry. This is the first time Mrs. 
Harriman has been seen in publie since the 
death of her husband although she still con 
ducts her business in person. 


Oil stock has a value of $34,000,000, and 
for once Wall Street’s estimate is thought 
low instead of high. What its real value 
is may not be known, as, according to Wall 
Street gossip, Mr. Flagler trusteed most of 
his property before his death, and by 
means of this deed of trust many of his un- 
finished plans will be carried out by his son 
and his last wife. 

No information regarding the contents of 
his will runs contrary to the probability 
that Mrs. Flagler must be listed among 
the tremendously rich relicts of American 
captains of fortune—Mrs. Sage, Mrs. Har- 
riman, Mrs. Leeds, et al. Mrs. Flagler’s 
portion is not expected to approach Mrs. 
Sage’s $65,000,000 or Mrs. Harriman’s 
$71,000,000 or Mrs. Leeds’s 40,000,000. 

Mrs. Sage was a teacher, salary, $200, 
before she married. She is administering 
the millions devised to her without greatly 
diminishing them, although she has given 
away, outright, more than $20,000,000. 
‘*Sickness, misery, misfortune, fires, the 
toreed miseries of life, are the conditions 


would alleviate,’’ she onee said. but she 


nas not limited expenditure to relief, she 
as so invested her funds that some graces 
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may be added to living—as when she gave 
a mile of rhododendrons to Central Park, 
purchased an island on the Gulf Coast for 
migrating birds, constructed a suburban re- 
production of the German eity of Frank- 
fort for people of middling incomes, and 
$10,000,000 for improving (not merely re- 
hieving) social conditions. Once she re- 
marked of her methods: ‘‘I have the eoun- 
sel of capable men and I use their judg- 
ment, but my own intuitions.’’ 

Mrs. Harriman has been called the ‘‘rich- 
est woman in the world,’’ a financial ticker 
placing the estate that was given over to 
her at $220,000,000. But it couldn’t be 
proved by the inheritance tax collector, and 
the will of Krupp, the gunmaker, made her 
supremacy doubtful. Within a year, the 
money ‘‘at her control’’ has been placed at 
$150,000,000. According to the tax paid 
into the State comptroller’s office her in- 
heritanee was worth $71,053,737. Beyond 
that there has been no appraisal. She did 
not delegate her duties as an executrix, al- 
though no woman of the present, unless it 
is the daughter of Krupp, has taken over 
the control of so large a share of the ecom- 
plex affairs of a multi-millionaire man of 
busihess as Mrs. Harriman, since no man 
burdened himself like Mr. Harriman with 
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the active development of varied interests 
who had not a son to take up the task 
where he left it. 

Mrs. Harriman has been going to her of- 
fice several days a week. Her problem was 
not lke Mrs. Sage’s—dispersal. It was 
conservation, for the children’s sake. 

Yet Mrs. Harriman is not pointed out by 
the suffragettes as a great woman. Per- 
haps because it can hardly be denied that 
she has all a woman need to have to do to 
manage her own family econeerns. This 
doesn’t mean, as you know, merely running 
a mansion in town and fitting up a vast 
Tyrolean Schloss in Ramapo Hills. It also 
means controlling policies in one bank, an 
interest in five others, and studious con- 
centration of what various railroads and 
other companies are doing in relation to 
the fifteen railroads in which she has enor- 
mous holdings. 

Mrs. Harriman’s business training may 
have been more extensive than Mrs. Flag- 
ler’s. She was the daughter of a country 
banker in St. Lawrenee county, went to the 
local publie school, then spent two years 
in a New York finishing school. Then she 
married early and became the mother of 
six children. 


A Flying Machine Before Christ 


And Some Striking Instances — Such as the Taximeter, Looping-the-Loop, 
and Growing Plants by Electricity — Proving That There is 
Nothing New Under the Sun. 


THE SAYING that there is no new thing 
under the sun may be very hackneyed, but 
it is very true. We take a natural pride 
in our wonderful modern inventions, but are 
apt to overlook the fact that they are, after 
all, largely the developments and improve- 
ments of ideas as old as the hills. Among 
several instances a propos of this conten- 
tion Mr. Henry E. Dudeney writing in the 
Strand Magazine mentions that Professor 
Boni, while carrying out excavations in 
Rome, on the site formerly occupied by 
the palace of the Caesars on the Palatine 
Hill, has proved that at least three large 
lifts were used in the palace, enabling the 
Roman Emperors to ascend from the Forum 
to the top of the Palatine. One shaft, 
which has not yet been completely cleared 
from the debris and rubbish which en- 
cumbered it, is no less than a hundred and 
twenty feet deep. Imagination is the true 
begetter of all these things. The man who 
first thought of a flying machine in ages 


long past was doubtless seoffed at as a 
superstitious dreamer, yet here we have to- 
day men flying around us in all directions. 
It will probably always be the same. Even 
so late as 1884 a careful thinker like Rich- 
ard Proctor had so little faith in the pos- 
sibility of dirigible balloons that he could 
write: ‘‘The buoyaney of balloons is se- 
cured, and can be secured, only by one 
method, and that method is such as to pre- 
clude all possibility—so, at least, it seems 
to me—that the balloon can be navigated.’’ 
The fact is that the impossibility of yester- 
day frequently becomes a probability to- 
day and a commonplace achievement to- 
morrow. 

The application of electricity to the eulti- 
vation of plants may strike the reader as 
being the very ‘‘last ery’’ in gardening 
and floriculture, but from an old print 
published toward the end of the eighteenth 
century we have discovered the following 
interesting fact: A letter signed ‘‘Stephen 
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Demainbray,’’ and dated Edinburgh, Feb- 
ruary 10th, 1747, is printed in the old 
Gentleman’s Magazine, in which the writer 
say: ‘‘As the following discovery may be 
of future benefit to society, if the hint be 
rightly taken, | make no doubt of your 
inserting the sketeh of an application of 
electricity towards the improvement of veg- 
etation, which I have reason to believe the 
first put in execution, since nothing hath 
ever been published of the kind. On the 
20th December last I had a myrtle from Mr. 
Bouteher’s greenhouse, which since that 
time I have electrified seventeen times, and 
allowed the shrub half a pint of water each 
fourth day, which you will please observe 
was kept in the room most frequented of 
my house, and consequently most exposed 
to the injuries of the air by the doors and 
windows being oftenest opened. 

This myrtle has since, by electrization, 
produced several shoots, the longest meas- 
uring full three inches; whereas numbers 
of the same kind and vigor, left in the 
said greenhouse, have not shown the least 
degree of inerease since that time.’’ 

Hero of Alexandria (about 125 B.C.) 
was an ingenious inventor of mechanical 
toys. In his works, ‘‘Pneumaties’’ and 
‘*Automata,’’ he deseribes some hunderd 
small machines that he probably never ear- 
ried beyond the ‘‘model’’ stage. These 
included a steam-engine which is said to 
be of the form now known as Avery’s pat- 
ent, and a double forcing pump to be used 
as a fire-engine. Hero was also the or- 
iginal inventor of the automatic delivery, 
or penny-in-the-slot machine. He describes 
‘fa sacrificial vessel which flows only when 
money is introduced.’’ When the coin is 
dropped through the slit it falls on one 
end of a balanced horizontal lever, which, 
being depressed, opens a valve suspended 
from a chain at the other end, and the 
water begins to flow. When the lever has 
been depressed to a certain angle the coin 
falls off, and the value being weighted re- 
turns to its seat and euts off the supply. 

Although the taxicab is a comparative 
novelty, the taximeter was in use about a 
hundred years ago. ‘‘One of these,’’ it 
was announced at the time of its inven- 
tion ‘‘will cost but twenty-five shillings 
without a ease; but if varnished and sil- 
vered as a clock dial, one guinea and a half. 
The others are from two to four guineas, 
and eight guineas if with bells to strike 
the miles and quarters on pulling a string; 
one of which may be seen at Mr. Neale’s, 
watchmaker, in Leadenhall St. 

The modern telegraph could not possibly 
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have been brought to its present state of 
perfection until we had made great addi- 
tions to our knowledge of electricity. Yet 
imagination foreshadowed it. In a little 
hook that lies before us, ‘*‘ Mathematical 
Reereations,’’ by Henry Van Etten (Lon- 
don: 1633), we read: ‘*Some says that by 
helpe of the Magnes persons which are 
absent may know each others minde, as if 
one being here at London, and another at 
Prage in Germany; if each of them had a 
needle touched with one Magnes, then the 
vertue is such that in the same time that 
the needle which is at Prage shall moove, 
this that is at London shall also; provided 
that the parties have like seeret notes or 
alphabets, and the observation be at a set 
houre of the day or night; and when the 
one party will declare unto the other, then 
let that party moove the needle to these let- 
ters which will declare the matter to the 
other, and the mooving of the other parties 
needle shall open his intention. The in- 
vention is subtile, but I doubt whether in 
the world there can be found so great a 
stone, or such a Magnes which earries with 
it such vertue; neither is it expedient, for 
treasons would be then too frequent and 
open.’’ Here we have foreshadowed not 
merely telegraphy but wireless telegraphy! 

The reader may suppose that at least 
the switch-back and looping-the-loop are 
modern inventions. But they are not so, 
as we discover from the print of a switch- 
back that was constructed in 1893, and 
from the public advertisement of a loop 
at Dubourgs Wax-work Exhibition at the 
Haymarket a little later. 


At any rate, the reader may be apt to 

think, the submarine is a quite modern 
motion; but this is not so. Mersenne, in 
his work on ‘‘Hydraulies, Pneumaties, and 
the Art of Navigation,’’ published in Paris 
in 1644, deals with the subject, and Wilkins 
devoted a whole chapter to discussing its 
uses and its difficulties in detail, and a 
submarine boat was actually exhibited on 
the Thames in 1625 with King James I on 
board. Fulton also elaborated complete 
plans of a submarine at the beginning of 
the last century. 
_ But let us pass to the heavier-than-air 
flying-machine, as being perhaps one of the 
most ‘‘modern’’ of all inventions. In the 
very earliest times men have conceived the 
idea of flying with wings like birds. There 
is no reason whatever to doubt the fact 
that Arehytas of Tarentum (about three 
hundred and ninety-four years before the 
Christian era) constructed an automaton 
pigeon that would fly. 
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But a flying-machine invented by a 
Vienna watchmaker named Degan, in 1809, 
has so many points in common with the 
aeroplane of to-day that we will give a des- 
eription of it. A frame was made, prin- 
cipally consisting of rods of some strong 
but light materials, on which the man stood 
erect. A flat-shaped wing, nine feet long, 
eight feet broad at the swell, and terminat- 
ing at a point, proceeded from that part of 
the frame close to each shoulder, and a 
fan-shaped tail, apparently connected with 
both wings, proceeded from behind as far 
as their swell. Each wing was concave, 
like a parachute, and, by a series of cords 
from the different ribs composing it, could 
be suddenly contracted so as to give per- 
cussion against the air, and consequently 
by its resistance produce elevation. 

It is not sufficiently explained how the 
working was effected, but it seems that this 
was done by elevating, depressing, or re- 
volving a crank eonnected at each ex- 
tremity with the series of cords which dis- 
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played or contracted the wings. Degan is 
said not only to have mounted high in the 
air with his machine but to have exhibited 
a flight resembling that of a bird, ‘‘not con- 
sisting merely in ascent or descent, but in 
real aerial navigation.’’ 

Roller-skating came up as a new inven- 
tion about forty years ago. It was, how- 
ever, merely a revival. Most people will 
learn with great surprise that it was in 
vogue at least fifty years before the date at 
which it was looked upon as something 
quite new. 

It is noteworthy, too, that even in our 
games we only improve the pastimes of 
the ancients. We _ invent very little. 
Games with a ball, such as cricket, foot- 
ball, golf, nine-pins, and ping-pong, were 
played, with slightly different rules, by 
our ancestors in the dim past, while chess, 
draughts, ecards, back-gammon, and domin- 
oes are, in their elements, of tremendous 
antiquity. Truly there is nothing new un- 
der the sun. 


The Life of an Artist’s Model 


The Truth About an Arduous Profession Where $600 a Year is Made 
by the Average Poser. 


SOME INTERESTING details of the 
life of an artist’s model are given by Miss 
Muriel Andrews in the London Magazine. 

‘“What an easy life you models have-’’ 
is the kind of thing I’m always having said 
to me. 


My only reply to these people is to make 
them take any pose they like, either sitting 
or standing, and then tell them to keep 
quite still for an hour; that they may then 
rest for ten minutes, sit again for fifty 
minutes, rest again for ten, and keep this 
up for at least six hours, with an interval 
of from half an hour to an hour for lunch. 
This my victim immediately, and smilingly, 
commences to do, generally taking what 
she considers a comfortable and at the 
same time artistic attitude. 


Then I sit down and await results. Gen- 
erally at the end of about ten minutes my 
amateur model begins to fidget, and I’m 
obliged to tell her to keep her head up or 
lower her chin, as I see she is losing her 
pose. 

At the end of another five minutes I hear 
a faint sigh and some complaint about a 
lee having gone to sleep or a pain in the 
neck. ‘‘That’s all right,’’ I say; ‘‘only 
another three-quarters of an hour, and then 
you may rest.’’ I always find this treat- 


ment cures the seoffer, who at length gives 
in and says: ‘‘I really didn’t know it was 
so hard.’’ 

No; a model’s life is really hard work; 
and I can only advise girls who are think- 
ing of going in for sitting to have no silly 





The cult of the figure forms an important item 
in the model’s life. 
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ideas about the life being an easy one, for 
they will be sadly disappointed, and had 
better stick to whatever they are doing. 

In order to tell you what a model’s life 
really is, I can only give you my experi- 
ence. 

My first sitting was for my head in the 
art school at a large seaside town. I got 
this through one of the masters coming in- 
to the teashop where I was a waitress, and 
offering me the job, carefully telling me 
he only wanted me because the ‘‘drawing’’ 
in my head wasn’t bad, and that my 
‘‘eoloring’’ was fairly paintable. 

So I drifted into the life, and, finding 
that if you worked hard, kept your ap- 
pointments, and yourself decent, you got 
to know men and women who were kind to 
you, and treated you with a respect, which 
nobody who does not understand the mo- 
del’s life, ean, or will, believe, I determined 
to stick to it. 

Although I know many models who sel- 
dom take sittings at the schools, I have 
always kept in touch with the latter and 
have done most of my work there, because 
I have found that, though it is harder 
work, the regularity of it pays. There are, 
of course, seasons in the year when nearly 
all the artists who ean afford to employ 
models are out of town and all the schools 
are closed, to say nothing of the days when 
the light is too bad and work impossible, 
or when an artist has another appoint- 
ment, say with a portrait sitting, and has 
to eancel the model’s engagement. The 
model’s pay is like that of the theatre— 
‘‘no play no pay.’’ I don’t mean to say 
that if one is actually engaged for a day 
an artist doesn’t pay, but if he or she 
sends a card suggesting a different time 
one cannot very well refuse, although it 
may mean missing another sitting through 
the change. 

I think, if all these things are taken into 
consideration, the income of the ordinary, 
hard-working girl will not exceed $400 a 
year*, and for this she must work very 
hard and keep herself fit. Of course, there 
are models who are fortunate enough to 
have some especially beautiful feature, 
such as perfect feet or hands, a wonder- 
ful figure, or red hair, and they ean ask a 
much higher fee than the average. An 
artist is only too glad to get them at any 
price. 

It is quite a good tip to find out some 
color and style of costume that suits one. 
as this will often suggest a subject to an 
artist. And if one is clever with one’s 


*Equivalent to about $600 a year in Canada. 
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fingers. and ean invent and make costumes, 
one ean often get a sitting through having 
original ‘‘get-ups.’’ For school work they 
are quite a stcek-in-trade, as the question 
is nearly always asked: ‘‘Have you any 
costumes ?”’ 

It is a curious fact, and one that is any- 
thine but flattering to our modern style of 
dress that a good figure-model will fre- 
quently look her very worst in her clothes. 
Many girls have an idea that to be a popu- 
lar figure-model it is necessary to be plump 
and round. There are, no doubt, eccentric 
artists who prefer a Rubensesque figure, 
but these are the exceptions, and for most 
private work and school work a spare 
figure is far more valuable. 

The eult of the figure forms an import- 
ant item in a model’s life. One must take 
plenty of exercise,and fresh air, which, 
after a tiring day’s sitting, one feels very 
disinclined to do. One must not eat too 
much, or one gets too fat; on the other 
hand, regular and sufficient meals are a 
necessity, or one gets too thin. 

3y the way, is it not possible that it is 
the word ‘‘sitting’’ that conveys an im- 
pression of the ‘‘ease’’ of a model’s life 
to an outsider? How often this sitting 
develops into standing, any model will tell 
you. 

If one hasn’t a good ‘‘drawing’’ figure, 
it is quite a good thing to take up black- 
and-white work, but for this one must 
have decent clothes—an evening dress or 
two, a good costume, and a smart hat. 

There is plenty of work in this direction, 
its only drawback from a remunerative 
point of view being that the black-and- 
white artist works more quickly than the 
painter, and consequently the sitting does 
not take up so much time. 

Then again the portrait painter often 
emplovs models for the figures and dresses 
of his elients. It has oceurred more than 
once in my life that I have sat for the por- 
rait of a man in riding breeches! 

Another department—if one mav use the 
word—in the model’s profession is ‘‘cast- 
ing.’’ But this is rather a disagreeable 
business. I remember the first time I sat 
again. However, one soon gets used to the 
heavy feeling. 

All sorts of oceupations come into the 
day’s work. Once I had to grind a barrel 
organ to amuse some street arabs. <A 
painter had engaged me to pose for the 
picture of a girl dancing to a hurdy-gurdy, 
with two little children looking on. _ 

One day, when my sittings were nearly 
finished, I was greeted, as I entered the 
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studio, with: ‘‘I don’t want to paint you 
to-day, but will you turn the organ and 
keep these kids amused?’’ So for a whole 
hour I turned the handle, and incidentally 
eame to the conelusion that there are even 
more tiring professions in the world than 
that of being an artist’s model. 

In a lifetime of this work one happens, 
as in any other walk of life, on unhappy 
times and horrid people, who treat one 
with no more consideration than they 
would a lay figure which never felt fatigue 
or unkind remarks, but the greater part of 
my experience with artists has led me to 
believe that, under the shabby, paint-be- 
spattered overall, beat some of the kindest 
hearts in the world. 

Many and many an artist has, to my 
knowledge, fed a poor model, who, through 
ill-health or bad luck, has fallen on hard 
times, when his own finances were in a 
most precarious state. Sometimes the boot 
will be on the other foot, and a good-natur- 
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ed model will sit for nothing when the ar- 
tist is hard up. And she may be sure that 
this kindness on her part will be repaid 
with interest when things are going well 
again. 

Perhaps the touting round from studio 
to studio is the most unpleasant item of the 
model’s life. This however is now to a 
ereat extent done away with by our ‘‘ Ar- 
tists’ Model Club.’’ Many elubs of this 
kind had started and failed through mis- 
management or through jealousy on the 
part of the members. It was difficult to 
get girls to understand at first what a tre- 
mendous help an institution of this sort 
ean be. If an artist wants a model, or a 
school model does not turn up, they have 
only to ring up the elub and they ean get 
another immediately. Certainly to-day the 
conditions of the model’s life are improv- 
ing, and no small part in this improve- 
ment has been played by the Chelsea Mo- 
dels’ Club. 


Why Small Business Men Fail 


A Business Man by Detailing the Errors He Has Made, Here Shows 
How to Avoid Them. 


WHEN a business falls foul of success 
and consequently gets into difficulties, the 
man at its head finds little or no trouble in 
putting his finger on what he thinks is the 
cause, and exclaims: ‘‘That’s at the bot- 
tom of all my worry.”’ 


A writer in Cassell’s Saturday Journal, 
in discussing this subject, states his belief 
that in not more than one ease in ten is the 
man right. In other words, he continues, 
when a business has to close down, or the 
man at the head of a small business is un- 
able to keep the wolf from the door, and 
figuratively speaking gets devoured by the 
ferocious animal, the sacrifice is rarely due 
to any other but some internal cause, not 
external. 


A badly organised business means that 
there is perhaps a total absence of detail 
work, which must be injurious to any busi- 
ness. I once heard a keen business man 
say that a business was very much like a 
newly-born babe, which in itself might be 
healthy and strong, but left in the care of 
an inexperienced mother must in the end 
suffer and die. The detail work of a busi- 
ness corresponds with the washing, dres- 
sing and tending a baby properly, which, 
if done carefully, will aid the babe to grow 
and prosper. Neglect these things and the 
baby dies. It is exactly so with a business. 


Detail work is not in everybody’s line, 
neither is nursing a baby. The detail man 
is he who thinks out schemes and plans 
their working. He requires no telling, he 
knows what should be done to the baby. 
Ask another man to think out a scheme for 
improving his business and he can not do 
it. Henee, therefore, the mistake that is 
commonly made by small traders of failing 
to call in a business expert for consulta- 
tion and advice in respect of a business 
that is ailing. He is the business doctor, 
and there are few places where he is not 
to be found. Now you ask me how I for- 
mulate my theory that in all probability 
the real cause of business non-success is 
due to some hidden internal cause rather 
than external? very little business has 
its own particular market—in other words, 
eustomers. If a man does not keep his cus- 
tomers, it is obviously because something is 
wrong somewhere. If his customers leave 
him, that must be so; he lets them slip off; 
the fault is his, and not that of the rival. 
Let the dealer make a thorough examina- 
tion of conscience, let him throw his eyes 
about him to see if he can not loeate the 
weak spot in the machinery of his busi- 
ness, and then, having found it, strengthen 
it at once. Of course, it must be admitted 
that trade competition supplies a tangible 
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cause for a small business not being able 
sometimes to clear the sticks, but it is 
within the scope and power of the little 
man to check the advance of the opposi- 
tion, and so keep his customers. The big- 
vest mistake, I think, that a small trader 
makes is his fear to speculate in adver- 
tising. You must tell the people what you 
have to sell. Advertise broadcast; be strong 
and firm in what you say. It is advertising 
only that keeps up the big firms, and it can 
swell little firms into big firms. Don’t 
hold back because you are unable to draw 
up the advertising matter pourself; per- 
haps not one in a thousand could do that 
work himself. You can get it done very 
cheaply. Lack of capital may stay willing 
hands from putting into working opera- 
tion many good ideas to cope with the vig- 
orous demands necessitated by the en- 
eroaching opposition which is busy drawing 
away custom from a small trader. The 
dearth of money may be due entirely to 
the free and easy manner in which some 
owners of small businesses dip their fingers 
into the till and take what is. there for 
their own use. Of course, all this is very 
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wrong. Business people call it starving a 
business. Either you or your business 
must come first.. If your business comes 
first, then you must do the starving, to 
speak in a metaphorical sense, and give all 
the strength of your till to the business. 

Too sudden a success has frequently 
killed a business. That sounds paradoxi- 
eal. But it is possible for the volume of 
trading to be too much at first for the 
capital at disposal. Here is a concrete ex- 
ample. A certain business made over 
$1,750 net profit in its first year, after 
paying all expenses. Two thousand five 
hundred dollars additional capital was 
wanted. Owing to the business being new, 
it was most difficult to find the money, 
and it could only be raised by offering oc- 
cupation with investment, which cost $750 
a year for three years. There was thus a 
liability of $2,500 on the business, which 
in three years had increased to $4,750, 
and no adequate return for services. This 
crippled the business, of course, and it 
eventually passed in its decrepit state into 
the hands of the partner in liquidation of 
the personal liability in respect of the 
loan, or investment. 


How To Keep Fit 


A Typical Venus de Milo Describes Her Methods of Physical Culture. 


THE MEASUREMENTS of Miss Sinclair 
(Mrs. Fahey), the beautiful wife of a well- 
known English artist are practically iden- 
tical with those of the Venus de Milo. 
Miss Sinelair is only 18 and her physical 
beauty testifies to the soundness of her 
theories regarding exercise and diet, and 
her system of keeping fit which she des- 
eribes in The Royal Magazine. 

Of course, I can not claim, she says, that 
my method of keeping fit has caused me to 
develop to almost the exact proportions of 
the celebrated Venus of Milo. But I do 
claim that it is a triumphant success as far 
as health is concerned. And as I have ex- 
ereised every day for a long time now, and 
as my measurements are what they are, it 
does seem as if the exercises had something 
to do with it, doesn’t it? 

Perhaps it would be of interest to start 
by giving the measurements, so here they 
are: 


Venus. Mrs. Fahey. 


ft. in. ft. in. 
ath . sc saasendsa’s 5 4 5 4 
EE Pore ree 21.3 21.5 


ileinen dawns 12.5 12.5 





Pe 33 
Ee eee 37 37 
ee 26 
ee re — 38 
eer 22.5 
a a> yeas er 13.2 
PRE reer rere re 8 
I al i en as 15 15 
Upper Arm... .......12.5 12.5 
Fore Arm .. ..... os OO 9.5 
ME xs Kushese ence . 59 5.75 


You will see that there is not much dif- 
ference between us. To be quite frank, I 
borrow my ideas on exercise from the 
Greeks; because it seems to me that they 
know more about health and beauty than 
any one else has ever discovered. I might 
also exclaim with Kipling: 


W’en Omer smote ’is blomming lyre 
’E’d ’eard men sing on land and sea 
And wot ’e thought ’e might require 
’E went and took—the same as me. 


For I don’t claim to be a modern repli- 
ca of a Greek maiden as far as eating and 
drinking and exercising go. Anything that 
the Greeks did which seems to me sensible 
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If you are in frolicsome mood, make be- 
lieve to be a Greek girl playing the 
tambourine — a light-hearted 
gambol of this kind is one of 
the best things in the 
world for your health. 


and suited to modern requirements, I bor- 
row. To these beginnings I add little 
touches of my own, and so, although Greece 
inspired the whole thing, it is by no means 
pure Greek in its final state. 

It is the simplicity of the Greeks which 
appeals to me most, because I love simple 
things, particularly as regards food. I 
never eat meat, because I don’t like it, and 
prefer a diet of light soups, fruit, eggs, and 
similar trifies. It seems to me that the 
average woman who does not undertake a 
great deal of manual labor is better with- 
out heavy food. I am sure a simple. diet 
keeps the skin clearer, the eye brighter, and 
the wits sharper—in my case at any rate. , 

I am never troubled either with indiges- 
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tion or insomnia, and I ascribe this relief 
from two of the greatest of modern evils 
largely to simple fare. Nothing that I 
eat must be highly flavoured or accom- 
panied by rich sauce. I am fond of milk 
puddings, and one of the many varieties 
figures as a rule in my day’s dishes. 

Now we come to the question of exer- 
cises and here again the keynote of my re- 
gime is simplicity. I do not go in for ad- 
vanced gymnastics. They may, as their 
devotees claim, improve the nerve and bring 
about increased agility, but my nerve is ex- 
cellent; also, the last thing I want is over- 
developed muscles, which, to my mind, do 
not add to a woman’s beauty. 

If a girl is to practise exercises they 
must be gentle, so that there is no risk of 
over-strain, and ‘‘all-round’’—that is to 
say, not develop one part of the body inde- 
pendently of the rest. They ought to be 
as rythmie as possible too, to make her 
graceful. 

I always begin exercising by holding a 
stick behind my head and breathing deeply. 
Deep breathing is the finest thing in the 





During deep-breathing exercises a stick 
held behind the head will be found 
very helpful, as it brings the 
shoulders back. 
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world; it develops the chest, improves cir- 
culation and prevents catching cold. 

Hold the stick with both hands behind 
your head, then let your head fall forward, 
draw in the waist and inhale slowly through 
the nose bringing back the head as you in- 
hale till it touches the stick. Then exhale 
through the mouth relaxing the waist and 
letting the head fall forward. 

If you do this ten times every morning 
before you open your bedroom window 
as soon as you get out of bed, you will 
never have a eold and will add years to 
your life. This is practically the only 
stereotyped exercise I do, all my others are 
impromptu things, because monotonous set 
exercises are deadly and awful for women. 

So I wander about my bedroom picking 
up imaginary stones and throwing them 
away. Sometimes I bend one knee to do 
this, sometimes I bend from the waist and 
keep my knees braced back. Again I 
pretend I am a Greek maiden making an 
offering to the gods, and hold up the ima- 
ginary sacrifice high above my head. Next 
[ play at throwing the diseus. I copied 


The Terror 
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the correct attitude from pictures of Greek 
statutary. 

Of course you must concentrate your at- 
tention and not perform all these imagi- 
nary feats in a slack, feeble way, or you 
will reap no benefit. 

My final exercise is excellent for the 
legs; all the preceding ones have been for 
the arm and body muscles. It is nothing 
but walking upstairs. 

The family staircase sees me walk up 
and down at least six time every morn- 
ing. If you live in a flat and have no 
stairs of your own, do not despair, but vow 
never to use the elevator again. 

Don’t be slack and make a labor of it. 
Don’t on the other hand, scamper up the 
stairs. Take time and see that you keep 
your head erect and your back straight. 
All exercises should be done in loose gar- 
ments and preferably on rising in the morn- 
ing. At that moment one is clothed either 
in the conventional night-dress or the more 
modern pyjamas, and either is an excel- 
lent garb for exercising. 


That Flieth 


A Graphic Picture of England Under a Rain of Bombs From the Midnight 
Heavens — War to Cease Soon. 


A GRAPHIC picture of the fate of Eng- 
land in the next war is drawn in the Nine- 
teenth Century, by Mr. Harold Wyatt, who 
foresees a hostile power raining down 
hombs from the midnight air, and owing to 
Kngland’s supineness in preparations for 
this event, escaping unharmed and unmo- 
lested. For very many years the English 
publie has only read of war, and experienc- 
ed nothing of its terrors, even when British 
interests have been involved. In the con- 
test which may now oecur at any moment 
Mr. Wyatt says: 

Their old immunity from personal peril 
is for ever gone. No longer will those who 
constitute the public be able to read at 
breakfast time of the trials and the sacri- 
fices of their navy and their army, with the 
comfortable reflection that they themselves, 
the readers, are far removed from the scene 
of conflict and feneed round with invin- 
cible safety. On the contrary, there will 
not be in all England, and perhaps in all 
Seotland and Wales, one dweller in a town 
of any size upon whose roof the evil bolt 
of death may not descend while he sleeps. 
Each night, as he goes to his rest, he will 
realise that he may be blown into eternity 


by a bomb from the dark heights of the air 
before the break of another dawn. And 
he will know too that to this appalling me- 
nace of imminent destruction are exposed. 
equally with himself, and in equa! helpless- 
ness, his womenfolk and his little chidren. 

If it be objected that the picture is 
exaggerated which is here drawn of the 
universal and all-pervading threat which 
will assuredly be offered in the next great 
war to the inhabitants of the towns of 
sritain, I reply that in its essence the pic- 
ture is true already, but that if exaggera- 
tion there be, that exaggeration will grow 
less every month, and will probably be ex- 
ceeded by reality within one or two years’ 
time. For nothing is more certain, and 
nothing more obvious, than that the people 
of the great cities, and even of the small 
towns of this land, will be as helpless as 
doves in a dove-cot assailed by shot-guns, 
against the aerial craft which Germany 
already commands. The dwellers in isola- 
ted farmhouses, in little hamlets, in remote 
villages may perhaps hope to escape des- 
truction, but, in proportion to its size, 
every big centre of population will be a 
natural target. 
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It is more than worth while to consider 
seriously what means of resistance we 
should have; and, further, to deal with an- 
other point—namely, the new strategy 
which aerial conditions of war will render 
necessary. This last point appears to be 
one to which thought has hardly yet been 
applied. 

The number of airships which we possess, 
conceivably competent to do something ef- 
fective against a German Zeppelin, is 
exactly one. Even this is far smaller, and 
therefore far less powerful, than the larg- 
est representatives of the German aerial 
navy. Our only hope of defence, therefore, 
lies in our aeroplanes. 

The very interesting question arises here 
whether an aeroplane, or several aero- 
planes, could operate on a dark night in 
such a manner as to discover an airship 
floating at a considerable elevation without 
lights. At the present stage of aerial 
science, the answer to this inquiry must, 
unfortunately, be in the negative. At pre- 
sent, it must be said that it is hardly pos- 
sible for aeroplanes to fly at all on such a 
night. Thus the daring of certain of our 
army airmen on venturing to fly in semi- 
moonlight has recently formed the first sub- 
ject of admiring comment in the Press. It 
follows, therefore, that as things now 
stand, we cannot hope that our aeroplanes 
eould afford any protection to London, or 
any of our other great cities, against night 
attack by German airships. 

We come now to the second of the two 
queries which I ventured to propound— 
namely, that affecting the strategy to be 
adopted in aerial war. 

Until aeroplanes reach a point of de- 
velopment at which they can fly by night 
as well as by day, can carry heavy weight, 
and bear fuel sufficient to cover long dis- 
tances without descending, the principal 
instruments for distant attack must con- 
tinue to be great aircraft of the nature of 
those in which Germany leads the world. 
Now it is the hitherto unrecognised truth 
that if the present state of affairs were re- 
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versed, and we surpassed Germany in our 
possession of such vessels as much as in ac- 
tuality Germany surpasses us, we should 
then be able to strike her even in the heart 
of Europe, and thus exereise power of a 
nature denied to England, while operating 
singly, since British archers won at Agin- 
court. If that aerial fleet were ours in- 
stead of theirs, the peace of the world 
would be already assured. The dread of 
our attack would be sufficient to quench 
German Chauvinism in a cold douche of 
diseretion. 

Turning now from the immense and im- 
mediate danger which hangs over our 
heads to some survey of the effects of the 
progress of aviation in the world at large, 
it is now manifest that within a period of 
from ten to fifteen years from the present 
time, war will be waged no longer on the 
surface of land or sea, but beneath the 
waters in the submarine, or above them in 
the air. Simultaneously with this tremen- 
dous metamorphosis distances will shrivel, 
and striking power will be increased. Un- 
less war should supervene within the next 
few years, the issue between the white race 
and the yellow—an issue on which the des- 
tiny of the whole American continent will 
depend—will certainly be decided in con- 
flicts in the air. In saying this I refer, of 
course, to aerial capabilities, not as they 
are at present, but as they will assuredly 
be in half a generation’s time. 

The speed of transit, long stationary— 
for on land it is no greater now than it 
was fifty years back—is about to be enor- 
mously inereased. We may well expect that 
the sons of the present generation will tra- 
verse sea and land at the rate of 150 miles 
an hour at least. Passengers liners will 
cease to exist, though cargo vessels may 
traverse the face of the oceans for a cen- 
tury more. On land, passenger trains will 
continue only on condition of a prodigious 
acceleration of their speed. But the pos- 
sibility of that acceleration is already evi- 
dent through the application of electricity, 
of the mono-rail, and of the gyroscope. 


Writing To Please Everybody 


A Frenchman’s Views on the Art of Pleasing from the Superficial 
to the Profound. 


From the French of M. Rene Dumic in Lectures pour Tous. 


IS THERE such a thing as an art of writ- 
ing for everyone? and if so, what is it? 
At the present time the query seems very 
opportune, so I decided to put the question 
to several persons whose ideas, it appeared 
to me, would be of interest. 


Science reigns supreme nowadays, so my 
first visit was to a learned scientist, a 
friend of mine. I caught him just as he 
was on the point of squaring the circle. 
‘*An art of writing for everyone,’’ said he 
‘fof course there is. It simply consists in 
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writing superficially. The more lofty an 
idea is, the less chance it has of appealing 
to the intelligence of the ordinary man. 
There was only one man in the world cap- 
able of understanding Henry Poincaré and 
that was Henri Poincaré himself. He died 
just lately.’’ 

I was in hopes that the opinion of the 
writer of fiction would prove more favor- 
able. ‘‘How to write a novel to please 
everyone,’’ he said. ‘‘Nothing more sim- 
ple. Put a good blood-curdling murder into 
the story.’’ 

My next visit was to a well known dram- 
atist. ‘‘Plays for everybody,’’ said he. 
‘‘There are plenty of them. The pantom- 
ime and the cinematograph.”’ 

A poet who was present interrupted: 
‘‘The art of writing for everyone, my dear 
confréres, is to write badly.’’ 

Here I dropped my enquiries. When we 
take the trouble to ask others for their 
opinions we naturally do so with the idea 
that they will express views which coincide 
with our own. 

Now these replies seemed to me in no 
way to hit the mark. 


I knew Henry Poinearé, I used to meet 
him every week at the Academy. He it was 
to whom we all used to turn instinetively 
whenever a scientific term cropped up in 
the dictionary. He could always supply 
off-hand a definition so elear and so simple 
that we all at onee grasped its meaning. | 
have read not a few works of fiction from 
the ‘‘Prineess of Cleves’’ to ‘‘Pécheur 
d’Islande,’’ but it has never struck me that 
the best French novels are glutted with 
vhastly murders. To the dramatie author 
[ pointed out that the moving picture films 
are understood by everyone—doubtless— 
but so also are the works of Moliére. And 
to my friend the poet I could point out 
effusions of the present day the preten- 
tious verbiage of which is to us enigmatieal, 
whilst we still read without diffieulty or 
hesitation Racine and La Fontaine who 
were not bad writers. 

Let it be said plainly and with no idea of 
being paradoxical: ‘‘L’art d’éerire pour 
tous . . e’est tout l’art d’écrire.’’ The 
art of writing for all is the whole art of 
writing. 

Is this not, indeed, the chief aim of liter- 
ature, to deal with subjects which to all 
appearance have no connection with liter- 
ature in a style, clear, striking, and easily 
understood? Every scientific theory or 
problem has its technical side reserved for 
specialists, but there is also another side 
which appeals to everyone on account of its 
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living, humanitarian aspect. It is the fune- 
tion of literature to give expression,to this 
viewpoint. 

Mathematics were not invented solely for 
the amusement of mathematicians, but for 
the use and benefit of all of us though we 
may not be mathematicians. Many of us 
would be at a loss to interpret the simplest 
formula in chemistry, but the discoveries of 
Pasteur have given birth to ideas which are 
familiar to the least learned among us. To 
follow the ealeulations which are made daily 
at the Observatory one would have to be 
an astronomer, but you will no longer find 
a poet referring to the stars as so many 
golden nails in the vault of the celestial 
firmament. The metaphorical repertory 
has had to be revised to bring it up to date 
with the most recent discoveries in astron- 
omy. 

And, above all, remember we are living 
in the 20th century. Our curiosity is 
boundless. 


T called one day on Ferdinand Brunetiére 
at his office of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
On the desk at which he worked between 
the times of receiving his visitors was a 
book he had just been reading. It was 
Darwin’s Origin of Species. ‘‘Yes,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I ean guess what you are going to 
say: You think that this has not much con- 
nection with literature. You are wrong. 
We are no longer living in the 17th century 
when a ‘gentleman’ as he was then ealled, 
who knew Latin and Greek, bible history, 
ancient history, could speak his own tongue 
correctly, and repeat with ease a little of 
the current society poetry of the day, could 
afford to neglect everything else. To-day 
the seience of physies has eompletely chang- 
ed our everyday life, chemistry has given 
fresh life to medicine, political economy 
has changed the whole fabrie of our social 
existence throughout the world. The tele- 
eraph to-dav brings us news from Yoko- 
hama and Pekin more quickly than news 
formerly traveled from Versailles to Paris. 
We must open our windows and enlarge our 
perspective so that it may embrace all 
points of the horizon. Now do you want a 
proof of my theory ?’’ , 

A visiting ecard had just heen handed to 
him, he passed it to me and said: 

‘‘Here is Paul Bourget, second to none 
among literary men of the present day. 
Now he spends hours in the clinical surg- 
erles following the discourses of our creat- 
est practitioners. When Professor Dieula- 
foy sees him coming, ‘Ah,’ he says, ‘here 
is Dr. Bourget’ EF 43 

The eminent critic was right. The ideas 
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which we formerly held with regard to the 
man of culture have changed. Henceforth 
the man we shall designate as such is the 
man, not who pretends to know every- 
thing—naturally—but who will be interest- 
ed in everything, who wishes to understand 
everything, and who will insist on being 
talked to in such a manner that he will be 
able to do so. 

I will anticipate one objection. 
‘*Eiveryone,’’ you will say, ‘‘may be 
interested in the same facts and the same 
ideas: facts and ideas have a definite val- 
ue, but when we come to opinions and sen- 
timents they will vary in different individu- 
als. How are you going to make everyone 
share the same sentiments, or hold the 
same opinions? 

Let me give you one or two instances in 
reply to your query. 

Go into a church when all heads are bow- 
ed and hearts united in fervent prayer. 
Even though you may be an unbeliever and 
have no share in the hopes and beliefs of 
the faithful, you will not fail to experience 
a thrill of emotion, a responsive chord is 
touched somewhere in your inmost self. 
Arrive at any social function just as some- 
one is describing some deed of heroism 
which he has witnessed, you will see pass 
over the countenances of all his auditors 
the same thrill of admiration whatever be 
their age or condition. Take the theatre, 
the Athenians were so affected by the per- 
formance of ‘‘The Persians’’ of Aeschylus 
that they were eager to at once take up 
arms and go to meet the enemy. Let a 
writer express in appropriate language, 
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either prose or verse, the beauty of self 
sacrifice, the enthusiasm of youth, the gran- 
deur of faith, the fascination of science, 
the devotion of love, the charm of family 
life, the fresh beauty of newly awakened 
love, the marvels of maternal tenderness, 
let him write of anything that ennobles and 
elevates; there is no reader so blase that 
he ean remain unmoved or unaffected. If 
such there be they are but the exceptions. 
All normal, healthy minded persons are 


imbued with the same sane, healthy feelings 
and emotions. 


To those writers, therefore, who 
would use their abilities to think and 
write for the honor and advancement of 
their country, I would say, using an ex- 
pression of Lamartine’s, ‘Expand! Broaden 
your viewpoint! Enlarge your understand- 
ing!’ Give your thoughts and energies to the 
elucidation of problems which will benefit 
mankind. Have confidence in the future. 
Use your best endeavors to make that fu- 
ture what we should wish it to be for those 
that follow after us, for our children whom 
we wish to see still better off and happier 
than ourselves. Use only plain, clear, sim- 
ple, language. Mysterious, long-turned 
phrases and vague, grandiloquent expres- 
sions serve only to mask sentiments which 
we unconsciously find it necessary to hide. 
Take for your texts courage, joy and hope. 
Choose words from your own tongue which 
seem to you best caleulated to appeal to 
the highest feelings of your fellow men. 
So shall you become masters in the art of 
writing for everyone. 


Rebuilding Greece 


A Character Sketch of King Constantine of Greece, Showing His 
Tact and Knowledge of the Essentials. 


From the French in Lectures pour Tous. 


AT THE termination of a campaign the 
glorious outcome of which has produced 
results of such vast import to the Hellenic 
race, the whole nation was suddenly 
plunged into gloom by one of those mani- 
acal erimes which, as one Sovereign has 
put it. form ‘‘one of the risks of members 
of our profession.”’ 

In presenting this character sketch of 
the new Greek King Constantine I., who 
has just ascended the throne under such 
tragic circumstances we shall show how 
King Constantine }. served his apprentice- 
ship for his exalted position, and give sorae 
account of the circumstances in whieh this 
popular prince has entered upon the duties 
of his high office, 


It was on March 18 last, at Salonica, 
whieh had lately been reconquered by the 
Greeks after four centuries subjection to 
the Ottoman yoke that King George I. 
was mortally wounded by three revolver 
shots fired by a fanatical assassin in one of 
the principal streets of the city. Prince 
Nicholas the King’s third son, and govern- 
or of Salonica was immediately summoned 
together with the generals and staff officers 
of all ranks. 

It was soon seen that the wound was 
fatal, one of the bullets having entered by 
the shoulder blade and passed out at the 
breast. 

Amidst a profound and solemn silence 
Prince Nicholas with his eyes fixed on the 
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fatal wound, turned to those present and 
said: With profound grief I have to an- 
nounee the death of my beloved father and 
revered Sovereign. Let us swear fidelity 
to the new King Constantine.’’ 

There was a moment’s silence then a 
subdued shout ‘‘Long live the King.’’ A 
few hours’ later the news reached the late 
crown prince at Janina which town he had 
entered as conqueror 12 days previously. 
The troops were immediately ealled to- 
gether and before the assembled army by 
the light of lanterns and torches an order 
of the day was read announcing that their 
General, the Crown Prince, Duke of Sparta 
had become their King. 

Thus was the new King proclaimed in 
two cities conquered and wrested from the 
enemy, amid the panoply of war, and the 
clash of arms. Constantine I. had syeceed- 
ed George I. The soldier had succeeded 
the diplomatist. Diplomatist, King George 
certainly was, as much from necessity as 
from inelination. The position in which 
this young prince was placed when in 1863 
he was ealled upon to succeed Otho King 
of Bavaria, who had _ received his congé 
from the Grecian people was one of un- 
usual difficulty. Abroad he had to con- 
ciliate and aequire the goodwill of Europe, 
who with uneasy eyes was watching the 
ambitious aspirations of Greece. At home 
it was his unenviable task to reduce to 
some state of order a country which since 
its liberation from the Turkish yoke had 
known nothing but trouble and revolutions. 

[It also was incumbent upon him the son 
of a northern race of Kings with the fair 
hair and blue eyes of the viking to render 
himself an acceptable ruler to a people of 
the south of a race entirely different to 
that from which he himself had sprung. 

By sheer force of tact, intelligence, and 
eharacter George I. learnt during the 50 
years of his reign to extricate himself from 
positions even more difficult. . He resolved, 
however, that many of the difficulties 
whieh he himself had met with as King 
should be spared to his suceessor, and he, 
therefore, decided to bring up the Crown 
Prince and the six other children of his 
union, with the Grand Duchess Olga, niece 
of Czar Alexander II., as true Greeks, with 
ideas and sentiments at one with the Greek 
people. 


Every step in the education of the 
Crown Prince was conceived with this idea 
in view. In the first place, the study of 
history and of the Greek language were 
objects of special care. If he sometimes 
conversed with his father in English, which 
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King George spoke most fluently of the 6 
or 7 languages he knew, with his younger 
brothers and sisters Greek was the only 
language used. He was also brought up 
on the most simple patriarchal lines, with 
an utter disregard of etiquette. 

This was a most important point when 
the character of the Hellenes is taken into 
consideration. No more democratic nation 
exists, no people more passionately insist- 
ent on ‘‘equality.’’ In Greece class dis- 
tinetions are almost unknown. A cabinet 
minister or an ambassador will have per- 
haps some distant relative among the poor- 
er classes, who in his fustian dress will 
proudly greet him as he is leaving the 
Royal palace and address him familiarly 
in the second person singular.* 

This familiarity on the part of his sub- 
jects never grated upon King George who 
was simplicity personified. During his fre- 
quent visits to Paris—he was a _ true 
‘Boulevardier,’ and his spare figure with 
his Christy or Top Hat slightly tilted over 
one ear was well-known in the Place Ven- 
dome and the opera quarter—he was uni- 
versally popular on account of his charm- 
ing personality. More often than not he 
would go to the Theatre Franeais and take 
his turn at the box office just as an ordi- 
nary individual. 

Perhaps, however, it was at Aix-les- 
Bains where he took the ‘eure’ every year, 
and where the storekeepers and cabdrivers 
all called him ‘‘Monsieur le Roi,’’ that 
more than anywhere, he threw ceremony en- 
tirely to the winds. 

The following is one anecdote of many 
coneerning him, which M. Xavier Paoli, to 
whom was entrusted the surveillance of all 
Royal visitors, delights in relating: 

‘“We were at the station of Culoz, on 
the way from Aix to Paris. The King’s 
suite and myself had left him for a few 
moments to purchase some books and 
papers. 

‘Strolling along the platform he saw 
at the window of a 3rd class carriage a 
peasant woman vainly endeavoring to open 
the door, and boiling over with vexation 
and impatience. 

‘**Here, say Mister,’ she cried, 
come and give me a hand will you’ 

‘‘The King at once hastened to her as- 
sistanée, opened the door and lifted her 
down in his arms. Then turning to him 
she said. ‘Now you ean hand me down my 

basket of vegetables and my bag.’ 


‘just 


*A form of address used only among intimate 
relatives, and friends, or to servants, in European 
continental countries. The nearest English equiv- 
alent was the “Thee” and “Thon” of the Quakers. 
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The new Queen Sophie of Greece, with the 
Princesses Helen and Alice. 


‘‘The King obediently executed her com- 
mand when at this moment we appeared 
upon the scene. He signed to us 
to say nothing and picking up her bundles 
escorted her to the waiting room took her 
ticket for her, as she was changing trains 
here, and refused to accept the money for 
it in spite of her urgent entreaties.’’ 

At Athens he showed the same dislike 
of ceremony, he would always, on return- 
ing there, wire from Corinth to the Prime 
Minister to dispense with the regulation 
gun salute. 

Foreseeing that Greece was eventually 
bound to be involved in war to uphold her 
historieal and territorial rights, and con- 
sidering it necessary that one member at 
least of the Royal family should be an ex- 
perienced soldier, King George gave Prince 
Constantine a thorough military training. 
This commenced at an early age under 
Captain (now General) Sapoundzakis, one 
of the heroes of the recent war, and at 17 
years of age the prince was one of the 
most brilliant young lieutenants in the 
Grecian army. 

A robust constitution being a necessity 
for a soldier, he was made familiar with 
every kind of bodily exercise. From this 
early training he acquired and still retains 
a keen interest in all forms of athletic 
sport. 

After serving his time as captain of his 
company, he was sent to the Military 
Academy at Berlin to Complete his mili- 
tary training. Here, by a strange coinci- 
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dence, he had as a fellow pupil Essad 
Pacha who was afterwards to be his ad- 
versary at the siege of Janina. 

During his stay at Berlin he made the 
acquaintance, at the Prussian Court of 
the sister of the German Crown Prince 
William, the Princess Sophie, a charming 
young girl, with a wealth of splendid fair 
hair, and become a suitor for her hand. 
lt was a love mateh, entirely unconnected 
with polities. The marriage was celebrat- 
ed at Athens, Oct. 15, 1889. 

3y this time the Prince had acquired 
considerable military experience and as- 
tonished the old Emperor William by his 
eriticisms of the German manoeuvres at 
which he was always present. 

In 1897 the Graeeo-Turkish war broke 
out, an enterprise foolishly undertaken 
contrary to the wishes of both George I. 
and of his government. To the 250,000 
men of the Turks, the Greeks could only 
oppose some 40,000 troops and these were 
very poorly armed. 

A soldier and an athlete, such is the 
double character of King Constantine. In 
appearance he is tall and vigorous with 
resolute blue eyes. Keenly alert, with a 
slightly curled fair moustache, always cor- 
rectly dressed in his uniform—he rarely 
dons ¢ivilian clothes—the Prince in spite 
of his 44 years is quite young in appear- 
ance. 

His qualities as a leader were brilliant- 
ly displayed last autumn when, after the 
reorganization of the Hellenic army by a 
staff of French officers under General 
EKydoux, war broke out. On Oct. 18 the 
army of Thessaly crossed the frontier un- 
der the command of the Crown Prince. 
With the eye of a strategist he decided 
that a rapid and vigorous attack could 
alone decide the victory. Contact was 
soon made with the enemy under Tahsin 

acha and in a fortnight the Prince’s 
success was decisive. The Ottoman army 
was defeated at Elassona, at Servia, at 
Santopouro and at Yenitza. On Nov. 7 
the Greek army was at Tepsin, 13 miles 
from Salonica where Tahsin Pacha had 
taken refuge with the 25,000 men remain- 
ing to him. 

A skilful enveloping movement placed 
them at the merey of the Prince and on 
Nov. 9 Salonica surrendered. The day 
was a glorious one for the Prince as he 
entered the town at the head of his army 
with ‘his father by his side. 

Perhaps, however, the campaign of 
Epirus with the eapture of Janina furnish- 
ed even more striking proof of his military 
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genius. Defended by 30,000 men, under 
the command of two brave Generals, Essad 
Pacha and Vehib Bey, protected by forts 
armed with the most modern guns, Janina 
was considered impregnable. 

The siege had lasted four months when 
on March 3, the Prince announced his in- 
tention (knowing full well the news would 
soon reach the enemy) of attacking the 
Turks on their left in the direction of 
Bizani. The Turks fell into the trap and 
weakened their right wing. Then on the 
morning of Mareh 6 three Greek brigades 
comprising in all 21,000 men attacked the 
quarter which, by their withdrawal of 
troops, the Turks had, so to speak, deliver- 
ed into their enemy’s hands, and on the 
same day the Prince entered Janina. 

In addition to the Crown Prince, other 
members of his family distinguished them- 
selves during the war. While his brothers, 
Princes Nicholas, Andre and Christopher 
ably filled the commands allotted to them 
according to their rank in the army, his 
eldest son—he has 5 children, 3 sons and 
2 daughters — Prince George, the new 
Crown Prince, 22 years of age, received 
his baptism of fire. The princesses also 
acted as nurses with the ambulances and 
in the hospitals. 

The Princess Alice (formerly of Batten- 
berg) wife of Prince Andre, accompanied 
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the Thessalian army, staying in the towns 
wherever the troops were quartered and at 
night going out to rescue the wounded on 
the battlefields. The soldiers in their grat- 
itude christened her ‘‘Our Angel Alice.’’ 

At Salonica the present Queen Sophie 
and her sister-in-law Princess Helen, wife 
of Prince Nicholas, had charge of an am- 
bulance; and Princess Marie, a..Buona- 
parte, wife of Prince George, took charge 
of the temporary hospital at the Evelpides 
School at Athens. 

King Constantine’s accession, has been 
hailed everywhere with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. When he entered Athens on 
Mar. 20th, at 8 a.m.; although his approach 
had only been announced late the previous 
night, an immense crowd welcomed him:,on 
the Boulevard Syngros. And the next day 
on his visit to the Chamber of Deputies to 
take the oath to the Constitution, the popu- 
lace went frantie with joy. 

On the accession of George I., Greece 
was the smallest kingdom in Europe; pre- 
vious to the late war it was larger than 
3eloium and Holland together; and by his 
victorious campaign Constantine I. has 
still farther enlarged the boundaries of his 
realm. Without doubt, he is at the present 
time, to use the expression of an Athens 
newspaper, the most popular man in 
Greece. 


King Edward as a Motorist 


A Personal Study of the Human Side of a King Where Emergencies 
Only Set in Relief His Sympathy and Unassailable Dignity. 


In commenting upon the reminiscences 
of Mr. C. W. Stamper, an engineer, who 
from 1905 onwards always accompanied 
King Edward VII. on his motor expedi- 
tions, The Daily Telegraph reminds us 
how important a part in the outward life 
of King Edward was played by the motor 
ear. Mr. Stamper only was to sit beside 
the driver, and to assume control of all the 
Royal chauffeurs and ears. Upon this offi- 
cial devolved many duties of personal at- 
tendance on the King, who came to regard 
him as indispegsable in all motor expedi- 
tions. Mr. alee has succeeded in show- 
ing us a great public figure on what is 
known as the ‘‘human side.’’’ Thereby 
he illuminates the sources of a great popu- 
larity. 

This is Mr. Stamper’s impression of the 
King as a master: ‘‘At once good-natured 
and dignified, he was kind and appreciative 
to a degree, strict, but not stern, scrupu- 
lously fair, often quick-tempered, though 


his anger had gone—not passed, but gone— 
almost before it was there, and he was 
never unreasonable, but always ready to 
hear an explanation.’’ 

It seems the King sometimes had a 
humorously ironie way of meeting misfor- 
tunes on the road. 

He would show his displeasure by assum- 
ing an air of the most complete resigna- 
tion. Instead, perhaps, of upbraiding me, 
if I lost the way, he would question me 
quietly, so as to ascertain what was wrong, 
gravely deplore the way in which misfor- 
tune singled him out for her victim, and 
then settle himself gently in his corner, as 
if resigning himself to his fate. In his 
countenance there was written a placid 
acceptance of the situation and a calm 
expectancy of worse to come. The listless 
way in which he heard my apologies was 
inimitable. Of such gentle irony, the King 
was a master .. . so exquisite was 
the pose he affected that his gentlemen 
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were often hard put to it not to smile, 
while sometimes the King would end by 
laughing in spite of himself. 


Although always careful in the interests 
of the public, the King preferred when it 
was safe to do so to travel fast, and he dis- 
liked allowing any car to remain in front 
of him. ‘‘Speed,’’ says the author, ‘‘ was 
of the essence of his nature. Moreover, he 
expected it of others, and of tardiness 
under any circumstances he was 
patient.’’ 


im- 


But, although he was fond of fast travel, 
yet he was never a reckless motorist, and 
his car never met with or caused a serious 
accident. 

There was, nevertheless, an occasion in 
October, 1908, when a disaster was nar- 
rowly avoided. The King was motoring to 
West Dean from the Sanatorium at Mid- 
hurst. As the car was descending a steep 
hill the foot-brakes refused to act, and the 
hand-brake was only slightly effective. The 
heavy vehicle rapidly gathered speed, but, 
fortunately, there was a side road into 
which the chauffeur was able to turn the 
car and presently brought it to a standstill. 
It was discovered that a quantity of oil 
had worked out of the gear-box and affect- 
ed the brakes. The author speaks of the 
terrible anxiety that he endured when he 
found himself powerless to arrest the car. 
From sheer nervousness, we are told, a 
newly-appointed chauffeur, who was driv- 
ing the King for the first time, took a 
corner too sharply, with the result that the 
ear skidded across the road and nearly col- 
lided with a bank. ‘‘Do you want to kill 
me?’’ inquired his Majesty, who never lost 
his calmness or sense of humor in moments 
of danger. 


The King had a passion for punctuality, 
and when, as sometimes inevitably hap- 
pened, he was delayed by a mistake of 
route, he showed indignation with Mr. 
Stamper, who was responsible for the 
itinerary. During his stay at Marienbad 
in 1907 his Majesty had arranged to motor 
to Karlsbad and to lunch there. Mr. 
Stamper, who had been directed to follow 
a new route, failed to find it, and unfor- 
tunately took the car into a by-road. Sev- 


eral times the King remarked to him, 
‘‘Yon’ll land me in a farmyard. I know 


enough, eventually 


and, sure 


you will’’; 
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the lane led into a squalid village street, 
Which had all the appearance of a farm- 
yard, After making inquiries, Mr. Stamper 
discovered that it necessary to go 
back, and communicated this bad news to 
the King, who was aready sorely tried by 
the delay. 


was 


‘*You’re always going wrong,’’ he 
thundered. ‘‘Everybody else can get to 
Karlsbad in fifty minutes, but I-—I ean’t 
get there under two hours.’’ 

Never, says Mr. Stamper, had he known 
his Majesty so much moved by a contre- 


temps. But the Royal anger left no sting, 
and, we are told, in the ease of offenders 
who were not of his immediate ecirele it 


was always concealed. 
noyed King Edward 


The fault that an- 
most in those who 
served him was a failure to use common- 
sense, and here again he would often vent 
his annoyance in a quiet irony. 


His Majesty was pleased to feign to as- 
sume that the culprit did not possess the 
sense he had not displayed, and, in giving 
the order again, he would employ the literal 
and exaggerated precision a parent would 
use in instructing a child. One by one he 
gravely enumerated the simple steps to be 
taken. Exactly how he should go and what 
he should fetch, the manner of his carrying 
it, and of his return—all these the King 
carefully specified, and when he _ had 
finished he would give a little half-nod, 
half-toss of his head. The motion spoke 
volumes. It bade the offender begone from 
his presence; it told the dismissal of the 
offence from his mind. His annoyance 
had passed. 

Mr. Stamper was deeply impressed with 
the King’s tireless activities, which, he 
says, in the last three years, instead of 
diminishing, were actually extended. It 
was only by ‘‘running to time’’ that the 
King could fulfil his many engagements, 
and it was small wonder that any delay in 
his motor journeys was a source of keen 
irritation to him. Moreover, the author 
notes that weather was never allowed to 
interfere with his arrangements. He simply 
ignored it. 

In a hundred different ways, not easily 
to be quoted, Mr. Stamper brings out the 


kingly characteristics, the geniality, de- 
cisiveness, quick sympathy, unassailable 


dignity, and perfect savoir faire. 
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Dental Progress Behind the Needs 


Modern Business Life is Producing Changes in the Teeth that makes 
much of Modern Mouth Treatment a Malpractice. 


+ 


Dr. Nodine and Dr. Tracy, of the New 
York State Dental Society, give in the 
Boston Transcript some of the advances 
achieved by science in the matter of den- 
istry in the last ten years. Much has been 
learned of the reasons for decay in teeth. 
More has been discovered in the matter of 
treating diseased teeth and mueh has been 
done to show the connection between bad 
teeth and an inefficient body. 

First, there is the beginning of the 
prevention of most of the deterioration 
and loss. Professor Pickerill -of New 
Zealand, after six years’ observations and 
experiment, discovered that fruit acids 
have the property of preventing dental 
decay. A diet containing weak fruit acids 
stimulates the proper secretion of saliva 
which is Nature’s medium for protecting 
the teeth. The conelusions arrived at by 
Professor Pickerill are supported by Pro- 
fessor Gies of Columbia and others. 

The second chief advance is the pre- 
vention of irregular permanent teeth by 
correcting the irregularity of the tempor- 
ary teeth, and so insuring correct breath- 
ing, enuneiation, and mastication. It has 
been discovered that the ‘‘permanents’’ 
come in the same relative position as the 
earliest temperary teeth; and that they 
can be insured to grow straight by atten- 
tion, preferably before the sixth year. 

Other advances are the wider recogni- 
tion that uneared for mouths play a di- 
rect and important part in contributing to 
systematic and organic diseases, and the 
establishment of elinies for school children, 
the adoption of a highly aesthetic standard 
in restoring lost structures with porcelain, 
and the casting and insertion of gold in- 
lays; and the improvement of hygienic re- 
movable bridgework. There has been in- 
vented an appliance which records all the 
movements of the jaws, reproducing them 
on metal. Upon this metal, ealled an ar- 
ticulator, may be constructed artificial sub- 
stitutes, such as plates, bridgework, etc. 
Such substitutes allow natural movements 
in eating. This is the invention of Pro- 
fessor Gysi, of Zurich, Switzerland. 

The assistance of the X-ray, both for 
its therapeutic action and as an aid in 
diagnosing obseure eases, has become 
extremely helpful in locating roots that 
have been broken off, and also in as- 
certaining lines of fracture, the X-ray is 


invaluable. Sometimes teeth, through faul- 
ty development, are encysted in the bone of 
the jaw. Now they may be easily and ac- 
curately located by taking an X-ray pic- 
ture of the ports, whereas in the old 
days patients suffered untold agonies 
because of these obscure troubles which 
no one could relieve. 

Gold inlays are a modern novelty. It 
is a method of filling large cavities of 
which an impression has been taken from 
which a east can be made. Using this 
vast as a working model, a gold filling is 
constructed in the dental laboratory, and 
this filling may be cemented into the 
tooth at a subsequent sitting, thus sav- 
ing the patient much suffering and fa- 
tigue. 

Dental alloys are being improved. It 
was found that of 200 different brands, 
scarcely one-fourth have the makers’ 
names, which would have been evidence 
of good faith. Lately a systematic ex- 
amination of the alloys, the first ever un- 
dertaken, revealed that only one in twenty 

















‘*You say a lot about me drinkin’, minister, 
but nowt about me drought.’’ 
—The Tatler. 
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was usable. The old college song, ‘‘And 
her teeth were plugged with zine,’’ was 
still literally true; many manufacturers 
continued to use the detrimental ingredi- 
ent, zine. Many falsely claimed to employ 
platinum and gold, and, anyway, platinum 
and gold were detrimental to alloy. 

New appliances are much more deli- 
cate than they were five years ago. 
Devitalizing and extracting the pulp 
(popularly known as ‘‘killing the nerve’’) 
often resulted in infection and bone de- 
struction, which might have serious con- 
sequences. This is now better guarded 
against. ‘‘Humane’’ and time-saving pro- 
cesses have inereased. Following the 
practice of surgery, anaesthetics are now 
applied locally. 

Extraction for an ailing tooth of 
course, for a long time has been nothing 
less than malpractice. Under ordinary 
circumstances a dentist who pulls a tooth 
instead of curing and saving it belongs 
back in the dark ages. 

Until within a few years dentists made 
no general effort to uplift their calling. 
Conditions have so altered that, begin- 
ning next January, Virginia will allow no 
dentist to practice who does not hold an 
M.D. degree. In New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, so fine a point has been put upon 
the agitation that there are excited discus- 
sions as to whether the ‘‘dental colleges’’ 
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Should not give way to the inclusion of 
dental training in regular schools of medi- 
cine. It is advocated that there be regular 
four-year medical courses, of which two 
will be spent on medical fundamentals and 
two years on dentistry, an M.D. to issue. 

Popular education in the importance of 
dental hygiene has outstripped the means 
for up-to-date service. One knows dentists 
not ten years out of college, who are taking 
in $20,000 a year, working many hours a 
lay, and with whom it is impossible to 
make an appointment except for a time 
three months ahead. Within these years, 
along with the growth of appreciation of 
the service of dentistry, along with the cor- 
responding development of a sense of re- 
sponsibility, along with a broader know- 
ledge and experter methods, dentistry has 
had harder tasks. Tooth degeneration, it 
is declared, has proceeded faster than ever. 
Crises in America include what is called 
the ‘*dyspeptie period,’’ the ‘‘period of 
seeking the tenderer meat foods,’’ the ‘‘ pe- 
riod when chewing was becoming obso- 
lete,’’ leading up to the ‘‘period of pre- 
digested foods.’’ All were periods of de- 
elension in the soundness of American 
teeth. And now, declares one dentist, ‘‘the 
rapid pace of civilization has continued to 
increase the nerve tension of mankind to 
a point where men are less able to stand 
pain.” 


Asia’s Grand Old Man 


Count Okuma, the Japanese who has had Eyes for the Big World 
Outside and has Drawn a Country With Him. 


If there is an Asiatie alive to-day who 
may be said to belong to the whole conti- 
nent rather than merely to the country 
which gave him birth, that person is Count 
Shigenobu Okuma. 

Mr. Saint Nihil Singh, a well-known In- 
dian writer gives us in The Hindustan 
Review, an interesting character sketch 


of the Count, of whom all Asiaties travel- 


ling in Japan long to catch a glimpse or, 
better still, talk with him. One of the 
leaders who have helped to convert Japan 
from a tiny Island Kingdom to a mighty 
world power, he has not however permitted 
himself to be completely absorbed by home 
polities, but has acquainted himself with 


the political, social, and economic condition 


of other lands. 

Be it noted that the Count is not only 
well informed about the questions of the 
day, but also is deeply versed in the his- 
tory and literature of both the Orient and 





the Oeccident. To realise the full force of 
the statement that the Orient and Occident 
are blended in this man in a wholesome 
combination, it is only necessary to con- 
sider his career. 

He was born in February, 1838. His 
father, a Samurai (member of the warrior 
caste) died when the child was eight years 
old. However, the youngster’s widowed 
mother proved to be uncommonly saga- 
cious, and brought him up wisely. First he 
was sent te an academy maintained by the 
Barons of his tribe, where he was given a 
good grounding in Chinese elassies. Later 
he repaired to a missionary institution at 
Nagasaki, where he learned English His- 
tory, Mathematics, and the Bible. His 
Christian teachers also sought to instil in 
him the principles of Western civilization. 

When. in 1853, Commodore Perry visited 
Japan, Shigenobu Okuma was only fifteen 
years old, but, being wise much beyond his 
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years, he took an intelligent interest in the 
events that led to the downfall of the old 
and the establishment of the new order of 
things ia his land. 

In recognition of his progressive tenden- 
cies, upon the formation of the new Gov- 
ernment, he was appointed chief assistant 
in the department organised for the con- 
duct of foreign affairs. 

Some time later Count Okuma was pro- 
moted to be the Seeretary in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Finance. His 
next post was that of the President of the 
Japanese Commission charged with the du- 
ty of sending exhibits to the Vienna Exhi- 
bitions. From 1873 to 1881 he was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, first as a vice- 
Minister, but later as a member of the 
Cabinet. 

While he was holding the last-named 
office, feeling that the time had come for 
the introduction of a constitutional govern- 
ment in the Daybreak Empire, he drew up 
a memorial urging this innovation, which 
he proposed to submit to the Emperor. 
However, his colleagues would not listen 
to this proposal, and sought to dissuade 
him from carrying it into effect. The Count 
did not change his mind, but left the Cabi- 
net and formed the Kokuminto the Pro- 
gressive party, in order to carry on agita- 
tion for the democratisation of Japan. 

A year prior to the promulgation of the 
Constitution—e.g., 1888—Count Okuma 
again found himself holding a cabinet port- 
folio. This time he was sent back to the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, and made 
Minister of it. As a part of his work, he 
was called upon to revise treaties with the 
great Powers. Nippon’s army and navy 
had not then distinguished themselves, nor 
in any other way had the Japanese estab- 
lished their title to being accorded equality 
of treatment by Western nations. Natur- 
ally he was ealled upon to make compro- 
mises, which ineensed his hot-headed coun- 
trymen, one of whom threw at him one day 
as he was leaving the Foreign Office, a 
bomb which exploded and injured him, 
necessitating the amputation of his leg at 
the knee. 

At present the Waseda University, num- 
bering about 6,000 students on its rolls, 
claims his paramount attention. The grad- 
uates and students all look on him as their 
master and friend. His annual address de- 


livered in his capacity of chancellor, is an 
event looked forward to with great antici- 
pation by the pupils. . 
Another institution in which this Grand 
Old Man takes great interest is the Jap- 
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anese Women’s University in Tokyo. From 
his youth to this day he has continuously 
worked for feminine emancipation. Natu- 
rally the educated women of Nippon regard 
him as their benefactor, and revere him as 
a saint. 

Female emancipation forms only one 
unit of the Count’s social reform propa- 
vanda, another important item on the pro- 
eramme being the erusade against vice. 
When, some time ago, the Yoshiwara—the 
quarter devoted to  prostitution—burnt 
down in Tokyo, the venerable statesman 
boldly advocated that this place should not 
be rebuilt. He wrote: 


‘‘Lineoln proclaimed the emancipation 
of the slaves because he considered slavery 
the greatest sin ever committed by man- 
kind. It was the same belief which actua- 
ted our Government to issue, as far back 
as 1872, an ordinance declaring that the 
unhappy women held against their will by 
their masters should be set free. Had this 
declaration been carried out to the letter, 
the licensed quarters in Tokyo, and, in- 
deed, in all parts of the country, would 
have long since become a thing of the 
past.’’ 

Count Okuma then went on to declare 
that the maintenance of licensed quarters 
was an affront to the Imperial Edict of 
1905, urging the educational authorities to 
lay great emphasis upon the ethical train- 
ing of the rising generation. He pointed 
out that Japanese boys and giris were 
taught in the publie schools to eultivate all 
the qualities and virtues calculated to make 
them morally strong, but, he asked, ‘‘how 
ean we expect them to grow moral and 
noble when we set before their eyes an 
example of shameful immorality by main- 
taining an ignoble institution,’’ 

For an Oriental, Count Okuma, at sev- 
enty-five, is unusually vigorous, physically 
as well as mentally. His interest in the 
affairs of his own country and the world 
at large continues unabated. He frequent- 
ly mounts the platform. He also writes 
many pamphlets and newspaper and maga- 
zine articles, his chef d’oeuvre, it may be 
noted in passing, being ‘‘Fifty Years of 
New Japan,’’ a monumental work on the 
history of modern Nippon. 

Count Okuma has not been gifted with 
a son. His heir, therefore, is his son-in- 
law, who, according to the Japanese cus- 
tom, has taken the family name of his 
wife. He is the seeond son of Count 
Matsura. 
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The Mulatto and Negro Problem 


The Mulatto Likely to be an Important Factor in the 


Solution of 


the Negro Problem. 


THE UNITED STATES has something 
more than a ‘‘negro problem,’’ it has a 
‘*mulatto problem.”’ Out of 10,000,000 col- 
ored citizens, more than 2,000,000 contain 
varying percentages of white blood and the 
question as to whether the ultimate solu- 
tion of the negro problem will be found in 
the mulatto is argued out in an interest- 
ing paper by Professor H. E. Jordan, of 
Virginia University, in the June number 
of The Popular Science Monthly. 

The professor points out that Jamaica 
has no ‘‘negro problem,’’ as it is known 
in the United States. Although on the 
face of things it might be expected to be 
present there in even more aggravated 
form. For in Jamaica there are only 
about 15,000 whites among a colored popu- 
lation of about 700,000, including about 
50,000 mulattoes. In this ‘‘Queen of the 
Greater Antilles,’’ the mulattoes, as a 
class, are more nearly at the level of the 
whites than at that of the pure negroes. 
The mulattoes contribute the artisans, the 
teachers, the business and _ professional 
men. They are the very backbone of won- 
derful Jamaica. To be sure Jamaica has 
had 30 years more than the United States 
to ‘‘solve’’ her ‘‘negro problem.’’ But 
perhaps the perfect adjustment between 
the races in Jamaica and the elimination of 
any ‘‘problem’’ of the kind finds its ex- 
planation in a more rational and more 
consistent political treatment made _ pos- 
sible by the absence of any constitutional 
prescription. The Hon. Mr. Oliver, Gover- 
nor of Jamaica, recognises in the presence 
of the mulatto, only a past blessing, a 
present advantage, and a future promise of 
great good. 

In considering this subject, it is neces- 
sary to raise the question as to whether the 
negro and the white man are actually dif- 
ferent man-species, or whether they simply 
represent different ‘‘races”’ or varieties of 
the same species homo as is more common- 
ly believed. 

The eminent zoologist Louis Agassiz 
holds the former opinion; the noted. French 
psychologist LeBon, the latter. reais 

The real scientific test of this question 1s 
that of impossibility of effecting a cross, 
or of infertility inter se of hybrids of a 
possible cross. For instance, a cross be- 


tween the horse and the ass produces a 
mule. 


But mules are infertile if interbred. 


Hence horse and ass are separate species. 
A very valuable cross can also be effected 
between the cow and the buffalo. But the 
offspring are barren bred among them- 
selves. Hence cow and buffalo are at least 
of different species. The mulatto is the pro- 
duct of a negro white-cross. He is as fe- 
eund with his own kind, or when he mates 
with white or negro, as either pure-breed- 
ing negroes or whites are. As a matter of 
fact, the mulatto is probably more prolific 
than the normal average of either white or 
negro. During the past twenty years he 
has increased at twice the rate of the 
negro. The negro is then simply a black 
variety of the human species. He is the 
white man’s brother; and we may both be 
cousins of the apes. 

The second question that presents itseif 
is this: Is the mulatto necessarily degener- 
ate? The idea has been and is very emi- 
nently and widely held that the crossing of 
the races is intrinsically bad, biologically 
harmful; that it inevitably and _ inexor- 
ably works deterioration. Agassiz noted in 
Brazil a decadence resulting from cross- 
breeding. Humboldt and Darwin held the 
same opinion and LeBon also supports this 
theory. 

The same idea of necessary degeneracy 
in eross-breds is the main motive of much 
opposition to foreign immigration. We 
shall see that this is the very least ele- 
ment of danger; in fact, it may be a real 
panacea to other actual evils of immigra- 
tion, otherwise (i.e., without neutralization 
through cross-breeding) a serious menace. 
Note here the superb products of the Eng- 
lish, German, Dutch, French and Spanish 
crosses of late and post-colonial days. The 
superiority of especially the English-Ger- 
man crosses, very generally noted, finds its 
reason in the initial superiority of the 
crossing stocks. And this is the secret of 
the entire matter. Offspring take after 
their parents, whether these be of the same 
or different race. The production of the 
Boer race, one of well-marked physical and 
mental characteristies, notwithstanding 
that it is of mongrel immigration, Dutch, 
French, and in some degree, British, is 
sufficient disproof of inherent hurt in in- 
ter-racial crosses. 

After mentioning several specific in- 
stances which have come under his own 
notice, Professor Jordan, arrives at the 
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conclusion that the fact is established be- 
yond all possibility of disproof that a ne- 
gro-white cross does not inherently mean 
degeneracy, and that the mulatto measured 
by present-day standards of Caucasian civ- 
ilization, from economic and ecivie stand- 
points, is an advance upon a pure negro. 
In further support of the potency of even 
a relatively remote white ancestry may be 
cited the almost unique instance of the 
Moses of the colored race, Booker T. 
Washington. As one mingles day by day 
with colored people of all grades and 
shades, one is impressed with the signifi- 
eance of even small admixtures of Cau- 
casian blood. What elements of hope or 
menace lie hidden in these mulatto mil- 
lions? How can they help to solve or 
confuse the ‘problem ?”’ 

Three further questions must be con- 
sidered before a summary can be given of 
the mulatto’s social and eivie value. (1) 
Are there fairly well-fixed upper limits of 
mental capacity for negroes and mulat- 
toes? (2) What are the known and es- 
tablished principles of inheritance of racial 
traits of negroes and whites; in other 
words, will it be possible by some control 
of hybrid and inter-racial crosses to pro- 
duce a colored stock in which a majority 
may combine the desirable traits of both 
white and negro? (3) Will it be possible 
under the constitution and its present 
amendments to deal with the problem in 
accordance with the dictates of science and 
common sense? 

With regard to the first point the al- 
most unanimous opinion is that the negro 
can not undergo mental development be- 
yond a certain definite maximum. Profes- 
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sor Herbert Miller, of Olivet College, Mich- 
igan, however, arrives at a contrary con- 
clusion. 

With respect to the second point: Until 
recently, it was believed that mulattoes 
generally bred true and became progres- 
sively lighter with succeeding generations. 

If a demi-god could experiment with 
human crosses, as biologists now do with 
animal breeds, a pure race could undoub- 
tedly be established combining the best 
elements of the negro and the white. I 
am well aware that little could probably be 
actually accomplished under present social 
conditions, even if it were not morally ini- 
mical, to make the experiment by legal con- 
trol of negro and mulatto crosses. But 
some little could be accomplished by edu- 
eation and the arousing of the sentiment of 
colored race and pride. The point seems 
clear that in the presence of 2,000,000 mu- 
lattoes, steadily increasing in number, of 
relatively superior worth to the pure negro, 
we have a key to the solution of our prob- 
lem. The mulatto is the leaven with which 
to lift the negro race. He serves as our 
best lever for negro elevation. The mu- 
latto does not feel the instinctive mental 
nausea to negro mating. He might even 
be made to feel a sacred mission in this 
respect. The negro aspires to be mulatto, 
the mulatto to be white. These aspira- 
tions are worthy, and should be encourag- 
ed. 

At any rate from present indications 
our hope lies with the mulatto. The prob- 
lem seems possible of solution, only as the 
mulatto will undertake it with the earnest 
help of the white. 


How Winds Reform the Earth 


A Notable Discovery of the Present Century with Regard to the 
Wind’s Action on the Shaping of the Earth. 


AS IN the eighteenth century marine 
planation was one of the notable discov- 
eries in earth-study, and as in the last 
century the theory of general peneplana- 
tion through stream-corrasion was one of 
the grander conceptions of the age, so the 
recognition of desert wind-scour as the 
principal among erosional agencies seems 
destined to take its place among the first 
half-dozen great and novel thoughts which 
shall especially distinguish geologic science 
of the twentieth century, says Dr. Keyes 
in the Popular Science Monthly. Under 
conditions of arid climate, by which more 


than one-half of the land-surface of our 
globe is profoundly influenced, eolian ero- 
sion appears to become, as recently aptly 
stated, more potent than stream-corrasion, 
more constant than the washings of the 
rains, more extensive and persistent than 
the encroachments of the sea. Both as a 
sculpturing power and as a sedimentative 
agent, the wind is thus in every way com- 
parable to erosion and deposition by river 
and by ocean. 

That it is possible for the universal dis- 
integration of the rocks to go on by means 
of insolation instead of through ordinary 
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Wind-graved cliffs of the Mokattam Hills on the borders of the Arabian Dessert 
opposite Cairo, Egypt. 


chemical decay, that general and rapid ex- 
portation of rock-waste takes place 
through the agency of the winds instead 
of through the movement of waters, and 
that on the land deposition of wind-borne 
dusts in terranes as mighty as any swept 
into the seas by streams or laid down on 
the floor of the ocean, are new and import- 
ant generalizations belonging distinctly to 
the first lenstrum of our new century. 

Prior to the year 1900 wind-action had 
been always regarded as merely one of the 
minor geologic agents of erosion—a mere 
idler in its manifestations, and a denud- 
ing power at all times negligible. The 
great significance and value of the newer 
generalization lies not alone in the recog- 
nition of the geologic potency of wind- 
power as an agency of erosion, or as a 
means of forming such vast continental de- 
posits as the loess, but of its tremendous 
efficiency as a general or regional denud- 
ing foree. In far-reaching importance it 
compares favorably with the enunciation of 
the glacial theory of the last century. 

The distinctive feature of this great new 
conception of regional eolation is that un- 
der the favorable climatic conditions of 
aridity such as effect more than one-half 
of the entire land-surface of our globe, 
wind-seour is the chief ageney of provin- 
cial lowering and leveling, far more rapid 
and efficacious than any general work by 


rain, river or ocean. To it are aseribed all 
the larger lineaments characteristie of arid 
lands. By it are graved the majority of 
desert details. It is the dominant sculp- 
turing power in all excessively dry regions. 

Singularly enough, the great law of the 
base level of erosion, the most useful in 
all geologie science, had its birth under the 
cloudless skies of dessicated lands, where- 
in reality, no vestige of its operation is 
discernible. The grand generalization ap- 
plies strictly to land surfaces under humid 
climates. Doubtless for this reason, it is 
that none of our numerous Government ex- 
perts in their fifty years’ experience, cov- 
ering every part of the vast arid domains 
of the West, failed to perceive anything 
of the potency of wind-action in the gener- 
al leveling and lowering of the country. 

It has long been the custom not only to 
treat the subject of general land-seulp- 
turing independently of climatic eonsidera- 
tions, but as if the moding of all landscape 
features was controlled by the same laws. 
Ordinary stream-corrasion is made to ac- 
count for all. Rain is regarded as the uni- 
versal and sole graving-tool of land-seulp- 
turing. 

A full comprehension of the pregnant 
idea that wind-action under the favorable 
physical conditions imposed by arid eli- 
mate is a general erosional agent may be 
said to date from the year 1904—the time 
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of the appearance of Passarge’s brief bnt 
quite remarkable essay on ‘‘Die Inselberg- 
landschaften im tropischen Afrika.’’ In 
various parts of the world during the de- 
cade previous the conception had in one 
way or another begun to assume form. The 
Trans-Caspian region had already furnish- 
ed some ‘acts bearing upon the new gener- 
alization. The vast deserts of the Dark 
Continent had supplied others. Our Ameri- 
can arid lands had brought forth a host of 
still different suggestions. Indeed, as a 
definite working hypothesis the general 
scheme appears to have been first success- 
fully formulated and applied in the great 
dry region of our own South-west. 

Whether first definitely outlined by 
American on the Girghiz steppes, by Ger- 
man on the South African plateau, or by 
Yankee on the Mexican tableland, it is 
certain that, as MeGee astutely observes, 
the satisfactory disposal of the rock-waste 
of the desert by prodigious wind exporta- 
tion furnishes the missing link to a ration- 
al explanation of all the long puzzling phe- 
nomena presented by arid regions through- 
out the world. 

No phase of land-seulpturing by water 
explains the peculiarities of desert relief. 
Where in humid lands are there such vast 
and even surfaces as the intermont plains 
of arid regions? Where under conditions 
of moist climate do such lofty mountains 
stand out so isolated as in our South-wes- 
tern country—ideal monadnocks only theo- 
retically and faintly suggested elsewhere? 
Where but in a dry climate does entire ab- 
sence of foothills characterize the moun- 
tain ranges? Towering desert eminences 
rise out of elimitable expanse of level plain 
as voleanic isles jut from the sea. Plain 
meets mountain as sharply as the strand- 
line of the ocean. The rock-floor of the de- 
sert is often a plain itself worn out on the 
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beveled edges of the strata beneath. The 
remarkable plateau-plains clearly represent 
former plain-levels. The soil mantle is gen- 
erally thin and gravelless; and all surface 
materials are transported. There is al- 
most total absence of distinct waterways 
in the broad valleys. None of these relief 
characters bespeak of water-action of any 
kind. They all bear testimony of some ero- 
sive agency other than the one with which 
most of us are most familiar. Water can 
not do such geologic work. It seems to be 
a great advance in earth-study to be able 
at last to account satisfactorily for the for- 
mation of all those wonderful expressions 
on the face of the desert that have been so 
long so manifestly little understood or 
misinterpreted. 

The movement of 
through deflation is now measurable to 
something of its true proportions. A 
‘‘sand-storm’’ or ‘‘dust-storm” is really a 
strong desert air current two or three 
hundred miles in width, instead of a mile 
wide, as in the ease of the largest rivers, 
running forty miles an hour instead of 
three or four miles and -weeping along a 
thousand times as much sedimentative ma- 
terial. Only by such comparison is the 
enormous erosive potency of deflative ac- 
tion fully comprehended. 

The law of regional eolation adequately 
explains a grander host of perplexing phe- 
nomena concerning the larger features of 
the earth than any of the modern geologi- 
eal discoveries, and perhaps more than all 
of them combined. 


It projects the imagination backward to 
the beginnings of geologie history; and it 
earries it forward to the end of time. In 
the lineaments of our dead moon, it may be 


we hehold the final effect of the power of 
the winds. 


fine rock-waste 


Egyptian Mummies Show This Disease 


Records of Arteriosclerosis have Been Taken from the Blood Vessels of 
Egyptian Mummies Embalmed in the Fifteenth Century B.C. 


Brain worries, muscular over-work, meat- 
eating, infectious diseases, wine bibbing, 
and aleohol about on a par in causation ot 
arteriosclerosis of the arterial hardening 
ehanges which take place after fifty-five 
vears of age are little more than a part of 
the general stiffening and wasting and 
aging of all the tissues of the body, and 
give rise to little or no special or definite 
trouble, says Dr. Woods Hutchinson in the 


American Magazine. The layer of stiff, 
rigid, inelastic fibrous tissue surrounding 
the blood vessels is not nearly so good as 
the layer of elastic, springy muscle. But 


for the aging, or old, man and woman, with 
their markedly lessened amounts of mus- 
cular exercise, their quieter habits, their di- 
minished appetite, and their lesser capacity 
for enthusiasm, the strains thrown upon the 


less than in 


blood vessels are so much 
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younger life, that these stiff arteries serve 
their purpose well enough. 

We are, however, finding rhat this ecom- 
paratively natural and _ harmless change 
may also occur years and even decades be- 
fore its natural time and, just as dirt has 
been defined by the philosopher as ‘‘ matter 
out of place,’’ so normal old-age changes 
occurring ten, fifteen or twenty years be- 
fore their time become disease changes at 
once and make serious trouble. 

The dangers of this substitution change 
at, say, thirty-five or forty are of two 
kinds: First, that the arteries ean no 
longer expand when the organ or region 
which they supply requires an extra am- 
ount of blood, or contract when it is best 
to shut off the supply, or lower the pres- 
sure. So that the kidneys, say, or the 
heart, may be left defenseless against the 
attack of disease or some sudden strain, be- 
cause the blood ean no longer rush up its 
reserves and reinforcements when needed. 

The other more directly serious and vital 
danger is that this new fibrous tissue has 
neither the elasticity nor the endurance of 
elastic muscle and an unfortunate tendency 
to become rigid and even brittle. Some day 
its brittleness will become so great or the 
strain so severe that it will suddenly rup- 
ture, and then we have what we eall apo- 
plexy, or a stroke. 

In certain extreme cases of this arterial 
stiffening and decay, nature, as a last re- 
sort, drops clear back to the clam-sheel 
stage, and plasters up the bulging and 
weakening walls with a living mortar com- 
nosed largely of lime. This becomes in 
the long run even more brittle than the 
sear tissue which it replaces and develops 
a new danger of its own. This is that it 
may actually seale off and project into the 
channel of the blood vessel, causing the 
blood first to stick to its roughened surface 
and then to clot around it to such a de- 
eree that, not infrequently, the vessel will 
he eompletely blocked up by a plug of its 
own elotted blood. 

This blocking, known as thrombosis, of 
course cuts off the blood supply of the 
organ or area supplied by the artery and 
puts it out of commission at once. 

Or, what is more common and almost 
equally dangerous, little fragments of the 
blood clot from the roughened, lime-plated 
area flow on down the blood stream until 
they are carried into some branch of the 
artery which is too small for them to get 
through, and which they promptly proceed 
to block up and so cut off the supply of 
the tissues beyond it. 
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Ten or fifteen years ago, we were con- 
siderably more sure in our reply to this 


question than we are to-day. It was 
almost unanimously taken for granted 


that the prineipal cause of this premature 
stiffening and hardening of the arteries 
was the so-called strains of modern ceivil- 
ized life, particularly high living, hard 
drinking and ineessant brain work. 

All of these beliefs have pretty much 


vanished into thin air, under the acid 
test of eold-blooded investigation and 
analysis. So far from arterioselerosis 


being a modern disease, some of the most 
perfect and typical instanees of it on 
record have been taken from the blood 
vessels of Egyptian mummies embalmed 
in the fifteenth century B.C. 

It was a disease of meat eaters and 
particularly wine drinkers, solely because 
classes able to indulge in these extrava- 


vant tastes also had money to pay for 
more careful study and elaborate diag- 
noses, which revealed the condition. It 


is now known to be twice as common in 
sweat shop workers as among the Four 
Hunderd. 

It was typically a 


disease of brain 


workers, solely because the intelligence 
and resources of this class of the com- 
munity brought them into consultation 
rooms for advice and assistanee. It is 


now found to be more than twice as ecom- 
mon among dock hands and day laborers 
as among merchants and lawyers and col- 
lege professors . One finding will serve as 
a sample. 

Some three thousand patients under forty 
years of age studied in one of our great 
hospitals and carefully examined for this 
condition showed a distribution as follows: 

Of those who had used aleohol to exeess, 
about ten per cent. showed more or less 
arteriosclerosis. 


Of those who had suffered within ten 
or fifteen years from one of the graver 
infections, such as tubereulosis. typhoid, 
pneumonia, or syphilis, but had not used 
aleohol to exeess, about twenty per cent. 
had more or less arteriosclerosis. While 
of those who had been engaged in oeeupa- 
tions involving severe and prolonged mus- 
eular strain, such as dock laborers, con- 
struction gangs, lumbermen, steel and iron 
workers, and so forth, but had not indulged 
in aleohol to exeess, over forty per cent. 
showed this premature change. So that we 


are now in a position to say that the two 
most potent causes of this 
civilization and of brain worries 
cular overstrain 


‘new disease of 


’? are mus- 
infectious diseases. 


and 
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The part played by muscular over-strain 
appears to be two-fold: The piling up of 
fatigue toxins, which are just as toxic as 
those of the infectious when in excess of 
the power of the body to get rid of them, 
and a succession of constantly repeated, 
heavy strains upon both heart and arteries 
or, as we say, ‘‘ working fit to burst a blood 
vessel,’’? which gradually wear out and 
waste away the elastic coats of the arteries. 
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Arterioselerosis may occur in the over- 
fed and the alcoholic. But it is nearly 
three times as common in the underfed 
and the non-aleoholic. Instead of arterio- 
sclerosis being a disease of over-civiliza- 
tion, the fight which civilization is making 
against the infectious diseases and against 
over-work and under-pay is the very thing 
which is most certain to diminish its fre- 
quency. 


British Rule Produces Famines ? 


On the Contrary, the Indian Farmer has Enjoyed Many Advantages 
Since Anglo-Saxon Came. 


‘“FAMINE’’ says Professor Roy in the 
Outlook, ‘‘is the gift of the British to 
India. During the nineteenth century 
there were thirty-one famines that destroy- 
ed over thirty-two million lives. This ter- 
rible death list was not caused by over- 
population,’’ Professor Roy says, ‘‘ because 
[India as a whole ranks but ninth in density 
of population per square mile. It was not 
caused by an executive birth-rate, for here 
India ranks but tenth. It was not caused 
by failure of rainfall, because India has the 
heaviest rainfall in the world. The trouble 
he says, is due first to the fact that water 
is no longer stored as the Hindus used to 
store it, because the British Government 
in India pays more attention to strategetice 
railways and the efficiency of the army, 
than to irrigation. Secondly, the Indian 
farmers are rack-rented and the last penny 
is squeezed out of them even in a fat year. 
An impoverishing land tax is the principal 
item of India’s revenue. The British Gov- 
ernment must have this revenue to keep 
up her expensive system of government in 
the poorest country in the world, and, fin- 
ally India is drained of food by exportation 
to England. Even in the worst famine 
vears India has exported grain to a value 
of over sixty million dollars. It is an irony 
of ironies that people should starve in 
India while there is plenty in the land. 
The people of India are realizing the hope- 
less economic derangement of their life 
which expresses itself in ghastly mortality 
from famine, plague and malaria, and, as 
they are bound to elevate the economic 
status of their country, they are demand- 
ing more political power. 
Systems of Irrigation Provided. 

To these sweeping charges made by Pro- 

fessor Roy, have come in several replies. 


‘‘The cause of the recurring famines in 
India,’’ says William C. Maepherson, for 


thirty years of the Indian civil service 
‘fare undoubtedly to be found, since wars 
ceased, in the precariousness of rainfall 
and in the density of the population and 
their dependence chiefly upon agriculture. 
When it is stated that India has the hea- 
viest rainfall in the world it must be re- 
membered that India has an area of 134 
million square miles. Rainfall in Assam 
and on the Western Ghats of Bombay is 
of no use to Behar and the North-west 
Provinees, and to the parched districts of 
Rajputana, Sind, or the Decean. In 1899, 
the last vear of great famine, the rainfall 
of Sind was under one one-hundredth of an 
inch, and of Rajputana and Punjab it was 
under 214 inches. When again Professor 
Roy argues that over-population is not the 
real cause of famine in India it must be 
borne in mind that the distribution of the 
people is far from uniform. Large areas 
lie waste in India, but there are also large 
districts of two or three million inhabi- 
tants with a density of 1,000 persons to the 
square mile of whom 90 per cent. subsist 
on agriculture. There is hardly an acre of 
cultivated land for each person. This de- 
pendence of a vast population on agricul- 
ture and the oceasional failure of the peri- 


odie rains are the dominant facts to be kept 
in mind. 


In reply to the statement that water is 
no longer stored as the Hindus used to store 
it, Mr. Maepherson adds that with few ex- 
ceptions the existing svstem of large irri- 
gation works has been entirely constructed 
by the British Government, and that not 
only does it far exceed any irrigation of 
former rulers of India, but there has 
been and is, no system of irrigation in the 
world at all comparable to the canals of 
India. Under the management of super- 
vision of the British Government there are 
about 46,000 miles of canals and distribu- 
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taries, giving the means of irrigation to 
twenty-three million acres of land. 


Taxation in India. 


The British Government has built up a 
compromise system of tax eolleetion, rec- 
ognizing in some districts the rights of the 
hereditary zamindar, now a landlord, and 
in others the vested interest on the ryot or 
peasant proprietor. The whole tendency 
has been towards the foundation of a tax 
code that will on the one hand control the 
rack renting propensity of the zamindar, 
protect the leasehold of the ryot, and at 
the same time effect a just apportionment 
of taxation. It hardly need be said that 
none of this revenue is sent as tribute 
money to England. India’s Government 
is self-supporting and nothing more. Eng- 
land has far more reason to complain of 
the drain upon her resources, made by the 
constant demands of the Indian civil and 
military service for the best and most 
promising of her youth, than India has to 
complain of the exactions of the Imperial 
Government. 


Is India Drained of Food? 


As to the contention that India i€ drain- 
ed of food for exportation to England, the 
Rev. Mr. Davies, an American missionary 
writes: ‘‘Who is to blame for sending the 
grain out of India when her starving chil- 
dren needed it? Was it the Government 
that gave the railway lines and steamship 
service? or was it the self-interest of the 
farmer and merchant who was willing that 
all India should starve if they could make 
a dollar? The grain which should stay 
in India to feed some of India’s starving 
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millions is shipped to other countries for 
the benefit, not of an alien race, but of a 
few of India’s sons. Before this condition 
in India ean become materially better, her 
sons must learn a little about that wisdom 
which compels a man to acknowledge that 
he is ‘‘his brother’s keeper,’’ be he of 
caste or cut-caste extraction.’’ 


England Solving the Problems. 


In the latest budget, the total net rev- 
enue of British India raised from taxation 
was somewhat under $246,000,000, or a per 
capita assessment of eighty-five cents, the 
lowest per capita of any civilized country 
on the habitable globe, derived from taxes 
upon imports, salts, legal transfers, in- 
comes and a general tax on land. Less 
than half of India’s revenue is derived from 
the land tax, and under its operation, less 
than forty cents per capita is taken from 
the peasantry in the course of a year. 

Further, Mr. Hall says, ‘‘The British Ad- 
ministration regards duty as more pressing 
than the amelioration of harvest scarcity. 
First of all it has given India cheap trans- 
portation, an inestimable boon since the 
fundamental difference between the cen- 
tury’s famine is this. At the beginning of 
the century the price of food rose so high 
as to be absolutely beyond the reach of 
the majority of the inhabitants, and even 
at these exorbitant rates it was not to be 
had. At the end of the century there was 
plenty of food (owing to the railroads) 
even in districts in which the crops had 
failed altogether. Efficient railroad service 
has been the government’s first care, the 
second irrigation. 


The Peril of Lancashire 


India’s Fight for Supremacy in the Cotton Trade Where Labor is So Cheap 
and Wants So Great 


SHREWD observers have realized for years 
that nothing could avert eventual disaster 
from the Laneashire cotton trade. For 
India possesses the tremendous advantages 
of producing cotton on her own soil, and 
commanding an abundant supply of cheap 
labor, and only needed modern machinery 
to enable her to oust Lancashire from the 
huge Indian market, and probably from 
other Asian marts. But India’s mill in- 
dustry has advanced, of late, with such 
rapid strides that she threatens to knock 
out Laneashire far sooner than could have 
been anticipated. Such is the contention 
of an Indian writer, Mr. Saint Nihal Singh, 


in an article on this subject in the current 
number of the London Magazine. 

The tone of the article betokens a dis- 
position on the part of the writer none too 
friendly to the ruling Powers of his coun- 
try, and it is not difficult to see that to some 
extent the wish is father to the thought. 
But making allowance for a natural pride 
in the success which has so far attended the 
efforts of his fellow countrymen, the facts 
seem to show that India has a great future 
before it, insofar as the cotton industry is 
concerned. 

As year by year the smoke curling from 
the chimneys of Indian cotton-mills in- 
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creases in volume, says he; it writes the 
doom of Lancashire against the industrial 
firmament in characters so black and bold 
that he who runs may read the decree of the 
Fates. 

An idea of the gigantic strides that the 
Indian cotton-mill industry has taken can 
be formed by studying the figures for the 
last generation. In 1880-81, there were 
55 eotton-mills, containing 1,434,364 
spindles and 12,739 looms, and giving em- 
ployment to 46,530 men, while in 1909-10 
the number of mills had grown to be 216, 
with 5,773,824 spindles, 74,585 looms, giv- 
ing employment to 215,419 persons. 

The phenomenal growth of the industry 
has already enabled the Indian cotton mag- 
nates almost completely to rout Lancashire 
out of one large corner of the Indian mar- 
ket. No longer does Manchester ship much 
of the coarse cloth to Hindostan, which the 
natives annually consume by the million 
pounds. ‘This demand is now largely met 
by the Indian power mills, and by tle native 
hand looms, which employ two and three- 
quarter millions of men, or really three 
times as many people, for the wives and 
children of the weavers work alongside 
them. 

Of course, it would be idle to pretend 
that India has managed as yet to introduce 
more than the thin edge of its wedge into 
the, oak of the Lancashire mill industry or 
to“assert that the giant does not still stand 
seemingly unshaken in its strength and 
glory. The Indian mills (together with the 
hand-loom weavers), do what they may, 
are not capable of supplying more than a 
fraction of the piece goods required by 321,- 
000,000 natives. India during 1911-12 was 
compelled to import £23,040,000 worth of 
cotton cloth, of which more than nine- 
tenths come from Lancashire. Oddly enough, 
Lancashire found the last year to be one 
of the most profitable in the annals of its 
trade with India. 


This is due not only to the fact that as 
yet the number of Indian mills is not large 
enough to cope with the native demand, but 
also because the Indian factories almost en- 
tirely concern themselves with the produe- 
tion of coarse cloth, as they find great dilli- 
culties in manufacturing the finer fabrics. 

The Indians, however, are succeeding in 
producing finer cloths by employing superior 
managers, engineers and mechanics in the 
mills. Ali of these generally are natives 
who, in many eases, have received theore- 
tical and practical training abroad, or who 
have been taught by foreign experts em- 
ployed in Indian mills. Over and above this, 
as the industry is growing older, a new gene- 


ration of operatives, inheriting the skill of 
their fathers who formed the first batch of 
Indians to work at modern cotton machin- 
ery, is coming to man the mills, and this, 
perforce, is automactially improving mat- 
ters. It will probably take decades before 
the native mill-hand will become anywhere 
near the equal of the Lancashire operative. 
But it can be readily imagined that no 
combination of circumstances can for long 
keep the Indian without the requisite skill 
to enable him to produce the greater bulk 
of the cloth with which at present Man- 
chester supplies Hindostan. 

From this rapid survey only one con- 
clusion is possible—viz., in the proportion 
that the productive power of Indian mills 
increases, and the Indian mill-hand, by ex- 
perience and practice, acquires the ability 
to weave better cloth, and that the Indian 
mill-owner is able to get better grades of 
cotton, India will wrest from Lancashire 
its monopoly of supplying the superior 
grades of cotton goods, just as it has al- 
ready practically ousted its British rival 
trom the market for coarse cloth. 

No matter how much Laneashire may 
have at first felt disposed to belittle the 
competition that the development of the 
Indian mill industry was bound to offer it, 
during recent years it has shown unmistak- 
able signs of nervousness, and sought to do 
what it could to hamper its Oriental oppon- 
ents. But despite the Lancashire opposition 
the Indian mill industry gives every indi- 
cation of expanding at a rapid pace. India 
though less skilful than Laneashire in 
managing machinery, nevertheless possesses 
enormous advantages over its competitor 
in the field of the cotton-mill industry; and 
these advantages are of such a nature that, 
no matter what handicaps may be placed 
upon the Indian mills, they are bound to 
be able to hold their heads above the cur- 
rent of Lancashire competition. 

To begin with, Hindostan produces its 
own cotton, and has before it the prospect 
of raising superior grades for fine cloth. 
Therefore it does not have to ineur the 
expense of carriage and various additional 
charges — such as insurance—connected 
with it, which Lancashire must pay because 
of being compelled to import the raw ma- 
terial. 

Furthermore, Indian labor is much cheap- 
er than Laneashire labor. This is true from 
the top to the bottom of the staff. Skilled 
natives are quite content to receive two- 
thirds or even one-half of what foreign 
experts would demand from the Indian 
mill-owners. Indians capable of managing 
the biggest mills can be found who would 
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consider £30 a month a princely salary, 
while, as a matter of fact, many mill man- 
agers receive only about half that amount. 
Weaving and spinning masters work for 
£8 to £10 a month, and some are satisfied 
with much less than this. Native engineers 
ean be found who will give proficient ser- 
vice for £5 or £8 a month. Foremen rarely 
receive more than £2 a month. Operatives 
work for fifteen or eighteen shillings a 
month—not per week. Women mill-work- 
ers are paid two-thirds the wages of men, 
while the pittances doled out to children 
are too pitifully small to mention. These 
wages, it may be remarked, are double what 
they were only a short time ago. 

Indians are able to work for such poor 
wages only because their standards of life 
are extremely low. 

The Indian mill-worker subsists on a diet 
that would quickly put the Lancashire 
operative beneath the sod. He eats two or 
three meals a day, and these are of the 
scantiest and coarsest, consisting of a hand- 
ful of dried peas cooked to a thin, soup- 
like consistency and poured over a meagre 
serving of plain boiled rice, or a small piece 
of bread and the tiniest bit of some green 
vegetable. 

The mill operative works from sunrise 
to sunset—say, from six o’clock in the 
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morning until six at night. The men are 
allowed to rest thirty minutes at noon, while 
the women are given half an hour twice or 
thrice in the day. 

The mill industry has dealt very harshly 
with the hands. This fact is being more 
and more admitted by the mill owners, 
who, until recently, interpreted any effort 
on the part of the Government to improve 
the lot of the operatives as an interference 
dictated by Lancashire. With this awak- 
ening have come numerous small changes 
which promise that, in course of time, the 
Juggernaut of industrialism will cease to 
grind under its merciless wheels the help- 
less coolies thrown there by force of cir- 
cumstances. . 

But while India does not want to sacri- 
fice millions of its natives on the altar of 
the cotton industry, it unquestionably is 
in deadly earnest in its determination to 
drive Laneashire out of its markets. What 
it has already accomplished in building up 
a magnificent industry constitutes a record 
of which any country may well be proud. 
But Hindostan is in no mood to exult. Al- 
though it knows that the goal is yet far 
distant, it is marching enthusiastically to 
that end, never lagging a step to gain a 
brief respite, so consumed is it with the 
passion to beat Lancashire. 


Chinese Bank Notes 1,500 Years Old 


An Exhibit in New York Shows How the Chinese Were Acquainted 
With Paper Money 


There was a notable shipment of Chinese 
antiquities from the collection of Mr. A. W. 
Bahr, in Shanghai, to an art gallery on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for exhibition, 
says the Christian Herald. The shipment 
includes about two hundred paintings, dat- 
ing from the seventh to the fifteenth cen- 
turies, many pieces of Chinese stone and 
marble sculpture, bronzes, porcelains, and 
specimens of pottery. Of peculiar interest 
in the exhibit are 200 coins, dating from 
1,500 years before Christ to 400 A.D., and 
a collection of banknotes of the Tang dyn- 
asty, in the sixth century. These banknotes 
are made of a peculiar kind of paper that 
erumbles like silk, yet shows no creases. 
The system of currency was exactly the 
same as that of our American banknotes 
of to-day. They represented the promise 
to pay of private banks, and were guaran- 
teed by the government. 

Each bill is dated, and has printed on its 
surface rings of a size varying with its 
value, so that the illiterate could not be de- 
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ceived. These specimens are eloquent wit- 
nesses to the fondness for the beautiful, 
and the practical activities, enterprises, and 
civilization of the dim centuries of the past. 
The ancient coins call up the various eir- 
culating mediums of the past. The nations 
that lived by the chase used the skins of 
the animals they secured as a medium of 
exchange. Pastoral peoples made _ their 
trades, counting their cattle as money. 
Farming nations used the products of the 
soil as the medium of exchange, often em- 
ploying wheat as money. Then came the 
coining of metals, of gold and silver, and of 
those not so precious. It is a question 
whether the museums preserve, or the ex- 
cavations have revealed, any coins more 
aneient than some among the Chinese eol- 
lection on Fifth Avenue. Some of them 
are dated almost as many cent’ ries back of 
Christ as there are between us and Him 
who held a Roman coin in his hand and 
made it preach a sermon on the duty of 
the Christian to the state. 
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Wild Oats for Women 


The Feminist Movement is Preaching a Dangerous Doctrine for our 
Young Women — Will the Pendulum Come Back ? 


FRANCES H. LOW, writing in the Lon- 
don Daily Mail, foresees a dangerous fas- 
cination for young women in some of the 
latest doctrines of the feminists. 

3ehind the ‘*Vote’’ is the revolutionary 
section of the Suffragists, the section out 
to destroy, is Feminism, and behind Femin- 
ism the ‘feconomie independence’’ of wo- 
men, the translation of every woman into a 
wage-eaner, whether married or single; if 
single with the accompaniment that she is 
to ‘‘do what she likes,’’ ‘‘be free as men 
are,’’ and if married, free to fill jam-pots, 
or see to municipal dust-bins, or ‘‘go into 
the city,’’ while the State, or that contempt- 
ible individual known hitherto as a ‘‘hus- 
band,’’ pays some one else to feed and rear 
her children. 

The abolition of the home, the substitu- 
tion of the publie ereche, and the organiza- 
tion of a set of persons (very inferior, of 
course) to attend to the business of life 
for husband and children while the wives 
are ‘‘eetting free’’—-this is the real aim of 
the feminists, who, to do them justice, do 
not disguise their naive views of life and 
duty. 

One lady in a demand for ‘‘group-hous- 


es’’ speaks of the ‘‘appalling frequency 
and the inexorable reiteration of human 
eating,’’ which she says pathetically, with 
rich unconscious humor, ‘‘ean only be 
realized, not by those who merely eat, but 
by those responsible for the feeding. Yet 
so long,’’ is her sapient conelusion, ‘‘as 
the large majority of women, simply be- 
eause they are married women, are respons- 
ible for this never-ending, never-ceasing 
work, though the exceptional woman, or the 
unmarried woman, who is freed from it, 
may advance, women as a whole are doom- 
ed to remain where they are.’’ 


The fact is that 99 per cent. of us men 
and women cannot do what we like, such is 
this perverse world. And most of us, with 
fairly good sense, do our duty more or less 
adequately, and keep the law and the Gos- 
pel, and the rest, and if we are wise keep 
our discontent, by no means ‘‘divine,’’ to 
our own breasts. This, we take it, has ever 
been: the only difference being that, up to 
the dawn of the Girton intellect, women, 
having a finer organization and leading less 
rough fighting lives than men, set them un- 
consciously an example of quiet duty faith- 
fully done and helped to make the world, 


on the whole, a tolerably endurable place, 
with occasional exquisite moments of in- 
tense joy and happiness. 

All this is now, if we let the feminists 
have their way, in process of being ruthless- 
ly destroyed. In novels, in plays, on plat- 
forms, in the Press, the gospel is being 
feverishly preached that woman is, as we 
have seen in the passage quoted above, a 
shamefully put upon person, who is not 
allowed, as men are, to ‘‘get free.’’ In 
this process of ‘‘getting free’’ she is to do 
what she likes, or, as the outrageous hero- 
ine of the latest sex-play remarks, with that 
delicate, graceful frankness so beloved of 
feminists, ‘‘to have her fling,’’ while she 
vivaciously recommended her ‘‘husband’’ 
to do the same. 

The play here referred to is ‘‘Her Side 
of the House’’ which expounds in foreeful 
fashion, the very latest doctrine of the fem- 
inists—that a woman should be free to 
‘*have her fling’’ or ‘‘sow her wild oats’’ 
just as the man does. 

Elsewhere, continues Miss Low, for in- 
stance in the chief organ of Feminism, the 
same idea is put in this form with varia- 
tions and explanations that could not be 
printed here. ‘‘It has long been my desire 
that the time may soon come when wo- 
men, like men, may experiment in love 
without having their whole lives eternally 
blighted and blasted,’’ says one lady writer. 
‘*T would regard with toleration, and indeed 
with sympathy, two or three experiments 
on trials in love 


Now it will be urged that these are ex- 
treme opinions, that the great majority of 
women are untouched by them, and that 
there always have been advanced women of 
this type. I do not for one moment deny 
that there are thousands of women who live 
good and self-restrained lives, not beeause 
of the tyranny of their men folk, not be- 
cause of the conventions of society, but 
beeause they are sincerely convineed of 
the rightness of so doing; and that they 
hold no eonvietion more deeply than any 
reform must be, not to allow women great- 
er latitude in this particular way, but by ex- 
ample, influence, and persuasion to raise 
the standard for men. 

Nevertheless, we shall make the greatest 
mistake in the world if we take no notice of 
the growth of this horribly pernicious cam- 
paign and believe that if we ignore it the 
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canker will disappear. Sensible, mature 
women with a knowledge and experience of 
life have no idea of the fascination of this 
doctrine for the younger women. 


Moreover, fashion, whether in dress or 
morals, has an enormous sway over the 
mass of women. Men can never understand 
this. It must therefore be recognized that 
we have a body of persons in our midst, 
mainly women, fiercely determined to create 
a new chapter in the history of morals. 
Hitherto, a larger proportion of women 
than of men in civilized communities have 
lived lives of self-restraint. The old order, 
say these fierce champions, is passing away 
and the old conceptions of morality are 
out of date. If some of the angry rhetori- 
cians would pause and reflect what the 
consequences of this new departure will be 
they might conceivably refrain from the 
preaching of a gospel which will lead many 
impetuous young creatures to take a false 


‘step and land them into irremediable dis- 


aster, in ninety-nine eases out of one hund- 
red. 

After contemplating such ideas and opin- 
ions as those above mentioned, it is refresh- 
ing to turn to the aeecount of an inquiry 
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whieh the Paris Journal L’Opinion is now 
conducting into the opinions and beliefs of 
the young Frenchwoman of to-day. 

The first results of that investigation are 
entirely reassuring. The _ typical young 
Frenchwoman, it seems, has no quarrel 
with marriage and no wish to rise in revolt 
against it like those of her angry sisters 
to whom Miss Low refers. 

Marriage is the desire of her life; not 
one single reply has been’ received by 
1’Opinion in the contrary sense. She asks 
of her suitor not sentimentality, but tend- 
erness; not the insipid comeliness of Oui- 
da’s heroes, but the ‘mens sana in corpore 
sano’ coupled with energy and intelligence. 
And to the question which has been anxi- 
ously debated by those ladies who would 
refo#m our own marriage service, whether 
the woman should obey the man, she re- 
turns a triumphant ‘‘Yes,’’ but adds ‘‘as 
an act of my own will.’’ 

She has in facet grasped the truth of that 
famous couplet of the Greek poet: 

Wives dread their husbands, so at least ’tis 
said. 

Nay, they rule o’er them. What have they 
to dread? 





Man’s Oneness With Divinity 


Walt Whitman said, “I am larger, 
better than I thought. I did not know 
I held so much goodness.” 

Man is just beginning to discover 
himself, to find out that he is not such 
an insignificant figure in the universe 
as he was once taught to believe. Men 
are just beginning to hold up their 
heads, because they are just beginning 
to discover their divinity and oneness 
with the great creative energy of the 
universe. 

Man is finding out that nothing in 
the universe has yet been discovered 
more sacred or precious than himself, 


more sacred than that which dwells in- 
side of him. The poor miserable worm 
of the dust of the middle ages is be- 
ginning to feel his divinity and to 
straighten 7 and to walk erect. He 
is no longer like a beggar, crawling in- 
to the presence of his maker, but he 
comes as an heir of all that exists. 
Men are finding out that they are not 
the poor miserable creatures they have 
been taught to regard themselves, but 
that they are themselves a part of di- 
vinity, that they are creators them- 
selves and not creatures. 

—Orison Swett Marden. 

















A photo taken at the races in Toronto on Victoria Day. It will be noticed that many of 
the styles are equally as advanced as they are in New York or Paris. 


Who Sets the Fashions? 


The following article will be found to be of especial interest to those who do not 
know how the many changing styles begin or have their ending. Although many 


of the new styles do not appeal to the average conservative dresser, yet, the many 
new desigus that are always coming in, do suggest that there must have been creative 


minds behind them.—Editor. 


By E. J. Morris 


I'T IS frequently difficult to trace the 
reason why any particular fashion be- 
comes universal, nor can a new style 
always be attributed to any given 
source. It is probably, however, at 
Longchamps, or one of the other fa- 
mous race courses near Paris, more than 
anywhere else, that feminine fashions 
are finally settled. 

Ladies from the leading houses in 
the dressmaking and millinery world 


vo there from time to time wearing 
things more or less new, more or less 
wonderful. 

With them go, unobserved, others of 
both sexes from the same houses, to 
watch and listen. Everything is not- 
ed, looks of approval or disapproval, 
and verbal criticisms. Next day criti- 
cisms or appreciations appear in the 
Press. This is repeated two or three 
Sundays (all the principal race meet- 
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ings in France being held on Sunday), 
before a definite course is decided 
upon. 

The experience is not always an un- 
alloyed pleasure to the ladies making 
the experiment, as was instanced about 
three years ago, when the trial of the 
Directoire dress, in its extreme form 
slashed well above the knee, was made. 
On that occasion at Chantilly races the 
mannequins were mobbed and were 
with difficulty rescued by the police 
from the pressing attentions of the 
crowd, who evidently resented what was 
deemed an immodest innovation. 

Sometimes some unsuspecting mem- 
ber of the public sets a fashion herself. 
She has an idea; wants something that 
does not exist and gives the idea to 
someone on the alert for something 
new, which, if it prove successful, may 
be copied on a large scale and become 
fashionable. 


But there are great leaders of fash- 
ion, endowed with great inventiveness 
and an undoubted conception of the 
beautiful, and it is from one or an- 
other of these that fashions principally 
come. Their imagination is some- 
times allowed to run riot; for much is 
permitted them, and even the alarming, 
when they introduce it, is accepted and 
thought to be correct. A _ high-class 
house may introduce extravagances of 
fashion which would irretrievably dam- 
age the reputation of a less important 
house. 

It is the source of wealth to any coun- 
try to be able to set the fashion and a 
guarantee of prosperity to any city. 

Whether the overcoat shall have a 
billiard back, be half-fitting or tight- 
fitting: whether the frock coat shall be 
short or long; whether trousers shall be 
wide or narrow is generally decided in 
London. On the other hand the multi- 
form modifications of feminine attire 
are generally settled in Paris, though 
New York now claims to have a look in 
in this matter. 

Vienna is a distinct centre of fashion. 
In fact any great city that is rich and 
permeated with artistic tastes and 
where people dress well is sure to pro- 
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duce something now and_ then that 
takes and leads for a time. 

Berlin too has pretensions, but the 
Germans are too square and mathema- 
tical in their ideas for Berlin ever to 
lead the world of dress. When a fash- 
sion does come from them it is severely 
set as for example, the accordion skirt. 

With regard to color and design it is 
usually the manufacturer who decides 
what is to be worn. The theatres now 
and again start a vogue; the bright col- 
ors of this year are said to be due to the 
brilliance of the colors worn by the 
Russian ballet dancers. Each Parisian 
house of first rank has in its employ, 
one or more artists whose duties include 
aitending “first nights” at the opera 
and the theatres on the look-out for 
ideas which may form the foundation 
for new models. The Viking style of 
hat with the feather on each side which 
some vears ago created such a furore 
in Paris was thus originated by one of 
these artists, who took the idea from 
}_ohengrin’s helmet, on the occasion of 
the production of the opera of that 
name at the Paris Opera house. 

With the manufacturers, accumula- 
tion of stock is sometimes the cause of 
a fashion; especially is this the case in 
furs. When a long period has passed 
without the appearance of a given fur, 
its production having continued not- 
withstanding—for Nature is not sub- 
servient to art—it mav be safely pre- 
dicted that its reappearance is near at 
hand. In such cases the value of the 
commodity is naturally enhanced, but 
neither fashion nor searcity can perm- 
anently change intrinsic value. 

If rats. known as musquash, were re- 
duced to one-fourth their present quan- 
tity, they would never attain the value 
of sable. 

Tt is noteworthy. bvy-the-bv, that 
many of the better kinds of musquash 
fur are now dressed to look like sable. 

Never before have fashions changed 
so rapidly as at the present time. A 
Parisian, curious in fee matters, has 
noted seventeen distinct changes in 
millinery in two vears. 

The question is sometimes asked, 
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where, failing Paris, would the fashions 
be set? 

London would probably become the 
fountain head. Vienna would stand a 
fair chance; good taste is very marked 
there, and none excel, and perhaps do 
not equal, the Austrians in blending 
wool and silk; a proof that the creative 
capacity, without which fashion setting 
is impossible, is not wanting. 
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Paris, and are likely to continue to do 
so. There are so many there born to, 
and trained in the art, and the public 
sentiment is so completely in harmony 
with it, that it cannot be otherwise. 

In many cities the best things are 
found in the stores, but in Paris it is 
never so. The store is the ordinary, the 
private apartment the select. Doucet’s, 
for example, may be considered a store 

















Photo at the same meet showing three advanced styles of 


feminine dress. 


Be that as it may at present it is cer- 
tain that Frenchwomen are better 
dressed than their sisters in other coun- 
tries, both m inner and outer wear. 
There is more beauty of line, more per- 
fection of finish. And this applies to 
all classes, it is innate, the gift of gen- 
erations. While feminine fashions may 
and do now and again, come from other 
places, they come principally from 


in that there is a ground floor, but there 
is nothing in the window. 

When models are exposed in stores, 
they are often copied, and brought out 
in lower qualities and prices; but one 
must be a known customer to get even 
a glimpse of the best and richest crea- 
tions of Paris. Regular customers only 
have a “private view.” 

It is not at all unusual for a customer 
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to pay a house such as Virot’s $200 or 
$300 for a new creation in the form of 
a hat, of which the component parts 
may be intrinsically worth only a few 
dollars. This sum, of course, is paid 
on the understanding that no similar 
hat is to be supplied to any other cus- 
tomer, and the purchaser has the ex- 
clusive right to that model. If it 
“catches on” it is copied and in a week 
or two similar hats can probably be pur- 
chased in the cheaper stores for 10 or 
15 dollars or even less. But the pur- 
chaser of the original model who 
is more frequently than not, one 
of the aristocracy of the demi- 
monde, has had the satisfaction of 
wearing for the one occasion, usually 
at one of the principal race meetings, 
the newest confection of one of the first 
houses. which is absolutely unique in 
stvle and is the eynosure of all eves of 
the world of fashion. 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact 
that all the principal designers of men’s 
fashions, like all the best chefs, are men, 
the onlv lady of note who has much in- 
fluence in this direction being Mme. Pa- 
quin. In the millinery world the ladies 
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are somewhat more prominent, as was 
brought out in a law case a few weeks 
back, when it was shown that one lady 
designer of hats in London received 
$4,000 a year for her work. 

News has lately come from Paris that 
the leaders of the great Parisian fash- 
ion houses have recently been respon- 
sible for a notable innovation in settling 
the fashions, by inviting the collabora- 
tion of prominent members of the 
world of art. 

A group of the foremost artists of 
Paris have formed themselves into a 
society under the presidency of M. A 
de la Gandara and have placed their 
services at the disposal of the leaders of 
fashion. 

Every month each of these artists 
will submit models of four gowns. The 
artists are 12 in number, so that in the 
course of the year over 500 models will 
be created, and there is every proba- 
bility that from now on, the creations 
of the leading houses will, before their 
appearance, have received the cachet of 
approval of the highest authorities in 
the world of art. 





The Best Way to 


I know of nothing that is more dead- 
ly to all that is finest and best in us, 
nothing which so poisons the very 
sources of life as holding a grudge, 
which, of course, means that we hope 
sometime for an opportunity to get 
“square” with those we fancy have in- 
jured us. 

The best way to pay back one who 
has injured us is to give him just the 
opposite to what we imagine he has 
given us. Let the antidote for injury 
be the spirit of friendliness and kind- 
ness. 


Settle a Grudge 


We all know how much better we 
feel when conscious that our own kind- 
ly attitude has disarmed an enemy. It 
is not difficult to kill or destroy the 
sting of some fancied wrong done us. 
The love essence is the supreme anti- 
dote for the poison. Return kindness 
for unkindness, love for cruelty. No 
matter how people may slander you, 
misjudge you, or misrepresent you, 
hold the manly, kindly attitude your- 
self, and time will do the rest. 


—QOrison Swett Marden. 








Greasing an Employee’s Hands 


This article is a sequel to the one that appeared in the May number by the 
same author on the subject, ‘‘Holding Up The Firm For a Raise.’’ All the references 
in this are taken from his personal investigation in a few of the large cities of 


Canada.—Editor. 


By Arthur Conrad 


THI expression is not an elegant one, 
but it describes concisely and graphical- 
ly a custom that has long been. exercis- 
ing a baneful influence on modern 
business life. The average employee 
who has anything whatever to do with 
the buying end of the business, either 
directly or indirectly, is assumed to be 
hard-handed. He is not inclined to 
slip things over easily on his employ- 
ers. He holds the money and the credit 
of the firm in a strong grasp. To get at 
him, one must soften and tear the 
palm of the hand, so that things will 
slide through his fingers more easily. 
That in a word is the science of greas- 
ing, and its skilful application to meet 
many different cases and conditions is 
one of the supposedly valuable accomp- 
lishments of the smart saiesman of to- 
day. 

The working of the system is often- 
times extremely subtle and sometimes 
it defies discovery. A big Canadian 
manufacturing concern used a certain 
material—suppose it to be machine oil 

in the operation of its plant. They 
had been accustomed to purchase this 
product in large quantities from a local 
refinery. One day the factory foreman 
came to the head of the purchasing de- 
partment with a complaint about the 
quality of the oil that was being sup- 
lied. It wasn’t giving satisfaction and 
i suggested trying another brand. 

The purchasing agent agreed to the 
experiment and a small supply of the 
rival oil was introduced into the fac- 
tory. The foreman expressed gratifi- 
cation with its qualities. In his opinion 
it was better than the old oil, and it 
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would be an economy to buy it in place 
of the former brand. As the supply of 
the latter was used up, the purchasing 
agent bought in from the rival house 
until the plant was using nothing but 
the new kind of oil. The foreman con- 
tinued to express his satisfaction with 
the change maintaining that the oil was 
deci idedly superior. 


Then the firm from whom they had 
been buying the oil in the first place 
woke up to the fact that they had lost 
a good customer. Their salesman vis- 
ited the factory and endeavored to find 
out what was the reason for the loss of 
business. He was told that their oil 
had deteriorated, and that they were not 
producing as good a quality as their 
competitor. He asked to be permitted 
to send in some new samples, which he 
contended were the best on the mar- 
ket. The purchasing agent, who was 
friendly to his firm, agreed, and on 
several successive occasions, samples of 
the oils made by his firm were sent in 
for experiment. Every time the fore- 
man “knocked” his goods, maintaining 
that they could not approach the qual- 
ity of the oil he was using. 

After a time the salesman began to 
grow suspicious. The steady uniform- 
ity with which the foreman continued 
to disparage his highest grade product 
set him thinking, and one day he went 
to the purchasing agent and sounded 
him. 

“Took here, Mr. Harrison,” said he, 
“T can’t understand the persistent way 
in which your foreman knocks my oil. 
I am growing suspicious. Have you 
any reason to suspect his honesty?” 
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‘None in the world,” replied Mr. 
Harrison. “He’s been here twenty 
years, and I’ve never known him to do 
a crooked thing. If anyone about the 
place is straight, it’s Bagshaw.” 

“Well, it’s very curious,” said the 
salesman. “I’d like to be sure of that. 
Would you mind if I tried a little trick 
on him just to test him?” 

“None in the least. What do you 
propose to do?” asked Harrison. 

“Here’s my plan. Take me into the 
factory this evening, and let me put 
some of our oil into one of the Peerless 
Company’s cans. Then give me some 
of their oil to put into one of our cans 
and let me take it over to our place. To- 
morrow morning you go to Bagshaw 
and ask him casually how the oil is 
working. If he is still as enthusiastic 
about the Peerless brand, say that you 
would like him to try another sample 
of our stuff. Let him send over for 
it, so that he won’t suspect a rat, and I 
will give his messenger our can with 
the Peerless oil in it. Then you stand 
by while he tries the oil. That’s all I 
want you to do.” 

Harrison laughed and agreed to try 
the experiment. The salesman was fur- 
nished with the Peerless oil and in turn 
put some of his best oil into a Peerless 
tin, which was left in a handy place in 
the factory. Next morning the purch- 
asing agent walked into the factory and 
accosted Bagshaw. 

“How’s the oil working, Bagshaw?” 
said he. “Still quite satisfactory?” 

“Tirst rate,” said the foreman. 

“By the way,” continued Harrison, 
“that salesman of the opposition house 
was in again last night. He’s mighty 
persistent. Claims his people have 
something new that will knock the 
spots off the Peerless brand. Wants us 
to give itatrial. I wish you would send 
over for a can of it and let’s know what 
you think of it. Send for me when 
you get it.” 

In the course of half an hour Bag- 
shaw sent for Harrison. He had the 
can of supposedly new oil in his hand 
and led the way to one of the machines. 
With the air of an expert he adjusted 
the machine and poured in a small 
quantity of the oil. Watching it with 
the closest attention he made some 


comments under his breath and then 
straightened up. 

“Tain’t a bit better than the last 
stuff they sent over,” said he. “Now 
you just watch this machine when I 
give it some of the other kind.” He 
picked up the can in which the sales- 
man had ut his own company’s oil 
the night before, and ran some of it 
into the machine. “See the difference,” 
said he, “it’s cleaner stuff and works the 
bearings easier. We save money using 
this kind,” patting the can affection- 
ately. 

Harrison, making some roe 
remark, walked out. of the factory and, 
passing his own office, stepped into that 
of the general manager. He told his 
story briefly. The general manager 
was astonished; Bagshaw had been an 
old and trusted employee, and for him 
to be guilty, as he obviously was, of ac- 
eepting a bribe from the Peerless Oil 
Company, was disconcerting. There 
was only one thing to do. Bagshaw 
was summoned to the general manag- 
er’s office; was forced to confess that he 
was receiving money from the Peerless 
Oil Company, and was discharged on 
the spot. 

This story may savor of fiction, but 
in its general details it is an actual oc- 
curence, which took place not long since 
in a Canadian city. What differenti- 
ates it from most cases of a similar 
kind is that the man guilty of accept- 
ing the bribe was found out. In thou- 
sands of instances, men and women, 
boys and girls, are being presented with 
gifts of one sort or another with the 
purpose of influencing them to favor 
certain firms which have goods to sell 
to their employers. Often the influ- 
ence is seemingly of the most trivial 
character and those employing these 
means of gaining favor would disclaim 
all intention of corrupting the morals 
of those whom they seek to reach. But 
none the less it is a harmful practice 
and may lead to more serious conse- 
quences. 

One day a stationer in a Canadian 
town noticed that one of the salesgirls 
in: his store was using a very handsome 
goid-mounted fountain pen. Under 
ordinary circumstances he would not 
have taken much notice of the incident, 
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but the fact that it was only three 
months previously that he had seen her 
with another new pen made him sus- 
picious. He called her into his private 
office and asked her point-blank 1f such 
and such a traveller for fountain pens 
had given her the pen she was using. 
Taken aback the girl admitted that he 
had. 

“Didn’t he give you one three months 
ago?” he asked at a venture. 

The girl again admitted that the man 
had done so. Speaking to her quite 
frankly, he proceeded to explain why 
he objected to any of his help accepting 
gifts from travellers. While he did not 
suppose that the girl would openly give 
the preference to this man’s pens when 
it came to buying, yet he pointed out 
that a certain obligation was formed 
when she accepted the pens, and that 
she must necessarily be influenced in 
her attitude towards the man by what 
she had received from him. 

Possibly there are those who see no 
serious wrong in making little presents 
to those who are met with in the course 
of business intereourse—friendly little 
cifts of cigars or the like. Yet it is 
hard to draw the line between the gift 
of friendship and the gift of design. 
Back of practically every present there 
lurks a desire to curry favor and there 
is certainly an obligation imposed in 
nearly every case. If a person is fair- 
minded at all, he will realize that he 
owes something in return for every 
favor that is extended to him. 

“Thanks awfully,” says the buyer, as 
he pockets a pretty little cigarette case. 
. feel very much obliged to you. Isn’t 
there anything I can do for you in 
return ?” 

“Nothing at all, old man,” answers 
the wily traveller. ‘Just be good to 
yourself and keep things moving till I 
get back. Ill be round some time in 
June. I guess by that time you'll be 
wanting to stock up pretty strong on 
our line again. Bye-bye.” 

A difference must be instituted be- 
tween gifts presented for business-get- 
ting reasons to employers and those pre- 
sented to employees. While the custom 
may be deprecated in either case, where 
the harm is done is in the case of the 
employee. The employer or owner of 
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a business may be supposed to know 
what is good for his business health. 
He may accept a gift openly, knowing 
that the outcome is in his own hands 
for weal or woe. Not so the employee. 
In his or her case, there is usually se- 
crecy—which is in itself a bad symp- 
tom—and he may be led to do things 
that will not be in the best interests of 
his nrm. Instead of serving his em- 
ployer whole-heartedly, he places him- 
self in the partial employ of another 
fren, 

he whole structure of business and 
the professions is permeated with this 
evil. It is the picture on the reverse 
side of the coin of graft. The coun- 
try’s politicians — employees of the 
people of Canada—were recreant to 
their duties when they accepted passes 
from the transportation companies, 
prior to the passing of the Railway Act, 
and the few who refused to place them- 
selves under the obligation to the rail- 
Ways were deserving of all praise. News- 
paper?, in taking passes from theatres, 
fee] opdliged to write eulogistically of the 
performances. Officials of municipali- 
ties, who receive entertainment fen 
firms interested in selling them sup- 
plies, are subtly influenced in this way. 
By well placed gifts, rake-offs and com- 
missions the man who buys is led to 
favor the interests of the man who sells. 

Nor does the evil confine its operation 
to adults and to business men. The 
schoolboy or schoolgirl, who becomes 
the purchasing agent for the supplies 
needed by an athletic team, is subjected 
to the baneful influence, and what is 
just a mild form of bribery is liable to 
convert the boy or girl into a first-class 
erafter who comes to look for gifts and 
commissions as a matter of course, and 
even to seek them out on his own ac- 
count. At college it becomes more ac- 
centuated. Some young man, new to 
the ways of the world, 1s clothed with 
authority as secretary of some club and 
immediately he becomes the recipient 
of presents from this, that and the 
other supply house. He is gratified, 
feels that these people are very good 
to him, and that he must pay them 
back, and when it comes to buying sup- 
plies, he hastens to patronize the firms 
that have given him the presents. By 
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the next year, he is early on the hunt 
for some new office that will entitle 
him to receive more bounties. ‘Within 
the space of a year he has graduated 
from the innocent country boy to the 
accomplished grafter. 

Even the church, supposedly the 
stronghold of virtue, is not left free 
from the attentions of those who seek 
by well-directed gifts to secure a por- 
tion of the funds to be expended. ol 
bers of the board of managers receive 
pleasant little attentions from the sales- 
men of those firms dealing in church 
supplies. In the schools, the same situ- 
ation is found, and even the teachers 
are made the objective of attack by de- 
signing agents for school equipment. 
Nurses in hospitals are a good prey for 
those who sell medicine and _ hospital 
supplies. In fact, there is hardly an 
institution, public or private, which is 
not invaded. 

The worst of it is that it is all so inno- 
cent, and that so few people see any 
harm in receiving these Vittle attentions 
from friendly salesmen. ‘To them it is 
an absurdity to point out that a question 
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of ethics is at stake. They see only the 
one side and believing themselves hon- 
est and incorruptible, do not recognize 
that the man who gives is aiming a 
blow at their integrity. They would be 
the last to admit that they have been 
purchased. 

The unfairness of the whole system to 
the firm which does not approve of or 
practise the custom of winning the fa- 
vor of buyers in this way is evident. 
An accusation of meanness is made 
against them, when they are only 
strictly honest. They are said to be 
slow and unprogressive, when they. are 
actually upholding a principle to which 
all business will have to come sooner 
or later. 

Unfortunately so widespread is the 
practice that in very self-defence many 
firms have had to resort to it to keep up 
their end. They have made conces- 
sions to the spirit of the age, and under 
the guise of Christmas boxes, have 
sought to please buyers without forcing 
on them the obligation that would be 
made were the presents to be given at 
anv other time of the year. 


FOREST SOLITUDE 


The clash and clamour of the world grows less, 
Receding further as we slowly stray 

To where the forest, clad in green array, 

Awaits us with its peaceful loveliness. 
Forgotten is that time of strain and stress 
Through which we battled—was it yesterday, 
Or vesteryear?—it seems so far away, 

For now our sorrows melt to nothingness. 


The pines above us strive to reach the sky, 
At times we almost fancy that they meet 

As in this cloistered arcady we lie, 

Protected from the sun’s too fervent heat: 
And, with the birds who start to sing near by, 
We realize that life is very sweet ! 


—An Exchange. 











Between Two Thieves 


By Richard Dehan 


XXXIV 


“Tt is the classic flower of Venus as 
well as the badge of Imperialism. And 
—he who receives it from so fair a 
hand and does not wear it must needs 
be very cold or greatly courageous.” He 
added, as Dunoisse’s_ brilliant black 
eyes met his own: “I wear no violets, 
you see. Yet had she _ offered 
them. 

He gave a whimsical, expressive 
shrug. Dunoisse found himself say- 
ing: 

“These were not given to me, but 
dropped in passing.” 

The great master’s laugh, mirthful, 
mellow, genial, responded with the 
words: 

“Admit at least that the flowers were 
dropped most opportunely.” 

“Monsieur, if the knot of violets 
were purposely detached,” said Dun- 
oisse, “then they undoubtedly were 
meant for you!” 

But he made no offer to resign the 
blossoms, and Hugo laughed again. 

“They were not meant for me. Have 
no fear. I have drunk a sweet philtre 
that renders men proof against en- 
ehantment. I kissed my child sleep- 
ing in its cradle. My wife said: 
God keep thee! when T left home to- 
night.” 

The manner had a tinge of grandilo- 
quence, the words did not ring quite 
true. Dunoisse, like all the rest of the 
world, knew that the boasted philtre 
was not the infallible preventative. 

The scrap of tinsel that would 
sometimes show among the ermined 
folds of the kingly mantle peeped out 
with a vengeance now. And vet 
the man possessed a royal, noble nature 
and a personality so simply impressive 
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that, if he had chosen to sit upon a 
three-legged milking stool, instead of a 
carved chair upon a_ tapestried dais, 
it would have seemed, not only to his 
followers, a throne. 

He went on to speak of the beauty of 
the lady of the salon, thrilled Dun- 
oisse by a hint of romance,—break- 
ing off to say: 

“But for you, who wear the uniform 
of M. de Roux’s regiment, there can be 
nothing new to hear about Madame?” 

Did a drop of subtle, cynical acid 
mingle with the honey of the tone? 
, Dunoisse was conscious of the 
tag of bitterness even as he answered: 

“Monsieur, I was recalled from Bli- 
dah to join the 999th of the Line bare- 
ly a month ago. And since then 
T have been absent on leave in England 
T had the honor of meeting Madame de 
Roux for the first time to-night. She 
interests me indescribably. Pray tell 
me what you know of her. a 

Hugo said: “Have a care! She wears 
the Violet in her bosom and the Bee 
upon her lips. And in the perfume of 
the flower there is delirium—in the 
honey of the insect a sting.” 

Dunoisse said, hardly knowing that 
he spoke the words aloud: 

“Divine madness, exquisite pain! 

? 

Hugo returned with a sphinx-like 
smile and a curious intonation: 

“You have the intrepidity of youth, 
with its rashness. Beit so! We must 
all live and learn. And so you are 
but newly from Algeria! Ah!—so 
vou have ridden down the wild part- 
ridge on the plains at the foot of Atlas, 
and felt on your eyes the kiss of the 
breeze of the Desert, and paused to 
breathe and rest beneath the thatch 
of some native hut shadowed by date- 
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palms or sycamores, built beside 
streams that flow through hollowed 
trunks of trees. And women as black 
as roasted coffee-berries have brought 
you whey and millet-cakes, and platters 
of dried figs, and ripe mulberries in 
their dark hands decked with gold and 
ivory rings.’ 

So vivid was the picture evoked that 
Dunoisse knew the yearning of home- 
sickness, wished himself back again in 
the little house at Blidah, even to be 
bored by the trivial gossip of the gar- 
rison ladies, even to be teased by the 
persistent drub and tinkle of gazelle- 
eyed Adjmeh’s tambur. And _ the 
magician’s voice went on: 

“You have asked of Madame de 
Roux. ... Her father was a grandee 
of Spain and famous general of guer- 
illas. He was killed during the coun- 
ter-Revolutionary operations in Catal- 
onia in 1822. My father knew 
him and his lovely wife, who died of 
grief within a few years of the death 
of her brave husband. She was a 
Miss Norah Murphy, an Irishwoman. 
And when you say that you say all. 
Madame de Roux possesses a strain of 
that blood. It is to be traced in the 
daughters of a family for centuries— 
I say nothing of the sons.... And 
its gifts are the voice of music, the touch 
that thrills; the eyes that weep and 
laugh together, the smile that charms 
and maddens, and the kiss that en- 
thrals and beguiles. Rea 

“They are hers?” came from Dun- 
oisse, as if in interrogation, and then 
repeating the words with an accent of 
conviction; “They are hers!” he said, 
a rush of new sensations crowding in 
upon him, with the perfume steaming 
from the tiny knot of purple blossoms 
fading in his hand. 

“They are hers,” Hugo answered. 
“They were hers when M. de Roux met 
and married her: they were hers when 
as a bride of seventeen she found her- 
self established as lady-paramount and 
reigning Queen of his regiment, in gar- 
rison at Ham. Life is dull in a mili- 
tary fortress, you will agree, to anyone 
but a gambler. For distraction one 
turns naturally to games of risk and 
chance. o 


Ife smiled, but his smile was enig- 
matical : 

‘The most fascinating of these is the 

game of Political Intrigue and Secret 
Coschaeameiani From a prisoner, in- 
terned for life within the Fortress, the 
young wife learned to play that game. 
Her teacher had been a professional 
player, ruined through an ill-calculated 
move at Boulogne—an attempt ending 
in grotesque failure!” 

Dunoisse knew that by the ruined 
player was meant the Pretender to the 
Throne Imperial of France. 

“The beautiful Henriette was an apt 
pupil; she quickly mastered the First 
Gambit. I have heard it said that the 
pawn sacrificed on that occasion was— 
the lady’s husband, but whether that 
be truth or scandal I do not pretend to 
know. ... But six years later her 
teacher crossed the draw-bridge in the 
blouse and fustians of a bricklayer, with 
a plank upon his shoulder. and since 
then’”’—the pale features of the speaker 
were inscrutable—‘his pupil has kept 
her hand in. For Intrigue is a game 
that a woman comes to play at last for 
excitement, though at first ae may 
have played for love.” 

He ceased and began to laugh, and 
said, still laughing, while Dunoisse 
thrilled with pity, anger and yet an- 
other emotion: 

“Tt would be strange if so lovely and 
seductive a woman could conceive a 
genuine passion for a little unsuccess- 
ful adventurer who pronounces ‘joy’ as 
‘choy, and transport as ‘dransbord,’ 
and who has a long body and short legs 
Though, to have suffered for an idea, 
even as false as the Idea Imperial, adds 
stature to the dwarfish and dignitv to 
the vulgar, even in the eyes of other 
men. Besides, he was a prisoner . 
unfortunate and happy. ... Why 
should she not have loved him after 
all ?’’, 

Dunoisse said, with tingling muscles 
and frowning brows: 

“Monsieur, do you hold that women 
are incapable of chivalry?” 





He had raised his voice and the clear 
ringing utterance made itself distinct- 
ly heard above the buzz of general con- 
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versation. And as he spoke a silken 
rustle went past behind him, and a 
breath of violets came to his nostrils. 

3ut Hugo was replying to the 
query in the grandiose vein that char- 
acterized him. 


“No, young man!—since from my 
place in the House of Deputies I beheld 
the Duchesse d’Orleans stand up single- 
handed against a whole nation in de- 
fence of the rights of a weak child.” 
He added: “In days such as these the 
diligent student of Human Nature — 
the literary artist who would add a 
new gloss to the Book of Mankind, dis- 
covers a pearl every hour he _ lives. 
Have I not seen within the space of one 
week a King hooted from the Tuileries, 
a throne consumed by fire, a consti- 
tution tumbled into the dustbin, and 
the New Republic of France rise, rad- 
iant and regenerate from the ashes, and 
the dust and blood of Insurrection? 
And I am here to-night beeause I seek, 
at the first signal of his arrival, to 
hasten to offer the hand of brotherhood 
to a Napoleon Bonaparte who has freed 
his chained eagle, fettered his ambi- 
tions, and asks nothing better than to 
set the torch of Liberty to the pyre of 
Empire.” He added, as by an after- 
thought: “And also, I am here because 
I wish to look upon the face of Cain.” 

The unexpected peroration hissed 
like Greek fire upen sea-water. Dun- 
oisse stammered in bewilderment: 

“Pardon, Monsieur! You Said... 
the face of Cain... ?” 

The answer Came: 

“Monsieur, in the interests of the 
public who subscribe to the Avénement 
I should sincerely thank you if you 
would point out to me that brother- 
officer of vours who caused the men 
of his command to fire upon the peo- 
ple assembled before the Hotel of the 
Foreign Ministry. Having looked 
upon his face, my desire will be grati- 
fied. I shall have seen Cain!” 

The words of deadly irony fell like 
the iron weighted thong of the knout 
upon bare flesh, lacerating, excoriating. 

. . Hector Dunoisse, livid under his 
ruddy skin, rent between rage and 
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shame, held speechless by the sense of 
the utter uselessness of denial, could 
only meet the piercing eagle-eyes of the 
weilder of the scourge. And infinite- 
ly wounding was the dawning of sus- 
picion in those eyes, and worse the con- 
viction, and worst of all the scorn.... 

Dunoisse had imagined, when he felt 
himself the target of greedy, curious 
glances and shrill piercing whispers, 
that this great man, aware of the un- 
deserved, unmerited accusation under 
which he writhed, had looked at him 
with comprehension and sympathy. 
Now he found himself bereft of these; 
the kindness had died out of the face, 
if it had ever really beamed there, and 
the vast white forehead rose before him 
like a rampart with an enemy behind 
it. His manhood shrank and dwindl- 
ed. He found himself saying in the 
voice of a schoolboy summoned before 
the pedagogue for a fault; 

“Monsieur Hugo, I thought you had 
heard all... knew all.... Your 
look seemed to say to-night—-when 
first it encountered mine. “. 

The other answered with wounding 
irony : 

“Previous to your entrance, the well- 
known fact that certain ambitious Im- 
perialist intriguers have put forward a 
claim of Hereditary Succession to the 
feudal throne of a small Bavarian prin- 
cipality, had formed the topic of a 
brief discussion in which I took my 
share. Upon your arrival you were 
indicated to me as the human peg on 
which these adventurers hang their 
hopes. I was quite unaware of the 
personal claim you have established 
upon the esteem of your fellow-beings 
hy the wholesale butchery of the Rue 
des Capucines.” 

He added with a laugh that was vit- 
riol poured into Dunoisse’s wounds: 

“T am not ignorant that you have a 
certain reputation as a fencer and a 
duellist. It will be useless to challenge 
me, let me assure you! T am in- 
sufficiently courageous to be called a 
coward for the sake of my children and 
my country, dearer even than they.” 
Me scanned the youthful, quivering 
face with even more deliberate inten- 
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tion. . . . “You are even younger than 
1 judged at first,” he said. “What may 
not be looked for from the maturity of 
such a formidable being! ... Para- 
phrasing Scripture, I am tempted to 
exclaim: ‘If you are as you are in the 
green tree, what may you not become 
in the dry!’ Personally, I am, in my 
character of poet and dramatist, your 
debtor. For every classic student 
knows that Tiberius was magnificently 
handsome—that the base and bloody 
Caligula was of a beauty that dazzled 
the eyes. But—who has _ pictured 
Judas otherwise than as a red-haired, 
blear-eyed humpback? Who has im- 
agined Cain as the reverse of swart, 
shaggy, hideous and terrible? No one 
until now! But when, after years of 
study and preparation, I compose in 
Alexandrine verse the drama of the 
Greatest of all Betrayals—rely upon it 
that the Judas of Hugo will be more 
beautiful than John!” 

His laughter froze and _lacerated 
Dunoisse’s burning ears like pelting 
hailstones. It ceased; and, touched 
in spite of himself by the mute bleed- 
ing anguish in the young, haggard face 
he said roughly: 

“Why do you not speak, sir? Why 
do you not defend yourself?” 

Dunoisse’s palate was as dry as ashes 
He said with the despairing smile that 
drags the mouth awry: 

“Monsieur, it would be useless. I 
have read your article in the Avéne- 
ment. You condemned me _ before 
you heard.” 

The golden flame of Hugo’s glance 
plaved over him like wildfire. The 
scrutiny endured but an instant. Then 
the master said, with a_ softening 
change of voice and face, holding out 
his hand: 

“Young man, if you had been guilty 

that crime you would be infinitely 
miserable. And, being innocent, you 
are most unhappy. For no living 
mortal, save myself, will believe you 
co !’? 

The hand-grasp was brief but signi- 
ficant. Next moment the giver was 
lost in the surging crowd of golden 
epaulets, flower-wreathed ringlets and 
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well-powdered shoulders, Joinville cra- 
vats and curled heads of masculine 
hair. 


The brilliantly-lighted rooms seem- 
ed to darken when the friendly face 
had turned away. Dunoisse, wearied 
and discouraged, began to think of tak- 
ing leave. <As he looked about for his 
hostess there was a bustle near the door. 
The agitation spread to the confines of 
the most distant room of the — suite. 
Loud, eager voices were heard from 
the anteroom, the heavy crimson cur- 
tain was dragged back by no gentle 
hand. 

A man in brilliant Staff uniform, the 
white-haired general officer — had 
gone by Dunoisse a few moments before 
with Madame de Roux upon his arm, 
appeared in the are aged towards which 
the well-dressed mob now pressed and 
surged. His eyes shone—his face had 
the pallor of intense emotion and the 
salina of unspeakable joy. He 
cried, in a loud, hoarse, rattling voice 
that carried from room to room like a 
discharge of grapeshot: 

“Prince Louis Napoleon is in Paris! 
He has arrived at the Hotel du Rhin!” 

He tore his sword from his seabbard 
—held it gleaming high above his hag- 
gard, radiant head, and shouted in 
stentorian tones: 

“Long live the Emperor!” 

And the scented, well-dressed crowd, 
revivified by the utterance of that name 
of ancient magic, inspired by the 
breath of an immense enthusiasm, 
crazy with joy in the anticipation of 
what they knew not, echoed the shout: 

“Long live the Emperor!” 
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France is the most womanly of all 
nations. A man once possessed her 
who caused her such misery that she 
adored him as a god. He wrung the 
tears from her eyes, the blood from 
her veins, the gold from her coffers. 
He slew her sons in hecatombs, and yet 
she gave, and gave. And when a 
dwarfish being of devouring passions 
and colossal ambitions rose up and 
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said: “TI bear the dead man’s name. 
Worship me, living, now that he is no 
more!” she gave him all she had. 

To these Imperialists, the exile who 
had returned was not Charles Louis 
Bonaparte, Prince-Pretender to the Im- 
perial Throne. He was the Emperior. 
And as though he had been indeed the 
wearer of a little cocked hat and the 
gray surtout, they greeted the news of 
his return with a joy they themselves 
would barely have credited ten minutes 
before. 

They laughed and wept tears of rap- 
ture. Friends and foes embraced; 
strangers exchanged hand-grasps and 
congratulations. The Golden Age had 
come again. Napoleon was in Paris. 
And the hubbub of voices grew over- 
whelming, in the ceaseless reiteration of 
two words: 

“The Emperor!—the Emperor!” 

Hugo said, raising his magnificent 
voice so as to be heard plainly above 
the Babel: 

“Messieurs the Representatives of 
the New Provisional Government, 
Monsieur Bonaparte has at length re- 
turned from England. Let us, who 
having confidence in his pledges, have 
voted in his favor, go and say to him: 
‘Hlow do you do?” 

And, followed by his fellow-wearers 
of black coats and tricoloured scarfs, he 
went out quickly. Yet others pushed 
their way into the anteroom, and began 
to. rummage for hats, coats, and cloaks. 
As the bustle of their departure reached 
its climax, Dunoisse was conscious of 
a breath of familiar fragrance. A sil- 
ken rustle came behind him, and a 
soft voice reached his ear, saying: 

“Tf only I dared follow them!” 

It was Madame de Roux. ‘Then as 
the wood-flower’s perfume reached him 
in a stronger gust of sweetness, a whis- 
per said: 

“Are you chivalrous?” 

The voice added instantly: 

“T overheard what you said 
now. Do not look round. 

Dunoisse stared straight before him. 
Rigid and immovable, he might have 
been taken for the colored image of an 


officer of piou-pious. Only his Al- 


just 
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gerian medals shook a little with the 
beating of his heart. And the voice 
came again. It said: 

“Think of me what you will! 

I must speak to you! Remain after 
the others have left. . Wait in the 
gray boudoir at the end of the drawing- 
room beyond this. Raise those violets 
to your face if you agree: drop them if 
you refuse! - 

His hand shook as he lifted the knot 
of drooping bloosoms, pretending to in- 
hale their vanished scent. He heard 
her whisper: 

“Thanks!” and the rustle of her 
silks and laces—distinguishable to him 
through the swishing and billowing and 
crackling of a sea of feminine frip- 
peries—passed on. And footmen with 
baskets of champagne and silver trays 
of glasses, light as bubbles, began to 
circulate through the crowd; and the 
explosion of corks, the gurgling of the 
foamy wine, the pledging of loyal toasts 
and the clinking of glasses heralded the 
conversation of a festival of sentiment 
into a lively night. 

Amidst the popping, clinking and 
toasting, Dunoisse passed from the 
larger drawing-room into the smaller, 
less crowded salon beyond, and pre- 
sently found himself in the little bou- 
doir. 





It was a charming, cosy nest with 
purple-gray silken hangings, its ebony 
furniture upholstered with ‘velvet of the 
same shade, the black, shining wood 
inlaid with silver wreaths, fillets and 
ribbons in the unfashionable Empire 
style. 

It was a nest for confidences, a place 
for revelations and confessions. It con- 
tained no pictures beyond a few frames 
of miniatures, all masculine portraits by 
famous hands, and one fine full-length, 
life-sized oil-painting, within a massive 
carved and gilded frame of the period 
of the Regency; representing a volup- 
tuouslv-beautiful woman, in the habit 
of a Cistercian nun, standing upon a 
dais covered with blue-and-gold_ tapes- 
try in a pattern of flewrs-de- ‘lis. From 
her loosened coif streamed golden tres- 
ses, and her proud uplifted eyes blazed, 
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not with the heavenly fires of Divine 
Love, but with the lurid flames of 
Hell. And in her Satanic pride 
and imperial arrogance of beauty she 
seemed to live; and send out subtle elec- 


tric influences that dominated and 
swayed those who dwelt gr the 
reach of them—not for good—-but .for 


evil and misery, and the wreck of bodies 
and souls. 

And Dunoisse looked at the portrait, 
and the red lips seemed to smile at 


him. And while they appeared to 
whisper “Stay!” unseen hands plucked 
at him, as though striving to drag him 


from the place; and a thin voice of 
warning fluttered like a cobweb at his 
inner ear, urging him to be gone and 
lose no time about it. Perhaps wan 
Sister Thérése de Saint Francois was 
praying for him in her cell at the Car- 
mel of Widinitz. But all the cham- 
pagne he had not tasted seemed boil- 
ing in his veins, and he gave back the 
smile of the proud, voluptuous, painted 
lips, and was drawing near to decipher 
an inscription on an ornamental scroll 
at the bottom of the Regency frame, 
when there was a rustle and a whisper 
of silken draperies in the doorway, and 
he turned to meet the eyes of Henriette. 


She was radiant now with triumph— 
she sparkled like a starry night in mid- 
winter. She drew deep breaths as 
though she had been running, and 
lovely tremulous smiles hovered about 
her mouth. She lifted her little hands 
as the first bars of a waltz marvellously 
played upon a brilliant instrument, 
rang out, and the rhythmical sound of 
dancing feet began to mingle with the 
music and the gay din of chattering 
tongues, and said with a sign that bade 
him listen: 

“Do you hear?—they are dancing 
over the grave of the Monarchy. They 
have turned my reception into a ball. 
M. Chopin has volunteered to play for 
them. . He is mad, like everybody 
else to-night. Decidedly it is as well 
you came here without waiting.” 

She pressed her small w hite hands 
against her temples, lifting from them 
the weight of the hair, and sank down, 
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panting a little still, upon the gray vel- 
vet divan, saying: 

“Ouf!—my head aches. What was 
it I wanted to say?—I have forgotten! 
Do sit down! Tere, beside me-—you 
will not crush my dress. ... We are 
not likely to be disturbed. .. . M. de 
Roux has gone to the Hotel du Rhin 
with General Montguichet and a dozen 
other gentlemen—the rest are engross- 
ed with their partners. What I wish 
to say to you was—Take this advice as 
from an elder sister. When you are 
summoned to answer before the Court- 
Martial for that—affair of the Rue des 
Capucines——” 

He had fixed his eyes on the beau- 
tiful mobile mouth. Was he deceiv- 
ed? Did he really hear it say: 

“Say that you gave the order for the 
men to fire. It will be the wisest 
course. Oh!—I know what I am talk- 
ing about! No harm will come to you! 
You understand me, do you not? Only 
admit it—do not deny!” 

Dunoisse rose up from the divan 
as pale under his red skin as when 
Hugo had asked him to point out the 
modern parallel of the primal murder- 
er, and said in ice-cold tones: 


“T have already had the honor to 
point out to you, Madame, that I did 
not give the order!” 


He vibrated with passionate resent- 
ment. What—under the guise of sis- 
terly kindness, was he advised to leap 
the cliff? 


But a face brimming with sweet pen- 


itence was lifted to his. She _ said, 
summoning ker dimples to play by 
mere force of will, bidding her eyes 


eleam through a soft veil of dewiness: 

“Do not be angry !—it was a stupid 
joke. Must one always be so serious 
with you? And—TI am a little mad 
to-night, as I have told you. It is 
excusable. Pray forgive me!—sit 
down again!” 

She stretched out a little hand, its 
delicate fingers curling like tendrils. 
They touched his- —his heart leapt as 
they clung. He sat down again. And 
the waltz, played by the master-hand. 
ebbed away, dying in waves of sen- 
suous sWeetness, and a Polish mazurka. 
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after a peal of crescendo chords that 
shrieked with frantic merriment, 
sprang short-skirted, and flourishing 
belled scarlet heels, from the bewitch- 
ed instrument, to take its place. And 
Dunoisse, with throbbing senses, tore 
his eyes from the enthralling face, and 
raised them to meet the proud, volup- 
tuous, defiant glance of the nun in the 
portrait. And her red lips seemed to 
say: “Why not?” He asked involun- 
tarily : 

“Who is she?” 

Hlenriette’s soft voice answered, with 
a curious tone in it: 

“veryone who asks says. ‘Who is 
she?’ as though she lived. Sut she 
died in 1743. ‘The portrait used to 
hang over the fireplace in the Commun- 
ity Hall. I will not tell you how it 
comes to be where it is now—it is a 
secret. She was Louise Adelaide de 
Chartres, second daughter of the Re- 
vent Philippe d’Orléans. She became 
Abbess here when eighteen, and died 
Abbess of Chelles. She was divinely 
beautiful and of ungovernable passions. 

The suite of immense rooms that 
were hers in the main building of the 
Abbaye are never used. ‘They are al- 
ways shut up, and no one ever goes 
into them alone.” 

Seeing Dunoisse’s look still fixed 
upon the portrait, she went on: 

“She was a witch. She bewitched 
her lovers,she has bewitched you— 
you cannot take away your eyes. Ah! 
if you do not recoil from the sight of 
her, knowing her to be so wicked, there 
should be hope for me! For I— 
oh !—how ean I tell you? hi 

She was weeping,—the shining tears 
were making their way between the 
fingers of the little hands she clasped 
over her eyes. Her white bosom 
heaved with sobs. And Dunoisse 
pleading with her in a voice that shook 
with emotion, to be calmer, presently 
found himself possessed of one of the 
little hands. He won a glance, too, 
of eves that shone out of a pale, tear- 
drenched face, like moss-agates seen 


through running water, and another 


by-and-by 
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To shed real tears and be lovely still 
—what a gift of the fairies! They 
have it as a birthright, the Henriettes. 
Henriette and her sisters can ride on 
ihe whirlwind of the emotions, with- 
out disarranging a fold of their draper- 
ies,—go through whole tragedies of de- 
spair “without red lening an eyelid,— 
sorrow beautifully without spoiling the 
romance of a situation with one gro- 
‘esque blast upon the nose. This Hen- 
riette said, hfting a sweet quivering 
face and drowned eyes to Dunoisse’s 
agitated countenance: 

“Oh! let me cry,—it eases the heart! 
—and listen, for you must _ believe 
cere 

Voices sounded beyond the threshold 
the door-handle was rattled loudly. As 
the door opened, Henriette turned with 
a rapid supple movement, and said, in- 
dicating the portrait above the {fire- 
place with a steady hand: 

“As you remark, Monsieur, Madame 
d’Orléans did not pass her time in say- 
ing Paternosters. But it is said 
that she repented, and died in a state 
of grace.” 
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THE door shut softly. Those who 
had sought privacy in the gray boudoir 
had retreated discour: aged. ‘No more 
intruders came near as the ball went 
on. And while the candles flickered 
low in their silver branches, Henriette 
said to Dunoisse: 

“Do you know the fortress of Ham?” 

She continued before he could ans- 
wer: 

“Picture it as a hollow square of 
eranite, set in the middle of a vast, 
treeless, marshy plain. It has a huge 
round tower at two of its angles, a 
powder-magazine at each of the others. 
A sluggish canal crawls beneath the 
south and east ramparts, a river winds 
across the marshy plain, passing be- 
neath the walls of the town. There is 
only one gateway, guarded by a square 
tower,—you enter, and are in a great 
courtyard surrounded by lofty walls, 
commanded by heavy masses of mason- 
ry, with water oozing from the blocks of 
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stone that sparkle with crystals of salt- 
petre. .. One building has grated 
windows—by that you know it is a 
prison. Another is the Barracks—a 
third is the dwelling of the Command- 
ant.” 

She said, with a strange wild laugh, 
and a look of darkling remembrance: 

“T spent my honeymoon there, as a 
bride of seventeen, eight years ago. 
You have noticed that I am very pale, 
have you not? It is because all my 
roses faded and died in that chill cav- 
ern of dripping stone. 

“When a young wife lives by the 
side of a husband who is not young or 
amiable, or even kind—in a place such 
as I have described, something she 
must love if she is not to die. . . Thus 
Henriette learned to worship a Cause, 
and to devote herself, heart and soul, 
to an object. That was the Restoration 
of the’Empire. She lives for it to-day! 

) 





ler eyes were like green jewels 
burning under the shadow of her dus- 
ky hair-waves. Her voice thrilled and 
rang and sighed. “Oh, how I thank- 
ed you for those words I heard to-night! 
What man except yourself would have 
spoken them! Yes—women can be 
chivalrous!—women can live and die 
for a conviction! My terrible confes- 
sion is made easier by your belief!” 

She paused and resumed: 


“T aided the escape of the Prince Im- 
perial. ... I conceived the _ idea, 
thought of the disguise—provided the 
lay-figure that, dressed in Prince Louis 
Napoleon’s clothes, lav upon the bed in 
his prison-cell, while M. Conneau kept 
guard over the supposed sick man. 
And I am gloried in the success of the 
enterprise, and every louis I could ob- 
tain has since been spent in furthering 
the Imperial cause. Ah, Heaven! how 
poor its only hope has been!—-he who 
should wield a sceptre, he who should 
have dipped his hands at will in a trea- 
surv of milliards!' How poor he still 
is. it pierces the heart to know. Yet 
how manv have exhausted their re- 
sources In supplving that need of his: 
General Montguichet and M. de Com- 
verville have been reduced to penury, 
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Princess Mathilde and the Comtesse de 
Thierry-Robee are impoverished — by 
their gifts! Noble, self-sacrificing wo- 
men !—without envying | have emu- 
lated them. You see these rubies 
that I wear? Who would guess the 
stones were false?” 

She lifted into the light a radiant 
forehead. Had vou been there to see 
and hear, you would have said with 
Dunoisse, “This is the voice—-that 1s 
the face of Truth!” 

\nd yet, if those rubies had been 
carried to some expert, obliging dealer 
in such gewgaws, say Bapst-Odier, late 
Jeweller to his Majesty, 111 Quai di 
l’Eeole,—they would—after that state- 
ly personage had screwed a microscope 
into his eye and submitted them to a 
brief but searching examination—-have 
fetched a really handsome sum. 


When Dunoisse, gripped by a sud- 
den spasm of anger and contempt and 
disgust, muttered: 

“And he stoops to take alms—to 
subsist on funds so gathered! Why 
not rather sweep the streets?” she con- 
tinued, in a voice that thrilled with 
venuine emotion: 

“The Arabs tell vou that rubies are 
drops of the hearts’ blood of lovers. 
shed countless ages ago, and erystalized 
into jewels by the alehemy of 
Time. Well, I would empty my veins 
to-dav for the Empire, if need should 
arise!” 

He looked at her and knew that she 
would do it. With what a spotless 
flame she seemed to burn. Sweet, 
heroie zealot! adored enthusiast! 
What man, thought Dunoisse, could 
hesitate to pour his own life upon the 
trampled sand of a political arena if 
by the sacrifice that white bosom 
might be spared the horrid wound! 

“Tudge, then, Monsieur, when it 
seemed, after long vears, that the hour 
of Restoration micht he approaching, 
—judge if T did not thrill and pant 
and tremble for that absent one-—if I 
did not urge all those who recognize in 
Prince Louis Napoleon France’s res- 
cuer and saviour, to exhaust themselves 
in a supreme effort to bring him to her 
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side. And knowing him in urgent 
need, deceived by English guile, be- 
traved by the specious promises of that 
powerful Minister who has only feign- 
ed to befriend him—lI borrowed money 
... Yes, it must be told... .” 
She stretched out the little hand and 
touched the gold lace upon Dunoisse’s 
sleeve, saying with a wistful smile: 


“Borrowing degrades — even when 
one borrows from a woman. You see, 
I do not spare myself... . I bor- 


rowed from a man.” 

Dunoisse’s small, square white teeth 
were viciously set upon his lower lip. 
His black brows were knitted. His 


eves were bent upon the carpet. He 
heard her say: 
“A man who loved me.... Ah! 


what a coward T am, and how vou must 
despise me! Who loves me, I should 
say |” 

And the sentence was a knife in the 
heart of the poor dupe who heard, 
Words were wrenched from him with 
the sudden pain. He cried, before he 
sould check himeelf: 

“Who is the man?” 

And then. meeting her look that 
conveyed: “You have no right to ask”’ 
; . he said with humilitv: “For- 
sive me! [I was presumptuous and mad 
to ask that question. Forget that ] 
ever did!” 

She gauged him with a keen, bright 
elance, and said with a noble, melan- 
choly simpliciiv that was as pinch 
heck as her abasement of the moment 
previous: 

“You are very young, or you would 
never have commited so great an er- 
ror. For if IT loved him. T should never 
tell you for his sake, and if T loved 
vou — ja 

She registered his start, and finish- 
ed: 

“T should never tell you for 
vours. But as I have no love left to 
oive to any man: as the fountains of 
mv heart have long been frozen at their 
source—I will say this.... You 
and he were friends once, long years 
ago, before he became an Under-Sec- 
retary at the Foreign Ministry. A 
cloud has shadowed your old friend- 
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ship. ... A misunderstanding has 
thrust you apart. You know who it is 
| mean.” 


A cloud had almost palpably come 
before Dunoisse’s eyes. Their black- 
diamond brillianey was dulled to 
opaqueness, as he looked at Madame de 
Roux, and his lips, under the small 
black moustache, made a pale, straight 
line against his burnt-sienna skin. And 
from them came a grating voice that 
sald: 

“You are speaking of M. Alain de 
Moulny. I saw you together in the 
courtyard of the Hotel of Foreign 
Affairs a moment before the pistol- 
shot. And he——” 

She stretched out, with a gesture of 
entreaty, her little hands, sparkling 
with the jewels that were such marvel- 
ous imitations. and vet would have 
fetched a good round sum at Bapst 
Ocdier’s. 

“Wait—wait! Do not confuse me. 
et me tell vou in my roundabout wo- 
man’s wav! He _? 

She drew her brows together; moved 

toe of her little gray satin slipper 
hackwards and forwards through the 
silky fur of the chinehilla rug. How 
little of actual fact may be held to con- 
stitute the entire truth, is a problem 
which confronts the Henriettes at every 
turn of the road. 

“We had had an appointment to 
meet in my box at the Odéon Theatre 
that evening. M. de Moulny was to 
have brought me the money there. The 
disturbances rendered it impossible 
that he could keep the appointment— 
‘he Ministry was guarded by troops— 
despatches and messengers coming 
every moment, messages and despatch- 
es every instant going out... So I 
was to meet M. de Moulny in one of 
ihe more private waiting-rooms open- 
ing from the Hotel vestibule and re- 
celve the money from his hands. He 
is not rich—what younger son is 
wealthy? But where there is devotion 

what cannot be achieved? He would 
do anything for me!” 

_ She said, meeting Hector’s sombre 
elance: 
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” 

“T have heard it said that you are 
indifferent to women. If so, vou are 
lucky. We bring nothing but misery 
—even' to those we love!” 

She swept her little hands upwards 
through the mass of curls upon her 
temples, with her favorite gesture: 

“T was leaving the Hotel—-where 
my husband was dining with M. Gui- 
zot—when the great crowd of people, 
led by the drum and the Red Flag, 
filled the Boulevard, and seemed as 
though about to charge the soldiers, 
who were drawn up along the railways 
motionless as statues, with their musk- 
ets at the present. Upon a gray 
Arab, in command of the half-bat- 
talion, was a young officer who inter- 
ested me much... .” 

Invisible, red-hot needles pricked 
the listener all over. Then something 
icy cold seemed to trickle down his 
spine and eseane through the heels of 
his spurred militarv hoots. The speak- 
er did not look in his direction. Her 
downeast evelids fluttered, a faint mys- 
terious smile hovered upon the elo- 
quent mouth. 

“He sat his horse like a young Be- 
douin of the Desert, or such a warrior 
of ancient Greece as one has seen sculp- 
tured on the walls of the Parthenon at 
Athens. His skin was the ground- 
color of an Etruscan vase... . . Cold 
though I am—ah! you cannot dream 
how cold T am!- TT have never been in- 
sensible to the beauty that is male.” 

Under the covert of her evelashes 
she stole a glance at the victim. 


“T guessed who vou were, of course! 
—you had been minutely described to 
me. . . But it pleased me to pretend 
ignorance. I said, pointing you out 
to M. de Moulny: ‘That must he the 
officer who has newly joined us from 
Africa. His type is rare—at least in 
my experience. It is a reincarnation 
of the Young Hannibal. He has the 
rich coloring, the bold features, the 
slender shape.... De Roux must 
present him. THe will bring me purple 
stuffs and golden ingots and the latest 
news from Tyre.’ And de Moulnv an- 
swered, looking at vou coldly: ‘He has 
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millions in ingots, but he cannot give 
vou them—unless he cares to break a 
vow.’ IT said: ‘So, then, vou know my 
handsome Carthaginian ?’ He an- 
swered: ‘I used to. when we were boys 
at a military institute. It was he who 
induced me to give up my intention of 
entering the Army.’ I asked: ‘How, 
then Monsieur? Are you so easily 
persuaded? What means did your 
friend employ to alter vour determina- 
tion?’ And de Moulny answered, look- 
ing at me oddly: ‘4 false step, and a 
hroken foil? ” 

The spider-web of fascination she 
had woven about Dunoisse was weak- 
ened, perhaps, by the mention of de 
Moulnv’s name. He looked at Henrt- 
ette with eves that had become harder 
and brighter. He waited for the rest. 

“Naturally, so strange an utterance 
roused my curiositv. T wanted to hear 
the st i . if there is one? But M. de 
Moulny stuck ont his underlip—ner- 
haps vou remember a trick he has: 
and TI thought: ‘Some dav von. shall 
tell me the rest” We talked of other 
things—standine there under the por- 
tico. And as the erowd sureed and 
roared and the Red Flac waved like a 
bloody rag in the night of their torch- 
es. T asked of M. de Moulny—TI eannot 
tell vou why T asked it Perhans 
one is fated to sav these things. T ask 
ed of Alain, as the erent crowd seemed 
about to rush upon the gates of the 
Hotel: ‘What would be. at this june- 
ture, the ereatest misfortune that could 
befall the Tlouse of Bourbon? Tle an- 
swered: ‘That vour voung Hannibal 
should give the word to fire” ” 

She imposed silence upon Dunoisse, 
who was about to break into impetuous 
speech. by laying a little velvet hand 
upon his lips, as she had once laid them 
upon de Moulny’s. She kept the hand 
there as she said: 

“To not interrupt it takes all my 
courage to tell this! I carry a loaded 
pistol upon all oeecasions—it is a- habit 
I learned in Spain—in Algeria T found 
it of use. And TI drew the weanon from 
its hiding-place,—I can hear my own 
voice saving as I did so: ‘One shot 
might hasten the crisis. W hat ta | 
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fired? .... And de Moulny said: 
‘No, no! You must not!’ And I did! 
I pulled the trigger, and before the 
echo of the shot had died, and the salt 
blue smoke cleared from before my 
face——” 


She was at his feet, weeping, cling- 
ing to the shaking hands with which 
Duinoisse strove to raise her, choking 
with sohs. burvine her face upon his 
arm. wetting the blue cloth with real 
tears, entangling silken shining strands 
of nieht-dark hair in the rough gold 
em) roids r\ of the Staff brassard on the 
\ssistant \djutant’s sleeve. 

“This 1s my place! Let all the 
world come and find me here! I do 
not care! What is humiliation if I 
can atone? Make ho allowances Or @X- 
cuses for me Do not sav: ‘Tt was 
a moment of madness!’ Think of me 
as your enemy and your destroyer! 
Ah! what a heart IT must have to have 
<miled in your eves, as I did when we 
met this evening, and not have cried 
out at the first look: ‘Pardon! Forgive- 
ness! vou whom I have wronged!’ ” 

She drew some sobbing breaths, and 
sald, lifting heautiful tear-drenched 
eves like pansies in a thunder-shower: 

“TTate me for the eold, calculating 
selfishness—bred of the base desire to 
save myself from the taint of all that 
hlood the cowardly fear of the pos- 
sible venveance of Red Republicans 
that led me to say to vou: ‘Take the 
advice of a sister. Say that you were 
guilty of this erm p lor it is A erime. 
It has defiled my soul with stains that 
cannot be wiped away.” 

The supple red hands of Dunoisse 
tightened upon the little hands they 
clasped. Tle said, looking in her eves: 

“The pistol-shot was yours. But he 
eried, ‘Fire!’ ” 

She moved her lips soundlessly and 
nodded. 

“y recognized his voice. . . e.% | 
should recognize it through the noise 

battle—above all the tumult of the 
Judement Dav. It claimed payment 
for the false step—indemnity for the 
broken foil. Well. let him have both. 
and find his jov in them!” 
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e . . 
Ife laughed harshly, and his grip 
was merciless. Yet she bore the pain 
of it without crying out. His eves had 


quitted her face — they were fixed 
upon the portrait of the nun- 
Princess of Orleans. And as 


though some subtle, evil influence had 
passed from those proud voluptuous 
painted eves into his blood, he was 
conscious of the shaping of a purpose 
within him and the surging of a flood 
that was to carry all before it and undo 
the work of years. 

“But one jov he shall not have. 

99 

He hardly knew whether his own 
lips or another’s had uttered the words. 
But he looked down and saw Henriette 
at his feet, between his hands. And 
as his eves fell upon the creamy trea- 
sure of the fair bosom that heaved so 
near, Monsieur the Marshal, had he 
heen enabled to look into the gray 
boudoir at that particular moment, 
would no longer have been able to say 
to Hector: 

“You are an iceberg. You have 
Carmel in vour blood!” 

For the son of Marie Bathilde—ear- 
ried away by a tidal wave of passion, 
such as had swept Sister Thérése de St. 
Francois out from among the pallets 
of the Lesser Ward of the Merev-House 
at Widinitz, out of her nun’s cell into 
the wild, turbulent ocean that rolled 
and billowed outside the convent walls 

was to vield, and take, and eat as 
ereedilvy as anv other son of Adam of 
the fruit of the Forbidden Tree. 

IIow it matures. the first bite into 
the sweet, Juicv pulp! He had seemed 
to Tlenriette a brilhant boy; obstinate 
and stiff-necked, serupulous and ab- 
surd. Now she saw him transformed 
fo a new being. Vigorous, alert. de- 
cisive, masterful, a man to be reckoned 
with, to be feared while vou deceived. 
(nd on the boiling whirlpool of pas- 
sion her own light fragile craft beoan 
to dance, and rock, and spin in ever- 
narrowing circles, as he said, with a 
strange smile that showed the white 
teeth gleaming under the small black 
moustache, but set no gav light dancing 
in the brilliant, cold black eves: 


_— 





— 
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“Have no fear. Try to believe me 
when I promise you, upon my word of 
honor, that no harm shall come to you 
from—this that you have done.” 

He stooped and kissed the little white 
hands, and said to their .owner: 

“Blood on these exquisite hands 
would be a horror. Well! from hence- 
forth I take their stains on mine.” 

She faltered in real agitation: 

“What are you going to do?” 

The lovely lips were very near his 
own, as he said, still smiling in that 
curious way: 

“T shall take the advice—not of a 
sister |” 

She panted, shuddering closer. 

“No, no! You must not 

His eyes were fastened on her lips. 
Instinctively his own were drawn to 
them. His hot kiss would have burn- 
ed them in another moment, but that 
a chill breath seemed to flutter at his 
ear, and in a flash, he saw the thing 
he was about to do in its true, ugly 
colors, and shame stung through and 
through him, and he drew back. 

She felt the change in him—saw the 
fierce, eager light die out in his black 
eyes, and rose up, saying hurriedly: 

“How good you are!—how good! J] 
shall rely upon your promise. We 
must join the others now. It will not 
do to be missed!” 


9 





XXXVIT. 


The General Court-Martial of In- 
quiry into the conduct of the junior 
Staff-officer left in command of the half- 
battalion of infantry detailed to guard 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs upon 
a day to be marked with red upon the 
calendar, was held at the Barracks of 
the 999th in the Rue de Il’Assyrie, be- 
tween the official hours of Eight in the 
morning and Four in the afternoon. 

One may suppose the pomp and sol- 
emnity of the affair, the portals guard- 
ed by sentries, Monsier the Judge-Ad- 
vocate and his subordinates in official 
robes. Monsieur the President and other 
stately cocked-hatted, plumed, bewig- 
ged personages of the General Staff, 
with the various officers convened as 
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witnesses, solemnly filing in behind the 
Provost-Marshal and his guard—taking 
their seats, right and left according to 
rank, at the ‘T-shaped arrangement of 
tables, covered with the = significant 
Green Cloth; everyone arrayed in full 
Review-uniform, making the  white- 
washed mess-hall brilliant as a garden 
of flaunting summer flowers. 

They took the votes according to the 
time-honored custom, beginning with 
the youngest person present. The 
Provost-Marshal and his merry men 
brought the Prisoner in. 

Dunoisse, without sword or sash, 
went calmly to the place of dread at the 
bottom of the leg of the T of tables. 

There was no challenge on the part 
of the accused officer when the Presi- 
dent-General asked the question: ‘Do 
you object to be tried by me or any 
of these officers whose names you have 
heard?” He bowed and replied, “No!” 

And then, erect, in a rigid attitude 
of respect and attentive deference, the 
Prisoner listened to the reading of the 
Charge. 

This occupied time, the process of 
Courts-Martial very successfully emulat- 
ing the pompous prolixity of tribunals 
of the Civil kind. And while the py- 
thon-periods dragged their tortuous 
length from sheet to sheet of official 
paper, Dunoisse found himself mentally 
travelling back to those early days at the 
Royal School of Technical Military In- 
struction, when de Moulny was Red 
skin’s hero and faithful Achates, Men- 
tor and Admirable Crichton all rolled 
into one. And butt on occasions, it is 
to be added. For sometimes it is sweet 
to laugh at one you most sincerely 
love. . 

And now Dunoisse saw the god of 
his old boyish, innocent idolatry strip- 
ped of the false jewels and tawdry robes 
that had adorned him, his nimbus of 
eilt plaster knocked away. He began 
to understand how he, Hector Dunoisse, 
had been his whole life long the slave. 
and tool, and puppet and victim of this 
cold, arrogant, dominating nature. Re- 
venge for the spoiled career had prompt- 
ed everything. No pleasure foregone, 
luxury denied, but had paid off some 
item of the old score that had been earv- 
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ed with the end of the broken fencing- 
foil. That the false step had been de- 
liberately planned, de Moulny must 
have always believed. He had told the 
story everywhere. And the taint 0! 
that supposed treachery had always 
clung about Dunoisse’s footsteps. It had 
followed him through life. 

Now he litted up those ¢ itterIng 
black eyes of his LO the balcony where 
bonnet-plumes were nodding as their 
wearers Whispered of him... And he 
met the eves of Henriette de Roux. 

Those beautiful eyes! ... Their own- 
er had seemed to him upon that first 
night of their meeting a star and a god- 
dess something to dream of and wor- 
ship from a long way olf, 

But before gray dawn peeped in be- 
tween the window-curtains upon the 
whirling crowd of weary, hot-eyed dane- 
ers, he had learned to know her better. 
The star was no celestial sphere ; but an 
earthly planet, glowing with fierce vol- 
canle fires; the dazzling robe of the di- 
vinity, how that she had descended, 
from her pedestal, was seen to be stain- 
ed with frailties of the human kind. 
But brought within reach, she was not 
less desirable. lle thrilled al the recol- 
lection of that night in the gray bou- 
doir. 

And then. . . he became aware that 
the labyrinthine verbosities of the 
Charge had reached a final period, and 
that Monsieur the Judge-Advocate had a 
question to ask. 

“Are you, Lieutenant Hector-Marie- 
Aymon von Widinitz-Dunoisse, Certifi- 
eated of the General Staff, and Attached 
as Assistant-Adjutant to the 999th Ree- 
iment of the Line, Guilty or Not Guilty 
of the Charge brought against you, and 
which I have now read in the hearing 
of this Court?” 

The reply left little excuse for pro- 
longed investigations. The arraigned 
otheer simply said: 

‘“Monsier, | gave the order to fire. I 
believed it necessary. I have no excuse 
to offer—-no plea to make. I submit 
myself absolutely to the jurisdiction of 
the Court.” 

Which Court, at the end of this First 
Assembly, declined to continue the 
proceedings, the prisoner having acted 
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with a certain degree of rashness, yet 
with the very best intentions, in the 
face of an emergency of the gravest 
kind. And, furthermore, having been 
severely reprimanded in order by his 
Colonel, and placed in and kept under 
close arrest by the said commander, the 
said Court did ultimately find Further 
Proceedings under the circumstances 
vould be unjustifiable, and recom- 
mended that the said Prisoner be 1m- 
rnediately Released, the charge against 
him Not Having Been Proved. 

And the grave farce was ended—the 
solemn jest plaved out, amidst the rust- 
ling of draperies, and the nodding of 
bonnet-plumes, and the clapping of 
little kid-covered hands up in the gal- 
lery where the Band played on guest- 
nights, and where at least one heart 
heat with infinite relief. 

Amidst a universal rising, saluting, 
putting on of plumed cocked hats and 
white gloves, after otficial congratula- 
tions and some bowings and hand-shak- 
ings, the Assistant-Adjutant, plus his 
sash and sword, was free to go about 
lis business without that haunting sense 
of being a marked man, under ban of 
the Seeond Republic of France. And 
[Uinoisse put on his shako and went out 
into the sanded barrack-yard, walking 
with the step of the free. And an or- 
derly of the Colonel’s presently brought 
him a little lilac note, addressed in vio- 
let ink, in small, clear character, exhal- 
ing a perfume that had haunted him, of 
late, persistently. And the little lilae 
note said: 

“Come!” 
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Perhaps vou know how Henriette re- 
ceived him? She took his hands and 
looked long and softy in the clear-cut, 
vivid face, and said, while great tears 
brimmed her white underlids and fell 
softly down her cheeks: 

“Oh, you are noble! Why have I 
not known you before? Why must we 
only meet as late as this?” 

And presently : 

“What other man would be capable 
of such generosity? And you ask no- 


mon On you who might demand so 
muen \ 
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De Roux was absent on official busi- 
ness. Dunoisse remained some hours, 
went away, and returned to dinner. 
Madame de Roux had a box at the 
Italiens for that evening. It was 
perfectly proper that the  sub-adju- 
tant of the 999th should escort his Col- 
onel’s wife. 


The opera was ‘“‘Semiramide.” Car- 
navale was in the stalls, wearing the 
crimson dress-coat dedicated to that 
special opera. On nights when “Der 
Freischiitz” was given he appeared in 
apricot—when “Lucia” was performed 
you saw him in pale blue. Giulia Gigi 
sang—upon that night of all the nights 
the glorious artist reached the apex of 
her triumph. Dunoisse looked, not at 
the beautiful singer, who trod the stage 
and sang as one inspired, but at Henti- 
re Her head was thrown back, 
her transparent eyelids were closed, her 
delicate nostrils quivered, her throat 
throbbed and swelled. The curve of it 
suggested the swan dying in melody. 
For Dunoisse the music was she. She 
sat forwards upon her chair of velvet, 
and the diamond cross upon her bosom 
wakened into vibrant light and sank in- 
to soft suggestive shadow as she drew 
and exhaled deep, sighing breaths. 

Henriette said to Dunoisse, as the 
great waves of melody broke over them: 

“You said that night in the boudoir 
that you would not take advice from me 
as a sister. But I am your sister!—no- 
thing but your sister! Let us make a 
compact upon that?” 

Dunoisse agreed, without enthusiasm. 
She thanked him in a velvety whisper. 
Presently she said: 

“Tf all men were as noble as you, this 
world would be a happy place for wo- 
men. How woudl to have met a 
nature such as yours! Another man 
would have kissed me—that night when 
I made my terrible confession. But I 
knew that I was secure—I rested upon 
your honor. Let it be always thus be- 
tween us. Let me always feel when I 
am with you that I am a soul without 
a body—a pure spirit floating in clear 
ether with my friend.” 

Dunoisse gave the promise with ob- 
vious reluctance. Then they talked 
about the music energetically. But pre- 
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sently, when the great gilded chandelier 
soared up into the artificial firmament 
of the domed ceiling, and the stage- 
lights were lowered, and the flats parted 
—revealing the Tomb of Ninus, by the 
pale mysterious rays of the calcium 
moon—a cheek that was warm and sat- 
iny, and glowing as a nectarine plucked 
from a south wall in the ripening heats 
of July, brushed Dunoisse’s—and his 
trumpery promise broke its gilded 
string, and flew away upon the wind of 
a double sigh. 

De Roux looked in to escort his wife 
home, at the conclusion of the opera. 
He had been winning at ecards was 
smiling and urbane, and Dunoisse, look- 
ing at the dyed, red-faced, dissipated, 
elderly dandy, knew the sickness of 
loathing. De Roux had shown him eciv- 
ilitv, eourtesv, even friendliness, yet he 
hated him with zeal and rancour. He 
watched the Colonel as he wrapped his 
beautiful wife in her ermine mantle 
the same that she had worn, Dunoisse 
remembered, upon the evening of the 
bloodshed at the Hotel of Foreign Af- 
fairs. And as the almond-nailed, 
plump fingers of one of the Colonel’s 
well-kept, ringed hands touched Hen- 
riette’s bare shoulder, she winced and 
shuddered. Her mouth contracted as 
though to stifle a ery—her long eyes 
shot a glance at her friend that seemed 
a mute appeal to be saved from the in- 
dignity of that touch......... And so 
fierce was the jealous impulse urging 
Dunoisse to dash his clenched fist into 
the gross, sensual face of her possessor, 
that he was fain to thrust his tingling 
right hand deep into his trouser-pocket 
and clench it there until the glove split. 

XXXTX 

The Bonaparte, upon a strong hint 
received from Citizen Lamartine, did 
not make a protracted stay in Paris. He 
returned to the savage scenes of his ex- 
ile, suffering eclipse behind the curtain 
of fog enveloping the barbarous island 
of Great Britain, until an early date in 
June. But previous to his departure, 
he held a reception of his friends and 
supporters, followed by a supper, to 


which only intimate acquainté inces were 
invited, at the Hotel du Rhin in the 
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Place Vendome. For the earlier func- 
tion Dunoisse received a card. 


The Prince-Pretender received his 
guests of that evening with a bland, dig- 
nified politeness, even a certain grace, 
despite his awkward build, stunted pro- 
portions, and heavy, sleepy air. 

Badly dressed, in an egregious choco- 
late-coloured evening coat with gold but- 
tons, trousers of the same colour, wide 
at the hips, and with strips of black silk 
braiding down the outer seams, he yet 
wore an air of composed assurance, smil- 
ing pleasantly under his heavy brown 
moustache, moving his tufted chin 
about in the high stock embraced by the 
eravat of white satin, adorned with em- 
erald pins, flowing into the bosom of a 
waistcoat of green plush. Despite the 
star upon the chocolate-colored coat, 
and the crimson watered-silk ribbon that 
supported the Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, there was not one of his 
small band of followers and adherents 
but looked more fit to play the réle of 
Prince than he. 

There was the Count Auguste de 
Morny, ex-Member of the Chamber of 
Commerce—-afterwards to reign as the 
all-powerful Minister of the Home De- 
partment under the Second Empire—a 
sallow, well-bred rake of forty, prema- 
turely bald; erect if hollow-chested, 
faultlessly dressed in the becoming blue 
swallow-tailed coat with gold buttons, 
Well-to-do, a familiar figure in Paris 
during the Monarchy, he held a better 
reputation than his legitimate brother, 
the man of straw. 

And he walked behind the Prince- 
Pretender now, through a lane of curt- 
seving ladies and bowing gentlemen, 
outwardly urbane, inwardly infinitely 
bored by all that was taking place, vet 
conscious of its probable result upon the 
Bourse, and alert for intelligence re- 
specting the rise of certain stocks in 
which he was secretly a large investor. 


Ilis companion, some years his senior, 
and dressed in uniform fashion, was a 
personage infinitely more striking than 
the Count. The pale classic oval of his 
aquiline-featured face, its high brow 
streaked with a few silken strands of 
chestnut, the deep blue eyes lightening 
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from beneath the wide arched brows, the 
sweet deceptive smile, the round chin 
with a cleft in it, are indelibly stamped 
upon the memory of the French people, 
whatever effigy appears — the coin- 
age of France. Colonna Walewski, son 
of the Great Emperor by the Polish 
Countess who was faithful to Napoleon 
in exile as in defeat, inherited his 
mother’s fine quality of loyalty. 

As for Persigny, the Bonaparte’s para- 
site and inseparable companion—who 
was to succeed de Morny as Minister of 
the Interior, and subsequently figure as 
Ambassador and Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of a neighbouring Foreign 
Power—he looked like what he was; a 
dissipated ex-quartermaster-sergeant of 
cavalry grafted on a rowdy buck-about- 
town. And Fleury, sensual, hot head- 
ed, lively, bulldog-jowled, bold-eyed 
and deep-chested, heir of a wealthy 
tradesman, ruined through women and 
horses, he no less than Persigny had 
risen from the bottom sludge....... 


“Tt was terrible crossing in the mail- 
packet,” said Persigny in answer to the 
question of a sympathiser. “M. de 
ileury and myself suffered abominably 
—the Prince not at all. There was 
something the matter with the railway- 
line. We had to walk to Neufchatel 
over the ballast and sleepers in thin 
boots of patent leather—imagine the 
torture to one’s corns!. .. But the Prince 
laughed at our grumblings—only when 
we missed the Amiens train did he lose 
his sang-froid and stoicism. And after 
all, that delay proved to his advantage. 
idle There was an accident to the 
train we lost—thirty passengers were 
killed—many more wounded..... The 
Prince’s lucky star has been once more 
his friend!” 

The parasite’s voice, purposely rais- 
ed, reached the little ears shadowed by 
Madame de Roux’s rich black tresses. 
She murmured as she sank in her deep 
curtesy, and emerged, radiant and smil- 
ing, from a foamy sea of filmy white 
lace flounces, to meet the gracious hand- 
_. that was accorded to special 
riends: 


“It is true, Monseigneur? You have 
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escaped such perils as M. de Persigny 
deseribes?” 

Said the little gentleman with the sal- 
low face and the dull, lustreless gray 
eyes, caressing the brown chin-tuft that 
was later to be dubbed ‘‘an imperial,” 
and worn by all ranks and classes of 
men: 

“T fancy there was something of the 
kind. I hardly noticed. I realized 
nothing but that, after all my cruel 
years of exile, I was on the road to Paris 
at last!” 


He had been horribly seasick during 
the Channel crossing, and had bestowed 
heartfelt curses on the broken granite of 
the railway-line. He had paled and 
shuddered at the thought of the smash 
in which he might have been involved. 
But to come up to the Idea Napoleonic, 
it was necessary to be heroic. And with 
so grave a face and with such im- 
perturbable effrontery did Persigny 
hold the candle, that the person be- 
lauded ended by believing all that was 
said. 

Even now, to many of his friends and 
supporters, the shadow of the purple 
Imperial mantle gave dignity to the 
wearer of the chocolate-coloured coat, 
green plush waistcoat, and big-hipped, 
braided trousers. Ilis own faith in his 
Mission and his Star lent him the power 
to convince and to impress. 

His was not a star of happy omen 
for England, who sheltered and_ be- 
friended him with the kind of good- 
humored pity that is not unmixed with 
contempt. 

It had been for years his fate, to fawn 
for bare subsistence upon those he hated. 
Compelled to this, the son of proud, 
faithless, extravagant, voluptuous Hor- 
tense must have suffered the pains of 
Hell. Not a hell whence Hope was al- 
together banished. He had hoped when 
he made the attempt on Strasburg; had 
hoped when the body of the Great Km- 
peror was solemnly removed from St. 
Helena to be magnificently interred in 
Paris. Still hoping, he had hired a 
London-and-Margate steamer, a hus- 
band’s boat, for himself and his party 
of sixty adherents; had purchased a sec- 
ond-hand live eagle, trained to alight 
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upon its owner’s shoulder for a gobbet 
ot raw meat; had landed, with this dis 
consolate bird, at Wimereux, near bou- 
logne; had ridden with his followers to 
the town Barracks, where were quarter- 
ed the 46th; had bidden them thrill at 
the sight of the eagle, swear loyalty to 
the little cocked hat—salute the nephew 
of their late :mperor, and march with 
him to Paris. 

We are acquainted with the burlesque 
ending of that enterprise, the pricking 
of the balloon by the bayonets of Na- 
tional Guards—the pantomimie tlatten- 
ing of the Pretender and his followers 
beneath the collapsed folds of the emp 
tied bag, has been held up to the popu- 
lar derision by innumerable caricatur- 
ists of the day....... 

lle murmured now, looking at Hen- 
riette between half-closed lids, with eyes 
that appraised every charm, and took 
deliberate stock of her whole armoury 
of beauties: 

“I had too much to think of, dear 
friend, to heed the perils of the road. 
but those who accompanied me, read) 
to share triumph as they have shared 
failure—it would have touched you to 
witness their emotion as they realized 
how nearly Death had quenched their 
hopes. ‘They do not understand yet at 
what a price the exile had purchased re- 
patriation. ‘l'o-night will bring home to 
them the knowledge of this. Ah! here 
is M. Hugo, charged with the revela- 
tion. I fear it will be a painful one 
for you!” 

“Sire......’’ she breathed in distress. 
Iie corrected her imperturbably : 

“Neither ‘Sire’ or ‘Monseigneur,’ J 
beg of you! Follow the example of M. 
[lugo—let me be plain ‘Monsieur.’ ” 

And as though to bear him out, the 
splendid voice of I[lugo uttered re- 
soundingly: 


‘“‘Monsieur!..... “ 


And beaming with cordial smiles, the 
great Conservative Republican advanc- 
ed towards Louis-Napoleon, while some 
half-dozen other wearers of black coats 
and tricoloured sashes pushed through 
the press towards the orator, who was 
later to array himself, with all his forces 
of eloquence, learning, irony and en- 
thusiasm, upon the extreme Left. 
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‘“Monsieur....” he began, while his 
urgraves took up their position right 
and left of their Barbarossa, and the 
short gentleman in the gree plush 
Waistcoat stood still, with the little jew- 
elied hand of Madame de Roux resting 
on his chocolate - coloured — sleeve: 
‘Monsieur, when a few days back in the 
new Constituent Assembly of the Sec- 
ond Ifrench Republic the question was 
raised: ‘Shall the nephew of the Isim- 
peror Napoleon be readmitted ito 
Krance?’? 1 and my comrades, having 
confidence in your pledges, voted in 
your favour. We extend to you now 
our welcome upon your return, not as 
the Pretender to the Imperial ‘Throne, 
but as Bonaparte the good citizen; who 
seeks, not to rule men, but to represent 
them; not to be deilied, but to serve. 
And in the name of Liberty and Peace 
and I*reedom—lI offer you my hand!” 

The hand went out with its large 
sweeping gesture. ‘The little gentleman 
stood stock still. lis white-kid gloved 
fingers played with the black ribbon of 
his eyeglass. He said, with the drawl- 
ing snullle that characterized him, and 
with so subtle a burlesque of the pom- 
pous manner of the orator that those 
who were most stung to indignation by 
the mockery were unable to repress a 
smile: 

“Monsieur....the Second Republic 
of France is now established upon a 
basis that ean never be undermined. As 
| am not a genius, | entertain no ambi- 
tion to emulate the career of my glori- 
ous uncle—lIntegrity and Honour, bare- 
headed, are preferable to crime that 1s 
crowned. Give me, then, the name of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the honest citi- 
| ee i preter that to the title of 
Napoleon, the Emperor of France!” 

Ile added in the ear of Madame de 
Roux, as with an ineffable air of con- 
quering gallantry he handed the beau- 
tiful woman to a sofa, and placed him- 
self beside her: 

“Tell me that I have kept my prom- 
ise, given that day when you walked 
with a poor prisoner on the ramparts of 
the Fortress of Ham..... ‘If ever I re- 
turn to France,’ I said, ‘I will hold this 
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little hand upon my arm as I receive 
the congratulations of my. friends.’ ” 

“Ah! but, Monsieur,” said Henri- 
ette, all pale and quivering, “your words 
were, ‘When I return to France in 
triumph! and this-—— 

She broke olf. He ended the sen- 
tence, saying with a shallow, glittering 
look: 

“And this is not triumph, but humi- 
liation. 1 understand!’ He pulled at 
the flowing goatee, ‘and added, in his 
mildest drawl: 

“Let me remind you that the ancient 
Ltoman triumphs, as represented at the 
theatre, invariably begin with a pro- 
cession of captives and spoils. Imagine 
yourself at the I’raneais, seated in a box. 
And consider that though it hardly be- 
fits an Lmperor to play the part of a 
slave, unless at the feet of a lovely wo- 
man, vet the slave may be promoted to 
the part of Leading Citizen. And from 
the armchair upon the platform behind 
the tribune, might be wielded, on occa- 
sion, the lightnings that slay from a 
throne.” 

liven as he uttered the words, a witty 
woman of society was saying in the ear 
of a depressed Imperialist: 

‘“\h-——bah! Why are you so dismal? 
This is only another move in the eternal 
vame of the Cesars. Did Nero scruple 
to lick the dust in order that he might 
reign? ‘To me, behind that leaden mask 
of his, he seemed to be bursting with 
laughter. Depend upon it, Badinguet 
is cleverer than any of you believe!” 

“Badinguet” or ‘‘Beaky”—those were 
among his nicknames—the pigmy who 
uspired to the ermined mantle of the 
tragic giant, and the throne under the 
crimson velvet canopy powdered with 
Merovingian bees. 

Doubtless, in the eyes of many an- 
other besides the brilliant speaker, he 
seemed as absurd, grotesque, mirth- 
provoking an object as any Punch-pup- 
pet. But later, when Punch was gild- 
ed thick with stolen gold, and painted 
red with human blood, he was to assume 
another aspect. For Life and Death 
were in his power. And the world 
laughed no more. 
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He said to Henriette now, stroking 
his moustache, and giving another of 
those dull, inscrutable glances: 

“No!—the President of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of France would neither 
be destitute of the power to strike his 
enemies or the ability to shower hon- 
ors and rewards upon his friends. 

She dropped her white, deep-fringed 
ey elids, and said, almost in a w hisper: 

“True friendship seeks no honors, 
and is indifferent to rewards.” 

Only that morning he had received 
a letter from another woman, young, 
beautiful, and heiress to vast estates. 
She offered him all her wealth. He 
was to use it as he would. She made no 
conditions, stipulated for no repay- 
ment. She was perfectly disinterested, 
just like Henriette. 

And on the previous day an elderly 
person with two wooden legs, who had 
once been a popular actress in vaude- 
ville, and who kept the newspaper- 
kiosk in front of Siraudin’s, at the 
angle of the Boulevard des Capucines 
and the Rue de la Paix, had made a 
similar proposal. 

“Monseigneur,” she had said, as he 
gave her a small gratuity in passing, 
“deion to permit a word?” She add- 
ed, as Monseigneur signified permis- 
sion: “See you, they tell me you are 
uncommonly tight for money; do not 
ask who they are—everyvbody knows it. 
And I am not so poor but that IT have 
three billets of a thousand francs laid 
away as a nest-egg. Say the word, and 
I will lend you them—you shall pay 
me back with interest when you are 
Emperor of France.” 

Kate Harvey and newspaper-seller 


were more honest than the rest of 
them. ... 
“Took her, old pal, here are fifty 


thousand shiners it took me a heap of 
trouble to rake together. You shall 
have ’em to play with, only give me 
1.0.U.’s for a hundred and forty thou. 
And a title by-and-by, when you are 
Emperor,—something to make the 
proper folks at home twiddle their 
thumbs and stare.” 
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That was plain speaking. He under- 
stood that kind of bargaining. People 
who asked nothing wanted most in the 
long run. 

“Undoubtedly,” he 
Madame de Roux, 
yours seeks no return of 
the heart is relieved of its burden of 
eratitude in the lavish  bestowal of 
ane ’ He added: “Not that obli- 

gations to you weigh heavily. Yes, 
1 have eaten the bread of your charity. 
That sum of twenty thousand franes 
sent to me at the commencement of 
the insurrection—the twenty-five thou- 
sand forwarded to me here on the even- 
ing of yesterday—anonymously—like 
other sums that I have received from 
the same source. Did you think 
[ should not guess whose hand it was 
that traced the words, ‘Yrom a Lover 
of the Violet, who longs to see the 
flower take root again upon the soil of 
F rance + 

She faltered, careful that the denial 
should appear hesitating and labored: 


now replied to 
“friendship like 
favors. But 


‘“Monseigneur, you mistake... I] 
wrote nothing. The money you 


speak of did not come from me!” 

He shook his lank-haired head, and 
sald in a nasal murmur: 

“Do not deny it. The sheet cf pa- 
per upon which the words were traced 
bore no signature, it is true, but the 
handwriting could not be mistaken. 
Or the perfume, that recalled so much 
when I pressed it to my lips.” 

“Mv lips, that were more privileged 
once. . . Shall I tell you what words 
broke from them to-night when they 
announced you? Ask de Morny, who 
overheard. He will tell you that I 
said: ‘Thank Heaven, she is not 
changed!’ ” 

To be accurate, he 
de Morny that night upon her en- 
trance: “She is still charming!” and 
de Morny had answered: “And still 
ambitious, you may depend!” 

It suited him that women should be 
ambitious. <All through those years 
of intrigue and plotting their ambitions 
were the rungs of the ladder by which 
he climbed. 

She looked at him full, and her beau- 


had remarked to 
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tiful eyes were dewy, and her white 
bosom rose and fell in sighs that, it not 
venuline, were excellently rendered. He 
Well On: 

“And yet you are changed. You 
were courageous and high-spirited— 
vou have become heroic. That shot at 
ihe Foreign Ministry. ... <A colos- 
sal idea! When I heard of it I applaud- 
ed the stratagem as masterly. “Who of 
vll my friends, I wondered, ‘can lave 
heen SO much a frie nd? Then your 
little message in Spanish was brought 
to me in London. I read it and cried 
out, to the surprise oft de Morny and 
some other men who were sitting with 
me in the smoking-room of the Carl- 
ton Club: ‘Oh, that I had a crown to 
bestow on her!’ ‘Upon whom?’ they 
asked, and | answered, before I could 
check myself, ‘Upon Henriette!’ 

She breathed quickly as the instilled 
poison worked in her. The fiery light 
of ambition was in her glance. He saw 
it, and noted that her dress of filmy 
Alencon lace and the stvle of her jewel- 
led hair-ornaments were copied, as 
closely as the prevailing fashion would 
admit, from a well-known portrait of 
the Empress Josephine. . It tickled 
his mordant sense of humor excessively 
that a lovely woman should endeavor 
to subjugate him by resembling his 
aunt deceased. But no vestige of his 
amusement showed in his sallow face 
as he went on: 

“But magnificent as was the service 
vou rendered, | am glad that you have 
escaped the pillory of publicity, and the 
possible vengeance of the Reds By 
the way, that voung officer who pro- 
claimed before the Military Tribunal, 
‘It was I who eave the order to fire! 
Do with me what vou will!’ is here to- 
night. I told them to send him an in- 
vitation. His father was a valued Gen- 
eral upon the Staff of my glorious 
uncle. T desired that he should he pre- 
sented to me on that account. Pray 
point him out.” 

Then. as the lace-and tortoiseshel] 
fan wielded by Henriette’s little dim- 


pled hand, loaded with gems which 


surely were not paste imitations, indi- 
cated a young and handsome man in 
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infantry uniform, who from the shel- 
ter of a doorway was gazing at her with 
all his eyes and his heart in them, the 
drawling nasal voice said: 

“He loves you! It is written 
in his face. . And I can even wish 
that he may be happy.... Have 1 
not my share of heroism too?” 

“Monseigneur,” said Henriette, with 
an air of simple candid dignity, “in 
that young man you see a devoted 
friend who is ready to give all, and to 
demand nothing in return.” 

She had quite forgotten the kiss in 
the box at the Opera, and a good deal 
more besides. But when the Henriet- 
tes prefer not to remember an episode, 
it is as though it had never occurred. 
She continued in her soft, thrilling 
tones: 

“Nothing save absolute trust: confi- 
dence such as he gives me. A few 
nights past he told me his entire his- 
tory: I could not refrain from tears. He 
is young, as your Highness sees; hand- 
some, as you have observed; heir-pre- 
sumptive to the throne of a Bavarian 
feudal Principality and owner of a vast 
fortune. Well, the throne he js too 
scrupulous to claim, because of a fault 
in the line of succession; the fortune he 
has refused to accept because it was 
gained by what he holds to be an un- 
just claim. But if I lifted up my fin- 
cer . . like that, Monseigneur. ae 

She laughed as she held the slender 
finger up. and challenge and meaning 
and promise were in her face, and the 
witchery of it, no less than that hint of 
cold piled up and hoarded, made even 
the Pretender’s dull blood tingle in 
his veins. He said, with brightening 
eves and a tinge of color in his sallow 
cheeks: 

“Tt might vet be worth while to lift 
vour finger up, Madame, although I 
have as vet no crown to share with the 
woman who shall bear my name.” 

Tt was a name, at that psychological 
moment, that was not worth sixpence 
amone the British bill-discounters, and 
at sight of which upon paper the sons 
of Levi and Manasseh morally rent 
their garments and threw figurative 
dust upon their heads. But it had a 
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specious value, dangled as a bait be- 
fore ambitious women; and here, he 
knew, was one... . 

To sway the mass of men you must 
have Money to give them. True, de 
Morny, Persigny and Co. could be pa- 
cified with orders for millions upon an 
Imperial Treasury that was non-exist- 
ent as yet. But the rank-and-file of his 
filibusters and mercenaries must be 
paid in hard cash, and women always 
knew where to go for the shekels. 
Kither they had independent fortunes, 
or their families were wealthy, or their 
lovers were rich and generous. Skil- 
fully handled, stimulated by artful 
hints of marvelous rewards and com- 
pensations, Eve’s daughters, his con- 
federates and creditors, had never fail- 
ed to serve him at his need. 


For him the harlot emptied her 
stocking, the wealthy saloon-keeper 
and ex-procuress poured out her tainted 
gold. To be mistress-in-chief to an 
Emperor, to flaunt a title in the face of 
prim Respectabilitvy, that was what 
Kate Harvey sought, and had, when his 
sun had risen. But the other women, 
lured on to bankruptey and ruin by 
his dull magnetic glance and skilfully- 
cast bait of promises, saw hovering be- 
fore their dazzled eyes—receding ever 
farther into the sandy desert of Unat- 
tainability—the bridal carriage of gold 
lacquer and mother o’ pearl, surmount- 
ed by the Imperial eagle. The carved 
and gilded Matrimonial Chair upon the 
crimson bee-spangled dais, and the 
Crown of Josephine. 


So, with the flutter of a fan in a 
jewelled hand, a few brief sentences in- 
terchanged, the glance of a pair of bril- 
liant eyes and the dull, questioning 
look of a pair of fishy ones, at the dark, 
vivid face and lithe, erect figure stand- 
ing in the doorway, Dunoisse was 
bought and sold. 

If he had only known, when a little 
later he was presented to the Prince by 
Colonel de Roux. But there was 
no expression in the vacuous eyes that 
blinked at him, hardly a shade of 
meaning in the flat toneless voice that 
said: 
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“T am happy in the knowledge, bon- 
sieur, that a voung officer, the gifted 
son of a noble father, who is gapable 
of acting upon his own resbonsibility 
in a moment of national emergency, 
has been exonerated from undeserved 
plame—has met with gomblete reha- 
bilidation at the hands of his suberiors 
and chiefs. Did J possess the influ- 
ence once wielded by my _ klorious 
ungle, you would be regombensed as 
you teserve.”’ 

For after this fashion did he mis 
use the French language: struggling 
as gamely as any German Professor to 
keep the g’s from turning out the e’s, 
the b’s from usurping the places of 
the p’s . . beset with consonantal dif- 
ficulties to the ending of his life. 

He bowed to the young man of high 
prospects and great possessions, and sol 
emniy extended the gloved finger-tips 
of the small effeminate hand. Could 
it have heen, despite his tactful pega- 
tion of all influence, the hand that had 
shielded Dunoisse? Was it the hand 
that shortly afterwards obtained his 
promotion? One may suspect as much. 


At that moment Dunoisse took the 
utterance for what it seemed worth. He 
looked into the puffy, leaden face, and 
as the lifeless eves glittered back at 
him from between their half-closed 
shutters, he knew a base relief, an ig- 
noble joy, in the conviction that Henri- 
ette could never have loved this man. 

He was quite right. She did not 
love the man, neither did she love Du- 
noisse, or any other trousered human. 
Being a Henriette, she was the lover of 
Henriette. 

True love, pure passion was not to be 
born in her then,—but lone afterwards 
—amidst dreadful throes and strivings 
unspeakable—the winged child-god was 
to see the light. Across a culf of seem 
ing Death his radiant hands were to 
be outstretched to her. And they were 
to tender her no flowers of joy, but 
wormwood and rue and_ rosemary. 
drenched with the bitter tears of ex- 
piation. 

*“Between Two Thieves” will be .continued in 
the August issue of MacLean Magazine, 
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By Findlay I. Weaver, Editor of “ Bookseller and Stationer ’ 


John Fox, Jr.’s new novel, ‘The 
= - the Hills,” making its appear- 


ance in April, at once took among the 
six be rn sellers in Canada and first place 
in the United States. “The Amateur 


Gentleman,” is back at the head of the 
Canadian list, having been supplanted 
last month by Sir Gilbert Parker’s “The 
Judgement Tlouse,’ and now “The 
Heart of the Hills,’ has climbed up to 
third place and is the book to receive 
special attention this month, since those 
ranking first and second have both been 
the subjects of reviews in this depart- 
ment. 

The high favor into which “The 
Heart of the Hills,” has been taken by 
the reading public is but natural con- 
sidering the general excellence of this 
author’s previous novels and their ex- 
ceptional popularity notably “The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” 
and “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” 
together with the fact that “The Heart 
of the Hills” is another strong tale 
breathing the atmosphere of the Cum- 
herlands and bringing out more of 
these interesting characters of the pic- 
turesque mountain folk contributing so 
largely to the merit of all Fox’s books. 

In this new story there is a mountain 
lad, Jason Hawn, who rivals little Chad 
of “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come” in the force of the appeal made 
upon the svmpathy of the reader and 
almost equally strong is the impression 
created by the mountain girl, Jason’s 
eousin, Mavis Hawn. 

But there are two other vou. peo- 
ple who, but for the handicap of being 
more conventional tvpes, would strong- 
ly bid for first place in the reader’s af- 
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fections. They are Gray Pendleton 
and his cousin Marjorie. The interest- 
ing and complicated love stories which 
the author has wound about these four, 
with the introduction of the essentially 
different conceptions of life of the 
mountain folk and of the Blue Grass 
aristocracy to which Gray and Marjorie 
belong, materially enhance the grip of 
the story. 

The introduction on rather a large 
scale of the Goebel incident and the to- 
hacco war, indicates a desire upon the 
part of the author to make this an his- 
torical novel, but the average reader 
will hardly respond to this appeal and 
it would have been as well to tone down 
those features, simply making them 
serve as dramatic incidents in working 
out the story. Some interesting views 
and conclusions along the line are pre- 
sented, however, for instance, the fore- 
east of better days for Kentucky when 
the final assimilation of the mountain- 
eers and the other people of the state, is 
consummié ated. “Contemporary ances- 
tor” is the unique term used in contrast- 
ing young Jason Hawn to the other 
students of the college which he enters. 

The feud between the Hawns and the 
Honeyeutts lends added zest to the 
story, without an undue proportion of 
melodramatic shooting incidents and 
the final clash between old Jason Hawn 
and old Aaron Honeycutt, leaders of 
the — factions, toward the close 
of the story is a most refreshing bit of 
humor. Their grandsons, Young Jason 
and Young Aaron, who had been look- 
ed upon to continue the feud started 
fifty vears before and who really did 
meet and exchange shots, finally allow- 


ir 
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ed better sense to prevail, made peace 
and started away to bring old Jason 
and old Aaron together. 

To quote from the book: The coinci- 
dence was curious, but old Aaron, who 
had started for town, met old Jason 
coming out of a ravine only a mile from 
town, for old Jason, with a sudden 
twitch of memory, had turned to go up 
a hollow where lived a Hawn he wanted 
to see and was coming back to the main 
road again. Both were dim-sighted, 
both wore spectacles, both of their old 
nags were going at a walk, making no 
noise in the deep sand, and only when 
both horses stopped did either ancient 
peer forward and see the other. 

“Well, by God,” quavered both in 
the same voice. And each then forgot 
his mission of peace, and began to 
climb, grunting, from his horse, each 
hitching it to the fence. 

“This is the fust time in five year, 
Jason Hawn, you an’ me come together, 
an’ you know whut I swore I’d do,” 
eackled old Aaron. 

Old Jason’s voice was still deep. 

“Well, vou’ve got yo ’chance now, 
vou old bag o’ bones! Them two boys 
© ours air all right but thar hain’t no 
manhood left in this hveh war o’ ours. 
Hit’s jus’ a question of which hired 
feller gits the man who hired the other 
feller. We’ll fight the ole way. You 
hain’t got a knife—now?”’ 

“Damn yo’ hide!” cried old Aaron. 
“Do you reckon I need hit agin you?” 
He reached in his pocket and tossed a 
curved-bladed weapon into the bushes. 

“Well,” mumbled old Jason, “TI can 
whoop you, fist an’ skull, right now, 
just as I allers have done.” 

’ Both were stumbling back into the 
road now. 

“You air just as big a lar as ever, 
Jase, an’ I’m goin’ to prove it.” 

And then the two tottering old giants 
squared off, their big, knotted, heavily 
veined fists revolving around each other 
in the old-fashioned country way. Old 
Jason first struck the air, was wheeled 
around by the force of his own blow, 
and got old Aaron’s fist in the middle 
of the back. Again the Hawn struck 
blindly as he turned, and from old 
Aaron’s grunt he knew he had got him 
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in the stomach. Then he felt a fist in 
his own stomach, and old Aaron cackl- 
ed triumphantly when he heard the 
same tell-tale grunt. 

“Oh, ves, dad-blast ye! Come on 
agin son.” 

They clinched, and as they broke 
away a blind sweep from old Jason 
knocked Aaron’s brass-rimmed specta- 
cles from his nose. 

They fell far apart, and when old 
Jason advanced again, peering forward, 

















JOHN FOX, JR., 


Whose new tale of the Kentucky Moun- 
tains now ranks third in the list of best 
selling books in Canada. 


he saw his enemy silently pawing the 
air with his back toward him and he 
kicked him. 

“Here I am, you ole idgit!”’ 

“Stop!” shouted old Aaron, “T’ve 
lost my specs.” 

“Whar?” 

“IT don’t know,” and as he dropped 
to his knees old Jason bent too to help 
him find -his missing eyes. Then they 
went at it again—and the same cry 
came presently from old Jason. . 


“Stop, I’ve lost mine!” 
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And both being out of breath sat 
heavily down in the sand, old Jason 
feeling blindly with his hands and old 
Aaron peering about him as far as he 
could see. And thus young Jason and 
Young Aaron found them, and were 
utterly mystified until the old men rose 
creakily and got ready for battle again 
—when both spurred forward with a 
shout of joy, and threw themselves 
from their horses. 

“Go for him, grandpap!” shouted 
each, and the two old men turned. 

“Unele Aaron,” shouted Jason, “I 
bet you ean lick him!” 

“Te can’t do it, Uncle Jason!” shout- 
ed Aaron. 

Each old man peered at his own 
grandson, dumbfounded. Neither was 
armed, both were helpless with laugh- 
ter, and each was urging on the oldest 
enemy of his clan against his own 
erandfather. The face of each old man 
angered, and then both began to grin 
sheepishly ; for both were too keen not 
to know immediately that what both 
really wished for had come to pass. 


United States’ Best Sellers 


1. Virginia, (Ellen Glasgow). 
2. Guinevere’s Lover, (Elinor Glyn). 

3. The Knave of Diamonds (Ethel 
M. Dell). 

4. The Port of Adventure (C. N. & 
A. M. Williamson). 

5. The Judgment House, (Sir Gil- 
bert Parker). 

6. The Heart of the Hills, (John 
Fox, J F}. 
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“Aaron,” said old Jason, “the boys 
have ketched us. I reckon we better 
eall this thing a draw.” 

“All right,’”’ piped old Aaron, “‘we’re 
a couple o’ ole fools anyhow.” 

So they shook hands. Each grand- 
son helped the other’s grandfather 
laughingly on his horse and the four 
rode back toward town. And thus old 
Jason and young Aaron, side by side in 
front, and young Jason and old Aaron, 
side by side behind, appeared to the 
astonished eyes of Hawns and Honey- 
cutts on the main street of the county- 
seat. Before the Honeycutt store they 
stopped and old Aaron called his 
henchman into the middle of the street 
and spoke vigorous words that all the 
Honeyeutts could hear. Then they 
rode to the Hawn store, and old 
Jason called his henchman = and 
spoke like words that all the Hawns 
could hear. And each old man ended 
his discourse with a profane dictum 
that sounded like the vicious snap of a 
black-snake whip. 

“By God, hit’s got to stop.” 


Canadian Summary 


1. The Amateur Centleman (Jef- 
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Make your home a pleasant place by giving your best attention to 


the most important problem of home-making—The Heating System. 


The most healthy, economical and satisfactory method of heating 
is by the King Hot Water System. It gives a natural moist heat, at 
an even temperature, all the time. It is cleaner and easier of opera- 


tion than any other. 


We want you to see our booklet 
‘‘Comfortable Homes.’’ An inter- 
esting book, fully illustrated and 
the question of heating is fully 
dealt with in a manner which 





makes it easily understood. Just 
send us a card with your name and 
address. Write it now. 
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Shrowroom: 78-82 Adelaide Street East 
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A food immediately ready 
for use. Add a little cream 
(or milk) and a sprinkle of 
sugar. 


[It is put up in double 
sealed packages—impossible 
of contamination from dust 
or moisture. 


Post 
Toasties 


the deliciously toasted bits 
of wafer-like corn are the 
food for picnics, auto tours 
and any kind of trips—and 
for the home. 


Its convenience does away 
with a lot of bother to who- 
ever prepares the meal. 


The delightful flavor of 
Post Toasties makes new 
friends every day—and 


‘‘The Memory Lingers”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 
Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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This is 
Holeproof, Dad 


Did You Ever See Finer Looking Socks? 


“Do you mean to say, son, they guar- 
antee them to wear six months without 
holes?” 

That is exactly what we are doing. 

Six pairs of cotton hose, guaranteed 
six months, for men, cost $1.50 to $3 
per box; for women and children, $2 
to $3 per box; also three pairs for chil- 
dren, $1 per box, guaranteed three 
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These are soft, pliable and stylish. The 
foundation of the wear is yarn that costs us 
an average of 74c a pound. We could buy 
common yarn for 32c; but hose made from 
it wouldn’t last. 

Our guarantee covers every stitch, not just 
the heels and toes. Our inspection depart- 
ment, where each pair is examined, costs 
$60,000 a year. But we cannot afford to 
replace many pairs, so we see that each pair 
is right. 

The above figures refer to Holeproof as 
made in the States and Canada. 


months. 
colors. 


Several weights; all sizes and 
Three pairs of silk Holeproof, 
guaranteed three months, for men and 
women, cost $2 a box for men and $3 
a box for women. All colors. Medium 
cashmere socks, six pairs, $2; fine cash- 
mere, six pairs, $3. Women’s fine eash- 
mere stockings, six pairs, $3. Six pairs 
of cashmere, guaranteed six months. 


AND CHILOREN 


Look for the trade mark and signature 


Cul Fickle stamped on every pair. The 


genuine Holeproof are sold in your 
Write for the 


town. 


dealers’ names. We ship 
direct where there’s no 
dealer near, charges pre- 
paid on receipt of remit- 
tance. 
Write to-day for our 


free book on Holeproof. 





HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED 1.869: 50 


360 Bond Street, LONDON, CANADA 
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CLARK’S PORK AND BEANS 


PLAIN SAUCE CHILI SAUCE 


The strenuous worker of to-day, be his work physical or mental, 
requires a strengthening diet to enable him to keep up the pace 
in the daily struggle for existence. v 


and retain his place 


CLARK’S PORK AND BEANS, replete with the most nourishing 


appetizing 


elements dished in 
tissue builders. 
THERE IS NO WASTE. 


the finest grade 


with such delectable sauces 





W. CLARK - . 


They are prepared only from 
beans cooked in such 
one particle of the nutritive power is_ lost, 
that 


appetite cannot resist the temptation to eat. 


BE SURE YOU GET CLARK’S. 





TOMATO SAUCE 





form, are ideal 


a manner that not 
and flavoured 


even the most delicate 


MONTREAL 














An Appetising Breakfast Dish! 


To a very large number of ‘‘Busy’’ Men and 


Women a right start of the day’s work is always 
Whether 


always insist on getting 


associated with a dish of good Bacon. 


at home or on the road, 


FEARMAN’S 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON 


It is delightful in flavor, very nutritious and is 





the mild cured product of prime Canadian hogs. 


Cured under Government inspection. 


F. W. Fearman Co., Limited 


Hamilton, Ontario 
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Every summer ten million families 
find freedom from flies through the use 
of Tanglefoot. 


It is the most effective fly destroyer 
yet devised. 


In thirty years nothing has proved so 
sure, so cleanly, so safe to use. 


Kills the Germ 


When a fly alights on Tanglefoot it is 
coated over with a varnish that destroys 
the germ as well as the fly. 


Thus it puts an end to the greatest 
menace of the fly. Your household is 
doubly protected by Tanglefoot. 


Poisons Are Dangerous 


Every summer fatalities are reported 
from their use. In several states the 
sale of poison is forbidden except by 
registered pliarmacists. 


The poison does not kill the germ 
on the fly. Poisoned flies drop into 
your food, into baby’s milk, are 
ground to dust in the carpet. 


Fly-traps, too, are unsanitary and dis- 
gusting to care for. 


Countless Unborn Flies 


Kach early fly breeds millions 
wait. 


if you 


Put » sheet of Tanglefoot where you 
see the first fly and prevent myriads of 
unborn flies this season. 


Kills Fleas, Too 


Tanglefoot quickly rids you of this 
pest. It is a boon to thousands in flea- 
infested sections. Don’t be without it 
this summer. 


This Trade Mark on Original 


i- 
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Millions know the original Tangle- 
foot. It contains one-third more sticky 
compound, hence lasts longer than the 
no-name kinds sold morely as fly-paper 
or sticky fly-paper. Get a supply to-day 
for this season’s war on flies. 


Made Only by THE O. & W.THUM CO.,Grand Rapids,Mich. 


A little gasoline will quickly remove Tanglefoot from clothes or furniture. 
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MAKE THE DESSERT TASTE BETTER. 
Give it that tempting appeal to the palate that only 


MAPLEINE 


can produce. Give to the puddings, sauces, candies, fudges, ices, icings and cake 
fillings, that rich, mellow, maply flavor that only Mapleine can produce. Use it 
like any other flavoring extract. 

Mapleine also makes delicious table syrup by dissolving granulated sugar in 
hot water and adding Mapleine—directions on the bottle, 

Grocers sell it, 50e for 2 oz. bottle. If not, write 

CRESCENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Seattle, Wash. 

q Send 2c stamp for Mapleine Cook Book. 
















































Water Renovates 
the System 


Riga Water is a most effective aperient for the cure of Indigestion, Con- 
stipation and Headache. 
It thoroughly cleanses the whole system from all impurities mildly operating 
until ill] health entirely vanishes. 

This advertisement is good for 10¢c on purchase of a bottle 

of Riga Water. 











WEALTH IN & EVERY Sold by leading druggists and grocers, or write direct to 


wesootel SOCIETE DES EAUX PURGATIVES ‘“‘ RIGA ”’ 
215 Notre Dame Street East - . - Montreal, Canada 























Arrowroot 


is indispensable to the kitchen for 
Blanc Mange Puddings, etc. 
¢ It is also largely used by the 


WX St. Vincent 


world’s best Biscuit manufactur- 
ers and for chocolate confectionery it has 
no substitute. 
It is pleasing to the palate and _ easily 
digested. The most nourishing food for 
young people. The most sustaining and 
delicious food for working people. 
Ask your grocer to send you ST. VIN- 
CENT ARROWROOT. Once you use it 
you will not want to be without it. 
Send for our free book of recipes. 
| 
| 


St. Vincent Arrowroot Growers’ 
& Exporters’ Association 
a Kingstown, St. Vincent, B.W.I. 


WALLACE ANDERSON 
47 Wellington St., Toroato 
S. H. MILLEN |. 
Hamilton, 
Canada 


or | 
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A Wonderfully Designed and a 
Wonderfully Built Motorcycle 


Moderation is out of the question in describing this superb mechanism. In the motor alone 
there are over thirty exclusive details of design—many of them basic in importance—which were 
developed by our own engineers and which are not found in other motorcycles. For instance, we 
employ two crank pins in the twin cylinder, which means, simply, that the Iver Johnson has the 
only motor with an even stroke. Our valve action and magneto drive are the simplest and most 
positive ever designed. Valve stems are protected. Crank construction is of automobile strength. 
Bearings are very large. Shafts have glass hard sleeves shrunk on. Our book tells all about these 
and many more advanced ideas. 


IVER JOHNSON 


And now about construction. This motor- Iver Johnson motorcycle compares to a mechani- 
cycle is built in a factory equipped tomakehigh- —calinstrumentin accuracy and finish. We make 
grade revolvers, shotguns and bicycles. Prob- twin and single cylinder models. 
ably only an engineer realizes what that means, You need our 72-page book. It tells all about 
Suffice that our automatic machinery is so deli- Iver Johnson Revolvers, Shotguns, Bicycles and 

cately accurate that a varia- Motorcycles; shows how they are made and why 


tion of one one-thousandth of — they are better. The book is bound in board 
an inch in a thousand parts is covers, library style. We want every man who 
practically impossible. The is interested to have a copy. It is free. 

One word about Iver Johnson Shotguns. We make the finest single-barrel gun in the world, 
The barre! and lug are forged from one piece of steel, resulting in great strength at the 
breech. ‘The stock is walnut, hand polished, It is a two-piece gun, the pin holding fore- 
end being solid in frame. Coil springs are used throughout. J) scribed in our book. 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


New York: 99 Chambers St. 296 RIVER STREET 
San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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% TAYLOR-FORBES | 
% LAWNMOWERS 


The Only Bargain . 
in a Lawnmower 
































Made by a firm that has been 38 years 
in the business of making and marketing 
Lawnmowers in§Canada. 


The very great majority of the Lawnmowers | 
in use in Canada to-day have been made 
by the Taylor-Forbes Company. 

And the export trade in Taylor-Forbes machines is also con- 
siderable, and growing rapidly larger. 


No better made machines are available, either at the price— 
or at a dearer price. 


Made in a variety of sizes and designs, the three best known 
models being the “Adanac,” “Woodyatt,” “Empress.” 


For sale by all dealers. If the dealer you usually patronize 


does not have in stock the size of Taylor-Forbes Lawn- a 
mower at the price you want to pay, go to the next nearest ' 
dealer. | 


Your best Lawnmower bargain will be in a Taylor-Forbes. 


Taylor-Forbes Company, Limited 


GUELPH, CANADA 
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Never apologize for needing a shave—get a 
Gillette and have one every morning. The 


Gillette Safety Razor 


makes shaving 
so easy that you never feel like putting 
it off— 
so quick that you can always spare the 
time (it takes but three minutes)— 
so comfortable that you will wonder 
how you ever put up with any other razor. 


Every Gillette Set includes 12 Blades (24 of the keenest 
edges ever made). Standard Sets $5.00—Pocket 
Editions $5.00 to $6.00-—Combination Sets $6.50 up. 


_GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Office and Factory: 
The New Gillette Building, 


KNOWN THE a WORLD OVER KNOWN THE 







Montreal oe Feaoe me Grictaitoe ane 


WORLD OVER 
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The Centre of Interest. 
| Se) s Breakfast 


Ready to Serve 


Palatable-- 
Nutritious 





TOASTED 
CORN 
FLAKES 











CORN FLAKES 
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Obtainable from all Stores & Chemists 
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The Secret a Beeute 


is a clear velvety skin and a youthful complexion. 
If you value your good looks and desire a 
perfect complexion, you must use Beetham’s 
La-rola. It possesses unequalled qualities for 
imparting a youthful appearance to the skin 
and complexion of its users. La-rola is delicate 
and fragrant, quite greaseless, and is ver 
pleasant to use. Get a bottle to-day, and thus 
ensure a pleasing and attractive complexion, 


BEETHAM'’S | 






EETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, ENG, 














There is No Danger 
of Mouldy Preserves 


if you seal your jars 
and glasses with 


f (Pure Refined Paraffine) 


EASY TO USE INEXPENSIVE 
ABSOLUTELY AIR TIGHT 


Parowax is tasteless and odorless. 
Every package carries the pure food 
guarantee. 


Just dip the head of the jar in melted 
Parowax, or pour it over the preserves. 


THE IMPERIAL OIL 


Montreal Winnipeg Toronto 












nia 


Sold by nate and Grocers everywhere 





Pound and half-pound cartons. 


COMPANY, Limited 


Vancouver St. John Halifax 
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SLIZS L325 


Duty Paid, F.O.B. Toledo Duty Paid, F.O.B. Toledo 


Completely Completely 
Equipped Equipped 





T will interest those who contemplate the purchase a new car this 
spring to know that this Overland has a larger and more powerfu 
motor; a longer wheel base; larger brakes; better and more com- 

plete equipment; more carefully and finely constructed, tested and in- 
spected chassis; a more finished, graceful and durable body design; a 
bigger tonneau; more comforts, conveniences, and refinements than any | 
other car for the price in the world. 






Literature on request. Address Dept. 18. 





The Willys-Overland Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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—delicious coolness and sparkling, 
thirst-quenching vivacity— 











~~ oR, 


A lastingly refreshing beverage. 
Different and better; absolutely 
wholesome. 


~~ 4) nee 


Ask for it by its full name— 
Coca-Cola—to_ avoid imita- 
tions and substitutions. 


Delicious—Refreshing 


a 


\i 
Thirst-Quenching 






Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola 





Send for our Free Booklet. 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 


Sig. 7. 





This Directory will be made up of only reputable bond and banking houses, 
trust companies, savings banks, brokers and other financial institutions. The 
publishers of MacLean’s Magazine make enquiries concerning the institutions 
advertising under this headingfand accept none that theyl find to be of 
Questionable character, 


FINANCIAL 


FOUNDED 1797 


NORWICH UNION 


Fire Insurance Society Limited 
OF NORWICH, ENGLAND 


Fire, Accident and Sickness © Employers’ Liability © Plate Glass 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE ACCIDENT BRANCH 























































Head Office for Canada: 





Norwich Union Building 
12-14 Wellington Street East, Toronto 


JOHN B. LAIDLAW, Manager A. H. RODGERS, Branch Secretary 


lon, ae SK ie 


NORWICH CATHEDRAL ©. 

















ONE DOLLAR OPENS A GOLD BOND 








oes THE INVESTOR’S PRIMER 


(by mail or personally) bearing 





ad 
" 6% Interest compounded quar- A Concise Aandbook by John Moody, con- 
terly on all amounts as re- te 
pec ‘ian by Assets of taining definitions of all the important terms 
$3,000,000.00 and Trust Deed of and phrases employed in the investment and 
First Mortgage on Montreal 
Realty. banking business. Part 1 covers the defini- 
“Pay in any amount—any tions of Finance. Part 2 gives specific in- 
time.” formation regarding various issues of Pre- 
MARCIL TRUST CO., ferred and guaranteed stocks. 


Limited, Montreal. 


Price $1.00. Send all orders to 
Mail free Booklet to 


. , MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
N A ME Che shes ew eee ee be OOD 664904409 0 0040846660442 6 143-149 University Ave. Teronto 


























THE INVESTOR’S LIBRARY 


Authoritative works on Investment and Speculation; invaluable to those interested in Stock Market 
Operations and other forms of investment. The books are handsomely printed and bound in cloth. 


SET OF FOUR BOOKS, $3.50, PRICE, IF BOUGHT SINGLY, $4.50 
THE ART OF WALL STREET INVESTING. By John Moody .............cc0000-5, $1.00 
Deals with the methods and phrases of Wall Street investing, giving rules for analyzing 
railroad securities and statements and explaining syndicates and reorganizations. 

MINING INVESTMENTS—HOW TO JUDGE THEM. By Francis C. Nicholas, Ph.D.. $1.00 
The author is a mining engineer of world-wide experience, who has made special study of 
mining values the world over. 


THE PITFALLS OF SPECULATION. By Thomas Gibson ....................5.. veces $1.00 
Dealing exclusively with marginal stock and grain speculation, . ‘ 
THE CYCLES OF SPECULATION. By Thomas Gibson ...........cccceccecceccceces $1.50 


In this book the author goes a little deeper into great questions of inve a 
lation than he does in his “Pitfalls of Speculation.” atment and apece 


FURTHER PARTICULARS SENT UPON REQUEST. 


MacLean Publishing Company, Technical Book Dept. 143-149 University Avenue 
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GUARANTEED INVESTMENTS 


During the past six years this company’s paid-up capital has been increased 
from $136,963 to over $800,000. Its subscribed capital is over $1,250, 000. 
The company makes a specialty of guaranteed securities which it sells to 
yield the purchaser from 6 to 8 per cent. These investments are very 
carefully selected by experienced officers, and are amply secured. 


INFORMATION GLADLY GIVEN ON REQUEST. 


NATIONAL FINANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


Head Office - Vancouver, B.C. 


THOS. T. LANGLOIS, Prest.—Paid-up Capital and Reserve, $1,150,000—GEO. J. TELFER, Gen. tor. 























20 
DOMINION BOND COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Head Office: DOMINION BOND BUILDING, TORONTO 


Dominion Express Building Electric Railway Chambers Rogers Building 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
Pinners’ Hall, Austin Friars 
LONDON, ENG. 


S000 


SU 








7% Profit Sharing Bonds 


Profit Sharing Bonds form a new class of investment destined to become highly favoured. 
The nominal percentage of yield is positively assured to the purchaser, who will then par- 
ticipate with the issuing Company in any further earnings. Write us for particulars re- 


garding a bond issue of this class which we can highly recommend. Interest cheques mailed 
to investors twice a year. 


National Securities Corporation 


LIMITED 
CONFEDERATION LIFE BLDG., - TORONTO, ONT. 





























THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Capital Pald up, $11,560,000 Reserve Funds, $13,000,000 Total Assets, $180,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE - - MONTREAL, CANADA 
H. S. HOLT, (President E. L. PEASE, Vice-President and General Manager 


315 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland; 30 Branches in West Indies and 
British Honduras 


LONDON OFFICE - PRINCES ST., E.C. NEW YORK .- COR. WILLIAM & CEDARISTS. 
W. M. BOTSFORD, Manager S. H. VOORHEES, Agent 
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Study Your 1913 Investments 


Have You Invested in Real Estate, Bonds or Stocks? 
Are You Interested in Canadian Industrial De- 

velopment and General Business Conditions? 
Are You Watching the Money-Market ? 


The 
Financial Post 


of Canada 


Is read from coast to coast by successful Investors, Business and 
Financial Men who require a weekly digest of the important de- 
velopments in Canadian Investments and Conditions. The Post is 
Concise in Form, Independent in Policy and National in Scope. 


The service of the Post’s Investor’s Information Bureau is 
free to Subscribers. Questions regarding financial matters are 
answered by special letter. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY 
PUBLISHED IN TORONTO, SATURDAYS 
$3.00 PER ANNUM 


The Financial Post of Canada 


‘‘The Canadian Newspaper for Investors” 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Regina 


Vancouver 
London, Eng. Chicago New York 


Paris, France 




















+. 
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Our Money is Rendered more valuable by the 
addition of yours. Your Money is increased in 
earning-power by joining it with Ours. Asreput- 
able business men we stand behind our Company 





Richard D. 





Waugh. 











UNITED INVESTORS LIMITED has operated one 
vear on a capitalization of $250,000—partly paid up. The 
company made $17,297.04 net profit and still holds properties 
which cost $205,914.32. 


With a larger capitalization we feel we can make more 
—we can buy more central properties where profits will be 
ereater, and more assured. 


You can join with us—sharing in the profits of not one, 
but several deals. WE DON’T PUT ALL OUR EGGS IN 
ONE BASKET. 


With UNITED INVESTORS LIMITED you know that 
eight careful business men are considering every deal—for 
they are vitally interested. 


Shares are being offered at $110.00 cash, par value being 
$100.000, and can be paid for in cash, or on the following 
terms: $30.00 cash per share, and $20.00 every six months 
until fully paid for. 


Write for Prospectus and Auditors’ 
Report 
OUR DIRECTORS 


President 
RICHARD D, WAUGH, Ex-Mayor of.the City of Winnipeg. 


Vice-President and Managing Director 
ALBERT H. OAKES, President of the Winnipeg Real Estate Exchange; 
Managing Director Co-operative Investments, Ltd.; 
Managing Director Oakes-Gray Realty Limited, Winnipeg. 


Secretary-Treasurer 
THOMAS E. MOFFATT, Sales Manager Onakes-Gray Realty, Ltd.; 
Secretary-Treasurer Co-operative Investments, Limited, Winnipeg. 


E. R. CHAPMAN, F. W. MOORE, 
Barrister, Winnipeg. Treasurer Grain Growers’ Grain Co., Winnipeg. 


JOUN W. COCKBURN, DUNCAN CAUGHLIN, 
Member of the Board of Control, Winnipeg. Farmer, Mather, Manitoba. 


J. W. GRAY, Minneapolis, Minn,, Capitalist. 


Selling Agents: 


OAKES-GRAY REALTY COMPANY 


LIMITED 


SUITES 1010 & 1011 McARTHUR BLOCK 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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How to make 


a stew 


a really good stew 


Here is just the recipe for one of the 
finest stews that ever a cook made— 


a real, good Irish Stew. 


IWARDS. 
~ gOUPS 


The secret of a successful [Irish stew is in the last few lines of the recipe below. Make 
the stew as the recipe tells you—don’t forget the Edwards’ Soup—and—well, you’ll be 
sorry to see the bottom of the plate through. 


- 








This is*how to 


; oe make it— 
kk dwards’ Soup imparts nourishment. 
| 


a ee IRISH STEW. Put in saucepan twelve peeled 
strength, favour, and colour— Its just as potatoes, sliced in thickness of a penny, four <? . 
. * things . ts. "Ten large onions sliced—a layer of each—with salt 
Or od for scores of other t ngs as it 1s for and pepper to taste. By successive layers half 


fill your pan. Then take four chops of neck of 


Irish stews. Get a few packets and see. mutton—the scrag end—lay these on the po- 


tatoes and onions and fill up with additional 

layers of potatoes, onions, ete., as before. In 

Se per packet ne-and-a-half pints of water boil one-and- 

one-half ounces of EDWARDS’ WHITE 

Edwards’ Desiccated Soups are made in three — fABLE SOUP for thirty minutes; add 

ae sd : i t to the contents of the stew-pan, and sim- 
varieties—Brown, Tomato, White. The Brown mer altogether gently for two hours. 


variety is a thick, nourishing soup prepared 
from beef and fresh vegetables. The other two 





; Lots of dainty new dishes in our new 
are purely vegetable soups. Cook Book. Write for a copy post free. 
DISTRIBUTERS: a 
W. G. Patrick &:Company. Limited, Toronto and Vancouver S.H.B. 


Wm. H. Dunn, Montreal; Escott & Harmer, Winnipeg 


<?: 
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. H. RUTHERFORD - - CALEDON EAST, ONTARIO 


You need not count your chickens 
before they, are$hatched, but— 


You can count upon getting the best fowl from the eggs 
we send you. We breed nothing but the best stock, and 
our experience enables you to make poultry a paying 
proposition. 


We Depend Upon Our Eggs to Bring Us Customers, 
Send us a trial order and the results will delight you. 


OUR CATALOG OF POULTRY HINTS SENT FREE ON 
REQUEST. WRITE TO-DAY. 











The Peerless Self-winding Automatic Clothes 
Line—the Thing the House-wife is Looking for 


How many calls there are, big and little, for a convenient indoor 
clothes line that shall be instantly available wherever and whenever needed, but 
well out of the way the rest of the time. lt is a strong, eighteen-foot clothes 
line on an automatic, self-winding reel in a handsome nickeled case, to be screw 
ed to wall or woodwork in any room where it may be needed. It reels back 
automatically. Weight, ready to mail, 16 ounces. 
PRICE COMPLETE, $1.00. 
Mail your order direct or ask for descriptive Circular. 


POLLOCK MFG. CO., LIMITED, BERLIN, ONT. 














\ 








i Delicious Ice Cream in a Few Minutes 
No Bother Easy, Efficient | with a 


ND witate | | | Mace Ice Cream Freezer 


No Germ | 


No Dust HOOVER 


No Soot 


You are prepared for the hot weather 
or the unexpected guest 
The ' MACE” is the quickest and 













cleanest freezer made and the price is 
only $3.00, express paid, complete to 
the nearest station. Special induce- 
ments to parties securing order for 


Electric Suction 







six machines. 
Radically Sweeper A helpful illustrated 
ia booklet with particu- 
Different lars will be sent on re- 


quest. Send a postcard 


From All 


Others. W rite for 


Catalogue 














The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
of Canada, Limited 


Windsor, Ont. and New Berlin, Ohio | The Wm. Rutherford & Sons Co. 














| Limited 
NI 425 Atwater Avenue Montreal 
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Hints to Housewives 


J DURING the hot summer davs tt Is 


easy to sweep in comfort without 


dust or worry with 


“SOCLEAN” 


q Sweeping is easy and carpets are kept 





bright, moths are de- 
stroved and the home 


kept sweet and bright 


with SOCLEAN. 





Tell your grocer or 
hardware dealer 






SN GA SOCLEAN. 


R 

vig \GRaNG areD pust Cou 

Te TUNG SEE PING COMPOUND 
108 SWEEPING DUSILESMY JF 
ay THIURIOUS ov aan 


SOCLEAN LIMITED: 


HEANS@ RS ino POLISHES 
TORONTO 


ut PA Be) that you must have 


SOCLEAN Limited 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 






















° 


The Ideal 
APERIENT. 


A sure relief for constipation. 
Very pleasant to take. 
Exceedingly mild in action. 
In 3 strengths: 


“INFANT.” “ADULT” and “STRONG.” 


Of Druggists, 30 c. per box or postage paid 
for 35. direct from 


LYMAN’S, LTD., 
474, ST. PAUL STREET, 
MONTREAL. 





| 
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Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality Largest Variety 


They meet every requirement ‘for cleaning and polishing 
shoes of all kinds and'colors, 


FINEST Sg uRABLE 
_——7 Zw LUSTRE && 
Ox CALF for Om cross ellen 
’ KID AND ALL} ° 
Wy ar LETS éoemachearcae 


\ ‘ aT SWEAR LONG 
WHITTEMORE BROS ace 
+ BOSTON Mass U.S.A.- 














‘‘GILT EDGE,’’ The only ladies’ shoe dressing that 
positively contains Oil. Blacks and Polishes Ladies’ and 
Children’s boots and shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. 


**FRENCH GLOSS,”’ loc. 


**ELITE’’ combination for gentlemen who take pride in 
having their shoes look Al. Restores color and lustre to all 
black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 25c. “BABY 
ELIT size. 10c. 

**DANDY” combination for cleaning and polishing 
all kinds of russet or tan shoes, 25c. ““STAR’’ size, 10c. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 20-26 Albany St.. Cambridge, Mass. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes inthe World. 














$300.00: 
IN TWO MONTHS 








HIS is what one of the 


circulation 


representa- 
tives of MacLean Maga- 
zine earned in commissions 


during the months of August 
and September last year. 

You can secure a position in 
your town similar to the one 
which enabled this man to 
earn the $300 by writing to 


The MacLean Publishing Co. 
141-149 University Avenue 
Toronto 
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Princess Complexion Purifier 


This wonderful preparation cures the 
worst cases of sallowness, sunburn, 
tan, freckles, moth-patches, rashes un- 
derneath the skin, blackheads, red nose, 
eczema, ivy poisoning, scaly skin, erup- 
tions, in fact, all blemishes that col- 
lect in the skin. It does not take from 
the face the natural rosy color, but 
makes the complexion pure and white. 
Owing to its excellent qualities and 
popularity. it has several namesakes. 
Be sure to get Princess Complexion 
Purifier, which does all we claim for it 


Write us for Catalogue “D,” sent free 
on application, in plain envelope. 














The Hiscott Dermatological Institute 
65 College Street, Toronto, Can. 

















DUSTBAN 


Stands for Quality 


Don’t accept a substitute. 

















If vour grocer 


@ SGINITARY 


can't supply 


; VEEPING GOMPOUNY: 


you, write us. 
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KNOX 
GELATINE 


KNOX GELATINE comes in 
two packages—Plain and Acidu- 
lated—both alike, except the latter 
contains an envelope of concen- 
trated lemon juice, taking the place 
of lemonsin flavoring. Each pack- 
age contains a tablet for coloring. 


Knox Snow Pudding 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
1 cup of sugar % pint cold water 
Whites of 2 eggs *4 pint boiling water. 
Rind and juice of 2 lemons, 








Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes. Dissolve in 
boiling water; add grated rind and juice of lemons 
and sugar. till dissolved. Strain; let stand in 
cool place till nearly set Add white ory well 
beaten, and ng 
lightly into glass dish or mold. Serve with thin custard 
made of yolks of eggs, or cream and sugar. 


= 











Knox Recipe Book FREE 


A book of recipes for Desserts, Jellies, 
Puddings, Ice Creams, Sherbets, Salads, 


Candies, etc., sent free for grocer’s name. 
Pint sample for 2-cent stamp and grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX COMPANY 


502 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


Branch Fac tory: 
Montreal, Canada 


Dame rie a 












Sac a 


& a 













HIGHEST MEDAL WORLDS FAIR M 
CHARLES B. KNOX CO 
*onsehoaCanhe 

















Either package makes 
2 full quarts of Jelly. 
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ay “The Star” 


*¢ ASBESTOS %&% 
. a Be a Salesman 




















































We have laid the foundation ei « 
for the success of hundreds of 
young men in the selling busi- 
ness. A man who can sell 
goods to-day is the independent 
man. Nothing will develop oe 
your business talent, give you 
self-reliance, ease and ability, so 
quickly than representing our 
publications. 

We have local representatives 
all over the country making big 
money handling our business, 





For protection of polished table top against and at the same time qualifying 
damage by hot dishes or moisture. themselves to £0 out and make a 
Made of especially prepared asbestos covered success selling any line of goods, 
with heavy double faced cotton flannel, soft Join our field force and we 


- d ; l 3s. . 
er ee will teach you how to sell. You 


Made for round, square or oval tables. Special sizes to 
order. Folds rent ac Fr size to be laid away. C oy gel fr om $5 to $9 per 
The Best Pad Made. week In your spare time to start 


with. After you have gained 


Better class of dealers sell our goods or can get them 
& 


for you. a little experience you will 
Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats, size 5 to 18 inches; ine rease your e arning powers + 
round, square or oval, 


inde finitely. 


Look for our trade-mark “ Star.” 





These Pads tor Sale in Canada by 


T Eaton Co., Limite.| . a Toronto, > 9 WRITE US TO-DAY 
a *. | Eee eee FOR PARTICULARS 


united, ~ ‘a Toronto, 





Adams Furniture Co,, 1. ited, ° Toronto, Ont, 

Robert Simpson Co., Limited, - Toronto, Ont, 

Ottawa Fireproof Supply Co., - Ottawa, Ont. - - 

Chas, Duncan & Sons, L imited, - Brantford, Ont, M I P bi 

T. C. Watkins, Limited, - Hamilton, Ont. ac ean u 1S ing 
T. Eaton Co., Limited, - - Winnipeg, Man. 


Hudsons Bay Co.,, - - Vancouver, B.C. 


David Spencer, Limited - . . Vancouver, B.C, Company 


Booklet on Request 143 14 ’ 
KERNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY -149 University Avenue ; 
158 West 62nd eet Chicago, I]. b O R O N T O 














BOOST YOUR TOWN _ 
sae OC WAT C Hi 


By Organizing a Brass Band 





We will send you all the neces- 
sary information, with printed 
instructions for amateur bands, Everyone should have a_ stylish, practical 











together with big catalogue of bracelet watch. Ideal for motorists, travelers, 
> instruments , etc. Fifteen Jewel guaranteed movement in 
; gun metal case with Genuine Morocco Bracelet 
Address Dept. Worth $8.00—Di 
irect 
ono to you by mail . * $4.90 
WI LLIAMS#so8s0 sel oe Express or P.O. Money Order. Money 
RS. (maxi roms aa” —7 LIMITED. inded if not satisfac ‘tory. 
a” 145 Yonge Street, Toronto FOLLETT & COX, LIMITED, Watch Importers - 5 





Follett & Cox Building, Yonge Street, Toronto 
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“SUCCESS” 


ALL-STEEL REFRIGERATORS 
APPEAL TO REASON 


Ist— Their pleasing and wholesome appearance. 


2nd-—Their indestructibility, due to the all-metal construction. 
3rd— Their convenient interior arrangement, with all parts 


removable for cleaning. 
4th— The absence of wood in their construction: no wood to 


spring at the joints, warp, crack and decay; no wood 


to harbor dirt and germs, or absorb odors. 


Sth— The scientific construction of air-tight, damp-proof walls 
which are perfect non-conductors of heat and cold. 


They cost a little more—but—they are much better. 
. they 


They are more cleanly and keep the food wholesonie 
last a 


save ice and—perhaps—doctors’ bills, and they will 


life-time. 


See your dealer at once, or write to us. 


ny tae ER WIS BROS., Limiter, MONTREAL 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS 


giving sizes, styles and 
descriptions. 
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Asbestos Manufacturing Company, Limited 
Dept. MacL.,'E.T. Bank Bldg,, 263 St. James St., Montreal. Factory at Lachine, P.Q. (near Montrea!) 
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HE SAID—‘‘ Few of us realize how much salt we eat. The fact that 
we put salt on all meats and vegetables—in bread, cake and 
pastry—-soups and sauces—butter and cheese—shows the 1m- 
portance of using an absolutely pure salt.’’ 

SHE SAID—‘Well, we are using WINDSOR SALT and no one 
could make me believe there was any better salt in the whole 
world than my old standby 64 



























MOTORISTS! Save Time, Trouble, Expense. Master Your Motor. 


It’s Easy if you read 


THE MODERN GASOLINE AUTOMOBILE 


Its Construction, Operation, Maintenance and Repair. 


By VICTOR W. PAGE, M.E. 


Over 700 (6'' x 9) pages. TEN LARGE FOLDING PLATES 500 Illustrations PRICE $2.50 





The latest and most complete treatise on the Gasoline Automoble ever issued. Written 
in simple language by a recognized authority, familiar with every branch of the automobile 
industry. Everything is explained so simply that anyone of average intelligence may 
gain a comprehensive knowledge of the gasoline automobile. The information is up to 
date, and includes, in addition to an exposition of principles of construction and description 
of all types of automobiles and their components, valuable money-saving hints on the 
care and operation of motor cars propelled by internal combustion engines. Among some 
of the subjects treated might be mentioned: Torpedo and other symmetrical body forms 
designed to reduce air resistance; sleeve valve, rotary valve and other types of silent 
motors; increasing tendency to favor worm-gear power-transmission; universal application 
of magneto ignition; development of automobile electric-lighting systems; block motors; 
underslung chassis; application of practical self-starters; long stroke and offset cylinder 
motors; latest automatic lubrication systems; silent chains for valve operation and change- 
speed gearing; the use of front w heel brakes and many other detail refinements. 


THIS BOOK IS SUPERIOR TO ANY TREATISE HERETOFORE PUBLISHED. 
EXAMINE IT AND PROVE THIS CLAIM TO YOUR OWN SATISFACTION. 
THE LAST WORD IN AUTOMOBILE LITERATURE. 

This work has been highly endorsed by Automobile Manufacturers, Designers and the 
Technical Press. 


MacLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, !41 University Avenue, 


TORONTO, CANADA. 
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Thats SURE} 


All the Family Enjoy 


UPTON’S 
Jams and Marmalade 


And they are showing a preference for a line that is 
good for their health, because Upton’s goods are noted 
for their absolute purity. 


Upton’s Jams and Marmalade are compounded by 
experts, from the freshest fruits and pure cane sugal 
only, in an up-to-date factory, and they retain the only 
kind of flavor that invariably pleases the palate—the 
natural flavor of choice ripe fruit. 


Keep tab on the name “Upton,” and be sure and ask 
for this brand when giving your next grocery order. 
All good grocers stock Upton’s Jams and Marmalade. 


The T. Upton Co., Limited 


Hamilton " . Ontario 





‘Good for the whole family”’ 
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Get the Vision of a Bigger Business! 


* Cass Gilbert, architect of the cloud-high Woolworth building, 


didn’t stop the contractors when they had the first floor steel up, 
because the building didn’t look finished. 


* He was content to wait while, storey after storey, higher and 


higher, the structure reared its bones above the common level. 


‘| Ile was satisfied to wait while the details of his plans were worked 


out—piece by piece, storey by storey, week after week, month by 
month, until the finished giant stood out one day in all its glory— 
catching the first rays and the last of an approving sun. 


* Ile had a vision of the giant structure when the plans were drafted. 


lle knew that success was ahead. ‘The owners of the building had 
confidence in him and backed him up. The contractors followed 
specifications to the letter, and a big success and an everlasting monu- 
ment to man’s genius, nerve and pertinacity was the result. 


« There would be more and greater business success if there were 
more Cass Gilberts as advertising managers and more Woolworths to 
back them up. Advertising successes are built up Just as the Wool- 
worth building was—storey after storey, according to a preconceived 
and well defined plan. 

* There are too many one-storey advertisers. They can’t catch the 
vision of a big success, or if they can, they get dizzy-headed when 
they contemplate the height. They lack the nerve to back the ad- 
vertisIng architect, and they doubt the greatest of all contractors— 
printer’s ink. 

© Jt will take months, and sometimes years to build up a big busi- 
ness through advertising. 


* But once that building goes skyward, neither the adverse winds of 
competition, nor the earthquakes of changing conditions and hard 
times will ever shake it! There is only one condition—the founda- 
tion must be as solid as the rock upon which the Woolworth Build- 
ing stands, and that foundation must be Honest Goods and Honest 
Prices and Honest Service: If you can build on these, there is no 
limit to the possibilities of your business. Otherwise your structure 
will totter and crumble over your head—as it should. 

" Get the vision of a bigger business! Start to-day to make it a suc- 
cess through advertising, column upon column, story upon story, 
week after week. Keep at it. That’s the idea! Keep everlastingly 
at it till results come in a satisfying measure. 


€ And then keep on keeping on! 


M ac L ean M a o AZ 1 ne a — Avenue 


Canada 
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Travel in Comfort 


Jake a Sweater Coat 






Your health is protected 
and vou will enjoy 


Solid Comfort /{ = a 


if you wear a { 
Cran, 
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Monarch- 
Knit 


We have an immense range 
of up-to-date styles. 
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Ask your dealer to 
show you 











= | Monarch-Knit Lines 
at Li “ Monarch-Knit” is the Standard 
\\ j for 
HI STYLE, QUALITY 
bs and WORKMANSHIP 


= 


ee | \ ee onarch Knitting Co. 
Cashmere Middy ee ry Head Office: Dunnville, Ont., Canada 


ly new. : Factories at: 


L-3 St. Catharines, Ont., St. Thomas, Ont., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Would You Work 3 Days For 
This $30.00 Canoe? 





IF YOU WILL, IT IS YOURS. 


The canoe is 16 ft. long, staunch, light, handsome and well-finished, and is guaranteed 
built solely of best procurable material. 

You say: ‘‘How can they make such an offer?’’ 

Truly, our offer is very special. A $30.00 canoe for three days’ work, in other words, 
means a salary of $60.00 a week. 

For only 25 new paid-in-advance subscriptions to MACLEAN MAGAZINE at $2.00 
a year, received by us any time before August Ist, 1912, you will receive absolutely free 
of cost our $30.00 canoe. 

All you have to do to become an eligible applicant is to secure one subscription to 
MACLEAN, then write us and we will forward sample copies and supplies. If you are 
not already a subscriber, send your own order. 

MACLEAN MAGAZINE, Canada’s leading monthly, added more subscribers dur- 
ing 1911 than in any other year in its history. 

It will be the easiest Magazine to sell in Canada this year, as the present outlook is 
that 1913 will be a record-breaker. 

Every village, town and city in Canada will give an increased circulation to 
MACLEAN this year. 

You can secure 25 subscriptions in 3 days if you will work steadily. You are not 
restricted to any particular time, however, and can work one hour a day, one hour a week, 
or three days in succession, as you wish. 

Start to-day. Send in a new subscription in tae form below, so that you will be the 


first in your town to commence. The subscription you send will be counted as one of 
the 25 required to win our canoe. 


Sales Manager, 
MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., 
148-149 University Ave., 


Toronto, Ont. 
Dear Sir: 
Please find enclosed $2.00, payment of one year’s subscription to MACLEAN MAGAZINE 
for 


CHESS HE TEESE SHHSHEHE SHH HSH HEHEHEHHHHEHSEHSHHSEHH SHEESH HEHEHE SHH HSHEHEHEHEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE SESE SESS 


Oe eee eee eee ee eee eee eeeee 


Send me at once sample copies and supplies required to win your $30.00 canoe. I understand 
I have now to secure only 24 subscriptions. 


SE rer ict ala iraals toca dared rac nies aoa eee eek ARCs a ied 


$4965606464666664266 


cL CCC SHS SEHR ECHEHSEHHSEHROHSESESHE SHES ESO HEHE OHBOHEHOHEOHOEHEH EOS SEES EREOS®S 


MacLean Magazine 
143-149 University Ave. . Toronto 
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rs . 
* , 
ead These are your inherent rights with which | 
RZ lings, Wal we . Nature hus endowed you. If you are not 
AT aS , enjoying all the Power, Vitality and Energy 
abel that Good Health implies—throw away those 
‘ e useless drugs and 
is made in England 
- 9 " 
-_— ld’s | GIVE NATURE A CHANCE. 
1N) t e€ wor S argest With the aid of a REX VIBRATOR 
° (Nature’s Assistant), you will soon realize 
MaltVinegar Brewery | what real power and vitality means: you will 
enjoy the fullness of life by the new health 
+e gained 
It has anew and delicious Vibration naturally stimulates the blood, 
flavour different — quite stendies the nerves, relieves pain, arouses the 
. ’ digestive system, prevents disease, and sends 
different—from anv other a glow of new health through the whole 
. system 
sauce or relish you have The REX Vibrator will bring new joy to 
your home; it accomplishes marvellous re- 
ever had before. sults: the blessings it has brought to others 
it will bring to you. 
Stoves ave selling H.P. here. Write for further information, 
ad Any of these responsible Canadian dealers 
will be pleased to answer your inquiries: 














MONTREAL VANCOUVER 
Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. Northern Elec. & Mfe. (Co. 
Jones Bros. Co. B. C. Stevens. 
TORONTO. Hinton Elec. Co. 
Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. CALGARY. 
Jones Bros. Co. Northern Elec. & Mfa. (% 
J. Stevens & Son Co. EDMONTON. 
WINNIPEG. Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. REGINA. 
Stevens & Son. Northern Elec. & Mfg. (: 
Rouey Bros. HALIFAX. 
R. A. Gillespie. Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co 
e T Manufactured and guaranteed by 
The Pianos That Excel THE P. A. GEIER CO. 
Distinctive in Style ; Permanent in Purity Successors to the Royal Specialty Co. 


of Tone; the only piano equipped with 
Howard’s Patent Straining Rods; 


OUR PLAYER PIANOS 


Largest Manufacturers of Vibrators in the world. 


5106 St. Clair Avenue : Cleveland, Ohio 





















































{ 
oe give human expression, have a human 

7 eS ee EUROPEAN HAIRDRESSING PARLORS 

refinement in design and capable of giv- Specialists in Orna- 
; 7a o eeauaes. mental Hair. 
ing life long service See what YOU can 
do with this beautiful 
WRITE US Switch. 

If visiting, or in Torento, give us For $5.00 you couid 
a call. A careful comparison is dress your Hair to 
ooK as we as your 
advantageous to us. friend who paid $7.00 
Write us for parti- 
culars of my Gent's 
Toupees, Transfor- 
PIANO CO | mations, and all] 

NEWCOMB E other Hair Goods. 

Limited J. BENT, 
4 ; Carlton Block, 
4 
19 and 21 Richmond St: W. aeons Tae 
TORONTO Winnipeg 
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TAKE THIS 
VICTROLA (Gp. 


along with you on your vacation REGO IN vEPT oF 


AGRICULTURE _- 
5 a 





THE BEST KNOWN 
TRADE MARK 
IN THE WORLD 





VICTROLA IV 
(Light and Portable) 


This genuine Victrola No. [V with twenty numbers of 
vour own selection (10 double-sided Victor records) for 


$29.00 Cash 


Sold on the instalment plan if desired as low as $1.00 per 
week, plus small charge for interest. 

A fitting finish to the day’s sport is an evening by the 
camp-fire, while matchless voices of the world’s greatest 
singers and entertainers resound in perfect harmony from the 
‘“Famous Victrola.’’ 

You should take a Victrola along if you really want to 
enjoy your vacation. 


Send postal for complete catalogs and interesting booklets. 


BERLINER GRAM-O-PHONE CO. 


LIMITED 
25 LENOIR STREET, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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| If a Man Had To Do Housecleaning 


. . 
And fuss around with upholstery and curtains he eould 
not tolerate the drudgery and unhealthy dust 
methods of the old-fashioned broom when the 


INVINCIBLE RENOVATOR 
does the work more thoroughly, without fuss or worry, in 
less than half the time, not only eating the dirt 
out, but preserving the life of carpets. curtains 
upholstery. 


stirring 


right 
and 


THE INVICIBLE RENOVATOR 
Is so simple in construction that any one can understand 
it. Its action is silent, and it has no complicated wearing 
parts; no pump gears or valves to get out of repair. 
IT LASTS A LIFE TIME 


And is an economy to any Home, Office or Public 


Building 
where electricity is in use. 





We have a complete 
treatise for cleaning 
in Booklet R,. It 
should be of value 
and interest to you. 


Sent to you free on 
request, Write 
to-day. 





THE INVINCIBLE RENOVATOR MFG. 
CO., LIMITED 


81 Peter Street 





Toronto, Canada 
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: Don’t Simmer this 

» saw Summer over the 
CUIMESE lroning Board 

> Use the only Starch 

a that contains the se- 


cret process oil and 
= your iron will slide 
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Z easily. 
The old-fashioned castor leaves its marks of 
tes CHINESE STARCH destruction in every home, Elegant carpets 
imparts a perfect and floors bear marks and tears from the 
gloss with least effort, destructive trail of the old furniture castor. 
also a faint aroma to 
4 your linen. Full pound 
. in every packag2. 
< 7 ) : OCEAN MILLS 
Ss \"s 4 R e e 
CO) WAN } CR Montreal Sliding 


Furniture 


Shoe 











BOURINOT’S 
CHAIRMAN’S HANDBOOK has come to displace the destructive castor. 


The “Onward” will glide over the finest ear 





oe ’ os pet or floor without causing the slightest in- 
Citizen’s Edition, 50c. Cloth, $1.00. jury. Easily put on in place of the old castor, 
. . “a and saves worry, floors, carpets, and labor, 

The Larger Work for Municipal Councils making furniture moving an easy task. Have 
and Ecclesiastical Bodies. all your furniture fitted with the “Onward.” 


Made with glass base and matt metal base. 
Cloth, $3,00. 


Ask your Furniture or Hardware Dealer. 


Order To-day from Your Bookseller or 


The Carswell Company, Ltd. ||}: 


19 Duncan Street - Toronto, Can. 


All Householders should send for our Instruc- 
tive Booklet. It will interest you. 


ONWARD MFG. CO. 


BERLIN, ONTARIO 
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Lf unable to obtain a desired 
article, consult our service 
department. 










VERY month MacLean Magazine re- 

ceives letters from subscribers stating 

that they are desirous of purchasing certain 

articles, but do not know where they can be 
procured. 


Through the medium of our numerous 
magazines and trade publications, as also 
through our many representatives in vari- 
ous cities and towns, we have special 
facilities for procuring information about 
goods and articles, and these are at the 
service of our readers. : 


Send in the coupon and you will re- 
ceive promptly the desired information. 











MacLean Magazine, 


143 University Avenue, INFORMATION WANTED. 
TORONTO. 
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FOR THE MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD THE GLOW.OF HEALTH. 


ness to every home. 


any tap and regulated 


IS guaranteed. 


378 CRAIG ST. W. 


The Blackstone Vacuum 


beauty comes to all because 
is a wonderful invention 
complexion, removing wrinkles, 
ating the body. It operates by 


better than the most expensive, 
Write for our Booklet, 
of Health 


The “Blackstone” will 
address in Canada for $5.00. 


Massager 


the 
relieving pain, beautifying the 
] heads, and invigor 
an be attached to 
to strength desired. It is 
and only 


> < 


Power 
and Beauty. 


postpaid to any 
Send for yours. 


THE EUREKA IMPORTING CO. 


health, vigor and 


THE POWER OF PERSONALITY 
brings glad 


each of all. It 


costs $5.00. This 


and the Love 


MONTREAL 

















Grehid Perfume ( OTSOMLS 


Lhe fragrance of Nati o 


[T is the odor of the liv- 
ing blossoms themselves 
imprisoned for you in 
PERFUMES 
TOILET WATER 


Only the purest, rarest, a 


TALCUM most expensive of matcrials 
CREAM AND are good enough to bear the 
SACHET Corson name. 


Manufactured by 


The Sovereign Perfumes, Limited, Toronto 
















— 
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hirrifis 


TrueVanilla. 


Imagine how much 
more delicious cakes taste 
when flavored with real vanilla 


extract. You can make certain 
of using real extract of finest 
Vanilla beans by buying 


Shirriff’s True Vanilla. 
24 














Roe eer 


is what Mr. Ewald of Illinois made 
with our Diamond Post Card 

Up Ea Sun, Takes 3 size Photo Post 
Cards on Paper direct, also But- 

ton Photos finishedin 4% minute, 
] without Plates or Films. No 
canvassing. Experience unneces- 
sary. 8c profit on every dime. 
**? averaged $12.60 first afternoon,’’ says 

Mrs. Robinson of West Virginia 

| Mr. A. Burke of Conn. says, "I cleared $12 
operating my Diamond Gun 4 hours.’’ Hun- 
dreds of similar reports. Circulars sent Free. 


International Metal & Ferrotype Company. 
Dept. B 25. No. 2223, W. 12th St., Chicago, Illinois, 





















CTL ‘ qe AGU UN LATATEAT TENTED 
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Protect Your repels With 
Peerless Lawn Fencing 


Ornamental fencing serves a double pur- 
pose. It not only enhances the beauty of 
your premises, but also protects it and your 
children, as well. It keeps out marauding 
animals and trespassers. It protects your 
lawns and flowers and always gives your 
property that orderly, pleasing appearance. 


*Peerless Ornamental Fencing 


is the result of years of fence building. It 
is built to last—to retain its beauty and 
grace for years to come and should not be 
confused with the cheap, shoddy fencing 
offered by catalog houses. Peerless fence 
is built of strong, stiff wire which will not 
sag and the heavy galvanizing plus the 
heavy zine enamel is the best possible as- 
surance against rust. 
Send for Literature 


Shows many beautiful designs of fencing 
suitable for lawns, parks, cemeteries, etc. 

Agencies almost everywhere. Agents 
wanted in unassigned territory. 


The Banwell-Hoxie Wire Fence Co.,Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Man. Hamiiton, Ont. 
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YSAY 


ONCI 





You may think you already know Ihe new Bonci records supply a better 
Brahms’ Fifth Hungarian Dance. But translation of ‘‘Bel Canto’’ than all the 
| hear it as Ysaye plays it; under the dictionaries in Christendom. Not for 

2 Raat pow ae pairly Met hn vivid nothing has Bonci been called the ‘‘Master 
vigor; there is an exultant abandon in of Bel Canto’’. If you have not heard 


the tremendous rhythm, such as probably 


. * s " ‘ e " . 
no other interpreter ever produced. him, listen to his Columbia records and 


st : : ; : vou will understand. 
The first series of his records issued 





comprises eight selections — including Records ready from ‘‘La Boheme’’, 
that Hungarian Dance—and the price is ‘‘Elisir D’Amore’’, ‘‘Rigoletto’’, 
$1.50 a record ‘‘Luisa Miller’’- and ‘‘La Favorita’’. 





h . y? . ‘ . * aia Se ey . . 
A\l Golumbia records can be played on Victor talking machints—likewise all Columbia instruments will play Victor 
recoumy You can get descriptive lists and catalogues from any dealer in talking machines or by mail direct from us. 


‘ ™ li 


















—— 
PHOTOS © MISHKIN 
Che Columbia Grafonola 
an ®t %? 
avorite’ $65 

GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY .- 365 Sorauren Avenue, Toronto 

Creators of the Talking Machine Industry. Pioneers and Leaders in the Talki M i 

the Fundamental Patents. Largest Manufacturers of Talking Machines in the World® ert owners of alm 


spective dealers write for a confidential letter and a free copy of our book ** Music ieee er and pro- 
y. 
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Murray-Kay's 


New Catalogue 


Fall &S Winter 
1913-14 


Will soon be ready 
for Mailing 


N this New Catalogue, No. 11-L, the 
fashions for Fall and Winter, in 
Women’s Coats, Suits, Dresses, Millin- 
ery, Furs, Boots and Shoes, Lingerie, 











Corsets and practically every line of 


household merchandise, are illustrated 


a by fine engravings, especially prepared 


for this edition. 


The utmost care has been taken to make Catalogue No. 11-L an authorative 
and up-to-date guide for the well-dressed woman, and careful housekeeper. 


The prices quoted are the lowest possible consistent with the high quality of 
the goods. Freight and express charges are prepaid to your station on all 
goods illustrated with the exception of furniture, china, etc. We wish to 
send a copy of this Catalogue to every woman reader of MacLean Magazine. 


Write us to day and we will put your name on our mailing list. 


Murray-Kay, Limited 
17 and 31 King Street East, Toronto 
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The Music Master says: 


The really great pianos are identical—inside. There are only a few 
made. The Sherlock-Manning is one of them. For brilliancy of tone 
this instrument is unrivalled. Betore buying a piano you should know 


all there is to know about the 
Sherlock-Manning 
20th Century Piano 


Study out the things that make a piano a splendid 
musical instrument. Find out the reasons why 
this piano is a permanent, joy-giving  invest- 
ment. Write to the Sherlock-Manning people and 
ask them to show you wherein their instrument ts 
worthy of the title: 


“Canada’s Biggest Piano Value” 
Their reply will delight you, and—save you $100 
-if you want to buy a really great piano. Get 
the facts. “That places vou under no obligation. 


Sherlock-Manning Piano Co. 


No Street Address Necessary 
London . . Canada 




















STRENGTH, UTILITY AND 
APPEARANCE 


These three desirable qualities make the Peerless Light- 


weight Folding Table the most valuable accessory to any 
household. For the entertainment of visitors what could be 
better than the erection of half a dozen tables on the lawn 
in a moment, where they can be thoroughly at ease and 
enjoy themselves. For card parties, lawn parties, picnics, 
ete., they are unequalled. Our table weighing 12 lbs. will 
support half a ton. 


Send for our catalogue 
‘*H’’ of styles and prices. 
We will send you the name 
of our nearest dealer, so 
that you can see the table 
at your convenience. 


HOURD'& CO. 


LIMITED 


Sole Licensees and 
Manufacturers 


LONDON, ONTARIO 
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Indestructible 
Factory Stool 
Neat, 
and a great economy 


over the ordinary 


kind. 


A trial order will 


serviceable 


convince you ef their 


many advantages. 
Send us your order now. 


CANADA WIRE & IRON GOODS COMPANY 


Hamilton - Ontario 











































1010825 


JUST 
OU,T 


WRITE FOR 


10 1025 aWeek 
EXTRA, __ 
: IT TO-DAY 


Get out of the wage-earner’s class 
and into the big field of business. 
Be somebody. REALIZE the best 
that is in you. Show the world 
What you can really do. Here is your 
chance, Grasp Your Opportunity. 
We are manufacturers and market our Pat 
ented Specialties exclusively through our deal 
sig summer leader, We furnish everything. 
profits, Small capital. No canvassing. No 
experience necessary. Begin at your own home. 
Spare time. Absolutely the best selling article on the 
market; in fact it sells itself. We are confident that 
immediately you see this article you will realize what a 
good money-maker and easy seller it is. Write us to-day for 
full particulars, Enclose stamped (2c) envelope for imme- 
diate reply, so you can start at once in this new profit- 
making business. 


Shipman & Shillington, 245 Bank St., Ottawn, Can. 



















A GREAT SERVICE IN YOUR HOME 


" 7 v ‘ ‘ ’ 
VACUUM CLEANERS 
With the exclusive ball- 
bearing features the ‘* Do- 
mestic’’ has the efhciency 
ot high-priced electric 
cleaners. 















Easy to Run. 

Lasts a Lifetime. 
Very compact and light; 
weighs only 104 Ibs. Will 
run under all furniture. 
Takes right out all dirt 
and dust. 

Agents wanted everywhere 


WRITE FOR 
FURTHER PARTICULARS 







The Domestic Vacuum 
Cleaner in Use Requires 
but One Person, 


“t" 


THE DOMESTIC VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
50 Adelaide St. E. - Phone 2583 - Toronto, Ont. 











Special to Ladies 


You will be interested in our booklet on— 








Accordion Plaiting 
Knife Plaiting 
Plaited Skirts 
Covered Buttons 
Hemstitching 
Tucking 
Scalloping, etc. 


You should have this catalogue illustrating several 
of the newest models. SEND YOUR REQUEST 
ON A POSTCARD. 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. 
Your orders solicited. 


Toronto Dress Plaiting Co. 
600 Yonge St. Toronto, Ont. 
Phones North 6400 and 6401 




















TWICE THE SPARE TIME 


Look for the Trade Mark. 


That’s 


means 
just NECHTEL to the 
= ITCHEN. ) iM 
ouse- 
: ABINET 7 
wife 





Registered. 


Any woman who has one in her kitchen will tell you so 


Just imagine preparing a meal with practically everything 
wanted just at hand—within casy reach. 

Apart from dividing your kitchen work by two 
there’s another reason why a  Knechtel Cabinet'’ appeals 
most strongly: 


It makes for 
order and clean- 
liness. The cabinet 
is dust proof and be- 
ing fitted with air- 
tight jars, canisters, 
etc., it is ideal for 
keeping cooking 
ingredients. Expen- 
sive: Not a bit! 
You'll find your 
groceries go further, 
no waste through 
accidents, dirt or 
vermin. A K.K.K. 
cuts down the gro- 
cery bill, that can 
hardly be called an 
expense. 





Write for Booklet A. 
THE KNECHTEL KITCHEN CABINET CO., 


Hanover, 


LIMITED 


Ontario 
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GERHARD HEINTZMAN IS THE PIANO 
FOR ENDURANCE 


You are buying your piano for a great many years of service. Only a piano that 
will endure, will satisfy you in the end. 












Thousands of owners of Gerhard Heintzman Pianos, who have had them so long 
and used them so hard that they seem to simply have to write about their lasting 
qualities. 







They see the results, but we see the reasons. This piano is built right. Its 
material and construction are not sacrificed for any consideration whatsoever; 
it involves the cost of his investment to the owner, but it involves a life- 

time’s reputation to us who have made the 


GERHARD HEINTZMAN 
CANADA’S GREATEST PIANO 


Send for our beautiful book describing the piano fully, whether Self Player 
Grand or Upright. 


. Your present instrument taken as part payment at a fair valuation. 
\" GERHARD HEINTZMAN, LIMITED 
41-43 Queen Street W., Opp. City Hall 

TORONTO 


New Salesrooms in Hamilton. 
—— =< Next to Post Office. 0-95 
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FOR THOSE WHO APPRECIATE QUALITY 








“CELLO” Searchlights 


For Motorboats or Automobiles 


Guaranteed to do the work on Six Dry 
Batteries or Storage Battery 


IT IS ALL IN THE REFLECTOR, 


A—Push button to operate light. 
Pressing down gives flash. 
Half turn gives steady light. 
B—Ball & socket joint. Lamp adjusts 
to any position or remov at will, 
for use as ‘‘trouble’’ lamp. 
C—Waterproof connecting plug. 
D—Flush Deck Plate. 
E—Focusing screw controls width and 
intensity of light. 


PRICES Brass Nickel-Plated 
1—6 x 3 Barrel J $16.00 
2—6 x 6 Barrel J 19.00 
3—6 x6 Barrel with Focus- 

ing Screw 16. 19.00 


Attachment for Motorboat coaming (illus- 
trated at side), or for Automobile, can be sub- 
stituted for deck-plate attachment without ex- 
tra cost. This Search Light has shown from 
an actual test THAT TYPE OF THIS SIZE 
can be read by a person 1,000 feet from light. 











Complete stock of Running lights, motor 
lights. electric fittings, lighting outfits, etc. 


B.E.R.E.C AND EVEREADY SPECIALTIES 


When buying electric specialties you want 
those that will give you the longest and 
most RELIABLE service. Ask for 
“B-E-R-E-C” and “EVEREADY?” | flash- 
light lamps, torches, lighting sets, switches, 
meters, clocks, horns, medical apparatus, 
batteries, and other portable electric appar- 
atus. 
B-E-R-E-C and EVEREADY Specialties 
are no longer Novelties! They have become 
necessities, They light instantly, are always No 1613—$1.00 com- , 
ready, and are safe under all conditions. Electric Hand plete, 3% x 2% x 1, Electric Cycle 
Made of the very best materials, heavily amp covered leatherette Lamp 
nickeled parts, highly polished well season- Refill 30c with Dry Battery. 
ed wood. No. 61 Special, No. 887 $1.00, — No, 1550, $2.25 com- 
“Tungsten” and “Berec Superior” batteries with Dry Battery, Dicie, 27 ted ew eight dee 
, Weight packed 2% Ib Picke! plated. Weight, 11 oz. 
last longer than any others. $5.00 complete. Refill ........ 30¢e, Height, 3% inches, 
Guaranteed 400% more service. No. 1283 cheaper No, 1500, larger size 


; model, $3.00 4 in. Weight 18 
Our highest quality Tungsten Bulbs double complete, oz., $3.50 complete. 


the light, with half the consumption. Some 
cheap bulbs will appear as bright when 
new, but soon prove worthless, 


Don’t Forget the Name ihe 
552 Nickel plated, 9% x 1% 
B-E-R-E-C E Black hy wg 94 2 1% 


r OR lined ated TY, 1 
(British Ever Ready Electrical Co.) ~ — br ny ™% x in 


2602 Black fibre, 5 x 1% 
EVEREADY %12 Black fibre, 8% x 1% 


3lac ameled, 81 \ 
(American Ever Ready Electrical Co.) aoaes enelnen ax 

















Get the Best Value in Electrical Specialties 








ASK YOUR CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS OR WRITE 


LOCAL STORES FOR SOLOMON & SPIELMANN FOR LISTS 


OUR CATALOGUES No. 16MC 
Read Bldg., St. Alexander St., - MONTREAL 
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“SWEET a wv 


{ 


Wearily the Ploughman 
Treads His Homeward Way 


Yes, poor fellow, in those days there was no 


such thing as a aw 


K-E-L-L-A-R-I-C 


THE MATTRESS FOR RESTFUL SLEEP 


But now the thought of real rest is inseparable from Kellaric Mattresses. 
The Kellarie is built by hand, but in a 


soft, downy surface which insures rest 
as well as sleep. 


It is made of the highest grades of material, giving it the lifelong require- 
ments for a lifelong service. A laced opening at the end of the mattress permits 
inspection of the material which was used in the ticking that fills it 


A guarantee goes with each mattress. 


A most pleasant gift for any housewife. 








FURTHER DETAILS, PRICES AND INTERESTING PARTICULARS 
WILL BE GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST. WRITE TO DEPT. ‘‘K.’’ 








MADE BY 


McKELLAR BEDDING CO., Ltd. 


FORT WILLIAM 


BERLIN BEDDING CO., Limited 
TORONTO 


BERLIN 
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* 
All three After the bath, when the skin is most easily irritated, 
for 20 cents : - ‘ ; 
‘ ‘ Cx there is nothing that soothes and safeguards quite so 
Willems: : To ’ 
Dewal| effectively as the free use of Williams’ Talc Powder. 
iCream) 
; FA) Four edors-— Violet, Carnation, Rose and Karsi. 
ihe § (In the quick, convenient, hinge-cover box) 
AN ATTRACTIVE OFFER 
For Users of Williams’ Talc we have had manufactured a 
: ; charming little Vanity Box, heavily silver-plated, containing a French 
j .,. “sy powder puff and a concentrating mirror. We will gladly send this 
; ~~ Vanity Box, together with the sample can of Williams’ Violet Talc 
: Powder and the tube of Williams’ Dental Cream, trial size, shown in the illustration, on receipt of 20 cents in stamps. 


Address the J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, P.O, Drawez 245, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Heating the Guest Room 


All the heat generated by a Kelsey Warm Air Gener- 

ator can be quickly directed to any room or any part 

of a building desired. 

When quick heat is called for the whole strength of 

the fire can be immediately concentrated into one eir- / 
culating pipe, if necessary, by means of the Kelsey ; 
Positive Cap Attachment. ‘ q 
This feature of Kelsey construction absolutely controls 
the heat circulation, directing the warm air to where 
it is most needed at any given time. 

This positive Cap Attachment can be operated at will 
by the occupant of any room, and can be shut off to 
normal when the necessary heat has been served. 
Positive control of heat circulation prevents waste of 
heat and keeps down coal bills. That is why a Kelsey 
Warm Air Generator requires about one-third less coal 
than an ordinary furnace. 





The economy of proper circulation of heat is fully i 
explained in our booklet, ‘‘Achievements in Modern | 
Heating and Ventilation.’’ SEND FOR IT. 


The Jas. Smart Mfg. Co., Ltd. | 


Prockville, Ont. Winnipeg, Man. 
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Be Proud of Your Home | 


In building your new home, be sure to specify Milton Brick. The beautiful combin- 
ations of Flash-red, Flash-buff, and Brown will add charm to the outside appearance. A 
Milton Brick Fireplace will give the correct finish and add cosiness to the home. 








Every Genuine Brick Stamped ‘‘Milton.’’ 
Write for Catalogue. 


Milton Pressed Brick Company, Limited : Milton, Ontario 
Toronto Office: 50 Adelaide Street West | 























~ 
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comfortable and dressy by wearing 
a pair of light 


“KING COATLESS ” 


Summer Suspenders 


Out of sight under your shirt. Hold trousers up 
and shirt down. Give neat shirt-waist effect. Ad- 
justable to any size. 









Name ‘‘King Coatless’’ on buckles. Say 
**King Coatless’’ and make sure you get them. 


50c at all Dealers or mailed free with 


instructions 02 receipt of S50c. by 










The King Suspender Co. 
TORONTO 

























Five Years’ GUARANTEED 


Service 
5 
ee - ) 3 £1.P., 5. 
Asphalt—all mineral. Nothing 6 H.P..2cycle - - $125.00 


deteriorate. Never needs coating or 
graveling. Gives perfect fire protection. 
all types of buildings. Write for Catalog 

The Canadian H.W. Johns-Manville Co., Ltd, 


Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 


Freight Paid 
Write forcatalog Dept.’ W’"’ 


' WILSON MOTOR CO. 
Walkerville, Ont. 

















1000 BASEBALL GAME CONTEST 


THIS IS THE LARGEST CONTEST EVER RUN IN CANADA 
OPEN TO ALL—WRITE FOP. FULL PARTICULARS TO-DAY 





In entering this contest we don’t ask you to sell anything, or do any canvassing. It all epends on your own 
ability, and every one, whether a Baseball Fan or not, entering has an equal chance to win the $1,000, which will be 
given away in cask, All we ask you to do is to send us your name and address, enclosing two cent stamp, and we 
will send you, by return mail, full particulars, how you may enter the $1,000 Baseball Game Contest. Men, women, 
boys and girls, grasp this opportunity. Write us at once, Ship’s Baseball Game Co., 245 Bank St., Ottawa, Can. 











IF A VISITOR CAME 


Would you be ready to welcome a visitor on Send for Catalog ‘“K” 
short notice? Most people would not, These so that we may describe 
who own a Kindel iw a it and tell you about 
Bed would give the a». our various designs. 
visitor the warmest of . > 
welcomes, because 
they are always 
in a position to 
do so while they 
have a Kindel Bed. 
It is a handsome 
davenport in day- 
time and at night 
Rindel a most comfort- 
able bed. All at a 
- . + 
The KindeljBed Co., Ltd. singie, turn. Can 
Toronto, Ontario child. : 
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SUMMER 


HOLIDAYS 


Can we help you? For the benefit of our subscrib- 
ers, we place at your disposal the services of our 
Travel Department. 

If you wish to plan a short trip or an extended tour, 
write to us stating your intended itinerary. We will supply 
you with information about Hotels, Resorts, Routes of 
Travel or any other question you wish to ask. 

Address correspondenc_- to 


Travel Department 
MACLEAN MAGAZINE 


143-149 University Ave. 
TORONTO, Ont. 
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JURPAYELANKy 


Florida Water 


‘“THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME’ 


Pp 





Without exception the most 


widely popular 


Toilet Perfume in use. 


the Bath it is cooling 
and reviving; on the Hand- 
kerchief and for general Toilet 
use it is delightful. It is simply 
indispensable in the Bath-room 
and on the Dressing-table. :: :: 


Ask Your Druggist for It. 
Accept no Substitute ! 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
LANMAN & KEMP, 


NEW YORK AND MONTREAL. 








For Your Car 


Royal Polishes 


The best Metal Polish for 
keeping fyour car acces- 
sories bright and clean* 


Sig. 8. 


Ask your dealer 


Royal Polishes Co. 


Montreal, P.Q. 
















The Institute of Oxygen Therapy. 


The Joy of Living 


Can never be realized by those who do not 
enjoy sound health. Health is our rightful 
heritage and we should guard it with great 
care. 

THE DRUG HABIT will not restore the 
health we have lost. If anything, drugs un- 
dermine the vitality and leave us more help- 
less than before. 









THE NATURAL WAY 








Nature’s great life-giving force is OXYGEN 
and oxygen supplied to the run down system 
will soon restore the body to. its normal 
healthful activities. Were the blood not con 
tinuously supplied with .fresh oxygen the 
whole body would quickly become poisoned 
by its waste products. 








The science of Oxygen Therapy, the most won- 
derful discovery of the age, has made it pos- 
sible for this life force to be supplied to the 
sick and suffering by means of the 
FARADOR, a new improved valuable instru- 
ment, designed especially to meet the re- 
quirement of supplying the life-giving force 
“Oxygen” to the run down system. The 
“Farador” is the natural way of curing dis- 
ease. Based upon scientific laws of Oxygen 
Therapy, the “Farador” is rapidly becoming 
recognized as the best means for preventing 
and curing human ills, 


You should know more of the wonderful 
healing power and medicinal virtues applied 
through this wonderful machine — the “Fara- 
Gor.” 


The whole story is told in our Booklet, “The 
Natural Way,” sent free on request. 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 


The Ontario Farador Co. 


506 Yonge Street - - Toronto 


Specialists in Oxygen Therapy. Phone N. 3024 
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CrookedSpinesMade 





Use the Sheldon Method 
30 Days at Our Risk. 


OU need not venture the loss of a penny. No matter how 

serious your case, no matter what else you have tried, the 
Sheldon Method will help you and probably wholly overcome 
your affliction. We are so sure of this that we will make a Shel- 

don Appliance to suit your special condition and let you decide, 

after 30 days, whether you are satisfied. We make this unusual 

offer simply because the 18,000 cases we have treated absolutely 
prove the wonderful benefit the Sheldon Method brings to spinal 
sufferere, young and old. 

There is no need to suffer longer or to bear the torture of old- 
fashioned plaster, leather or steel jackets. The Sheldon Appli- 
ance gives an even, perfect and adjustable support to the weak- 
ened or deformed spine and brings almost immediate relief 
even in the most serious cases. It is as easy to put onortake 
off as a coat, does not chafe or irritate, is light and cool. The 

rice is witnin reach of al! who suffer. You owe it to yourself, or 

he afflicted one in your family, to find out more about it. Send 
for our book free at once, oa 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 332 Seventh St. Jamestown, N.Y. 











SANOL’S ANTI-DIABETES 


A remedy which has no equal for 


DIABETES 


No Diabetic should fail to give this per- 
fectly harmless and efficacious remedy a trial. 
It never fails to effect wonderful results. It 
has the unqualified approval of prominent 
physicians. Price, $2.00 per bottle. 


SANOL 


is a Rellable Cure for Gall Stones, Kidney 
Trouble, Kidney Stones, Bladder Stones, 
Gravel, Lumbago and all diseases arising from 
Urie Acid. Price, $1.50. 


SANOL’S BLOOD SALT 


(Sal Sanguinis) 


This salt is an excellent and absolutely 
harmless remedy for any disturbances of di- 
gestion, such as Dyspepsia, Gastric Catarrh, 
Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Loss of Appetite, 
Constipation, etc., and has an aid to digestion 
in wasting and nervous diseases. 


The preparations of the originator have been 
awarded First Frize Medal at the Hygiene 
Didactical Exposition by the University of 
Lemberg. Price, 50c per Bottle. 


LITERATURE FREE ON BEQUEST. 
THE SANOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


OF CANADA, LTD. 


975 Main Street, ° Winnipeg, Man. 
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BROKEN 


RESOLUTIONS | 


The appetite for strong drink is too powerful for 
you, and your good resolutions come to naught. 


THE GATLIN TREATMENT 


will entirely eradicate the craving and give you 
freedom, and enable you to be the master of 
yourself, instead of a slave under (or in) the 
power of a domineering appetite. 















The ‘‘ Gatlin ”’ is the most successfuljtreat- 
ment inthe world and positively harmless. 
Cures in Three Days Without 
Hy podermic Injections. 
Money refunded if patient is 
dissatisfied. 
Write, call or phone for Booklet 
which gives full information. 


The Gatlin Institute 


428 Jarvis St., Toronto, Ont. 
Phone North 4538 
MONTREAL INSTITUTE 
893 St. Catherine St., 
Montreal, Can. 














The 
Original 
and 
Only 


Genuine 


— a 
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| = = 
= Would you like to think that your oldest = 
= corns would be ended forever next week? = 
= They can be ended ina simple way. A = 
= millioncorns monthly are ended inthisway. = 
= Apply a little Blue-jay plaster. That 
= ends the pain, and from that time on you 
= simply forget the corn. 
= In 48 hours take the plaster off. Then 
= lift out the corn, There will be no pain or 
= soreness. 
= The B&B wax gently loosens the corn 
= so it comes out root and all. 
= And that corn won’t come back. 
= Another corn may come if you still pinch 
= your feet, but the corn that comes out is 
= ended. 
= Millions believe this because they have = 
f A ‘GOOD FIRST IMPRESSION = doneit. Millions of others still putter with & 
A t A little eost you ean insure a 700d \ = corns, Please, for your own sake, make a =: 
« . c , —— . . . > . ° == 
we ; ‘hy. . - = test of this scientist’s invention. = 
first impression by touching up your = = 
| hall furniture with = = 
= a = 
Why not brighten up your Hat-Rack, Hall-Seat = = 
Stair-case, etc.? Your guests will notice these on = = 
? entrance. : Ee Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. It = 
Light Oak, Dark Oak * ogee d ‘*Lacqueret”’ ae loosens the corn. = 
on these furnishings will work wonders, = ' . : aie -aane _—_- . => 
_ get wish to retain the vriginal effect, try = B Stops the bain and keeps the wax from = 
| clear ‘“‘Lacqueret’’ on any piece of woodwork. = spreading. ; = 
Its effect is almost magical! = C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to = 
Our little book, “Dainty Decorator,” tells = _be comfortable. = 
of the many uses of ‘“Lacqueret’”’ in the = D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. = 
home, = e = 
A COPY IS WAITING FOR YOU, FREE = —_ = 
FOR THE ASKING. = ue-) ay = 
Cans contain full Imperial measure. Ask = = 
your dealer. Don’t accept a substitute! = =: 
2 orn asters = 
' i IMTS Dh = . = 
K \N} G = pe aay Denggiete-—-iSe ae Bie per package = 
{ ‘ " : = Sample Mailed ree. Also blue-jay Bunion Plasters = 
Luorsp = = 
= Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York = 
= Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. =: 
ail [ted 
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BISLEY TEAM LEAVING 


Onee avain our Canadian Team with their ‘‘ Ross Rifles,’’ will soon be battling 
for the championship of the Empire. 


The ‘‘Ross’’ has never yet get to back up the skill of those who use it and 
doubtless the ‘‘Canuck Team’’ will again give a good account of itself. 


THE ROSS .280 HIGH VELOCITY. 


has the same barrel as the Ross Mateh Rifle and its accuracy and power are unsurpassed 
by any sporting rifle sold. 


THE NEW PRICE—ONLY $55.00. 


's attractive and places this wonderful arm within the reach of many who hesitated 
to pay its former price. 


The ‘Ross’? .280 Sporting Cartridge with copper tube expanding bullet—(patent- 
ed) is recommended for use with the High Velocity Ross and can be had from dealers 
at $7.50 per 100. 


If your dealer cannot show you this Ross Model, write direct for free illustrated 
catalogue. 


Other Models from $25.00 and Upwards. 


Ross Rifle Co. - - Quebec, Canada 






















Save you money 


Stop all laundry troubles. ‘“‘Chal- 
lenge’ Collars can be cleaned with 
a rub from a wet cloth—smart and 
dressy always. The correct dull 
finish and texture of the best linen. 
If your dealer hasn’t ‘Challenge’ Brand 
write us enclosing money, 25c. for collars, 
50°. pes pein for cuffs. We will supply 
you. Send for new style book. 


THE ARLINGTON CO. OF CANADA 
Limited 

54-64 Fraser Ave., Toronto, Can. 

2142 


IDEAL “ano cates” 


Any height from 2 to 8 feet. 










R WATERPROOF 




















They are decidedly ornamen- 
tal but are strong, keep their shape and do duty for years. 
Gates are from 3 to 14 feet in length, single or double. The 


self-acting latch is like the gate itself. Satisfactory in 
every way. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET, 142 


THE McGREGOR-BANWELL FENCE CO., LIMITED, WALKERVILLE 


ONTARIO 
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—BUSINESS 
—OUTING 
—EXERCISE 


For all phases of the modern life 


“CEETEE” 
Pure Wool, Unshrinkable 


UNDERCLOTHING 


IS BEST 


The lighter weights for summer are 
a constant source of comfort The 
pure, soft wool absorbs all the per- 
spiration and keeps the body at a 
normal temperature. 


Free action of the limbs and body is 
rendered easy by shaping the gar- 
ment during the process of knitting. 
Made in sizes to fit all the family. 


Worn by the best people. 
Sold by the best dealers, 


Manufactured by 


THE C. TURNBULL CO. OF GALT, 
Limited 


Also manufacturers of Turnbull's 
Ribbed Underwear for Ladies and 
Children; “M” Bands for Infants, 
and Ceetee Shaker-Knit Sweater 
Coats. 














The KightSoap 
or babys Skin 


$(uticura Soap 


a he “SEN the care of 
R= F baby’s skin and 
hair, Cuticura 


Soap is the 





“mother’s favor- 
ite. Not only 
is it unrivaled 
in purity and refreshing fra- 
srance, but its gentle emollient 
properties are usually sufficient 
to allay minor irritations, re- 





move redness, roughness and 
chafing, soothe sensitive condi- 
tions, and promote skin and 
hair health generally. Assisted 
by Cuticura Ointment, it is 
most valuable in the treatment 
of eczemas, rashes and other 
itching, burning infantile erup- 
tions. Cuticura Soap wears to 
a wafer, often outlasting several 
cakesof ordinary soap and mak- 
ing its use most economical. 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment aresold through 
out the world but may be tested free. Fo: a 


<a Sample of each, with 32-p. Skin Book, 
address ‘Cuticura,’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


TENDER-FACED MEN 

Should shave with Cuticura Soap 
Shaving Stick. Makes shaving a2 
pleasure instead of a torture. Tn 
Nickeled Box, at stores or by mail, 25c. 
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“JAEGER” GOLF COATS ARE IN DEMAND 


If you golf you should wear Jaeger Coats. 


They are very elastic, you can get a good swing in them, and 
they do not hamper any of your movements. 


Besides that, they look well and wear well throughout the season. 


Jaeger Golfing Coats are made to meet the exacting require- 
ments of golfers everywhere, and they fill the bill in every 
particular. 


All material used is passed upon by our scientific analyst and 
adviser. 


roo~)  DrJARGER SS 


TORONTO —— MONTREAL — WINNIPEG 














32 King Street West 316 St. Catherine 352 Portage Avenue 
784 Yonge Street, near Bloor Street West Carlton Block 


And at Jaeger Agents Everywhere. 
































ir AC COATED LINEN 


ANT MARK Collars 
JUST WHAT YOU WANT 


Note the Patented Flexible Lips that relieve all strain at the front 
fold. Also Reinforced Buttonhole, and Patented Slit, which pre- 
vents pressure of button upon the neck. It is linen, and retains 
its linen appearance. 

Buy one at your dealer’s, or send 25c, giving 

the style and the size desired, for sample collar. 

ONE GRADE ONLY AND THAT THE BEST 
Made in Canada 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN CO. 


104 MAIN STREET, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 











SHOE 


The E EASY polish 
Makes Shoes 








Buffalo, N. Y. 
SEVLAELELSLLAA AAPL LS aan: Ont. 
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ALL doubt regard- 

ing correctness 
of style vanishes 
when you wear Ide 
Silver Collars. They 
are truly smart. 





ldle By ver 
Collars 


4 Sizes—3 for 50c. 


retain every bit of their original ‘‘ snap and set ’’ of lines—because the LINOCORD UNBREAKABLE 
BUTTONHOLES, found only in Ide Collars, don’t stretch and don’t tear out. This insures con- 
tinued style, comfort and service. 














| 








A 























. 


The Sussex 1s the newest cut-a-way fold effect. It has the approval of the High Court of 
Collar fashion—the famous old clubs of London. It is daring only because as yet unimitated. 
Full wide front sweep effect. 


Send for Style Book—FREE. 
GEO. P. IDE. . . 529 River Street, Troy, N.Y. 


Also Makers of iDE Shirts. 
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Planning Your 


VACATION 


BEAR IN MIND THE MANY DELIGHTFUL RESORTS 
SO CONVENIENTLY REACHED BY THE 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


Point.au Baril, French and Pickerel Rivers, Muskoka Lakes, Rideau Lakes, 
Kawartha Lakes, etc. 


Full Particulars from C. P. R. Agents, or write 


M. G. MURPHY, District Passenger Agent - TORONTO 
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“THE BIRMINGHAM OF CANADA” 


HAMILTON 


ONTARIO’S INDUSTRIAL CITY 











ufactur uld investi é dvantages this city can give in the way of cheap 
Manufacturers should investigate the many advantages this cit) g tl y of cheay 
power with excellent facilities for transportation by rail or water. Hamilton is located in 
such a position as to make it one of the great distributing points in Canada to-day. 


We have some very excellent investments in this lively go-ahead city. Some very fine 
locations in Factory Sites and also Business Sites in the heart of business activities. 


For good solid investments you cannot do better anywhere in Canada 
WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 
Manufacturers, We Solicit Your Enquiries 


The Hamilton & Inter-Urban Realty Company 


Dominion Bank Building, 9 McNab Street South 
HAMILTON . ~ - ~ - ONTARIO 


Reference—Imperial Bank, Hamilton. 


4853 
Hugh Mc. Reynolds, Manager Phones 14472 


Bronte 32 
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GOLF BALLS 
THE WORLD'S BEST 


UNE QUALLED FOR QUALITY 
DURABILITY AND PERFECT PAINT 























PENWOOQOD | ay: White Colonel 
HE GOLF BALLS DE LUXE 
Fit : ) 
Good Locke Geos 1 Covered with Indestructible Gutta. Made 





in two weights, Floating and Non-Floating. 


ARL & WILSON Sole Manufacturers 
eultta fies aan aces ST. MUNGO MANUFACTURING CO., 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
Wholesale Selling Agents in Canada:—Hingston Smith 
Arms Co., Winnipeg; Harold A. Wilson Co., Ltd., 


Toronto; Tisdalls Ltd., 618-620 Hastings St., Van- 
couver. 
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HOTEL AND TRAVEL 


DIRECTORY 
































Se 


Hotel Normanndie Oriental Hotel 


CONGRESS ST, NEAR WOODWARD 
AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















Fireproof European Plan 


60-64 LIBRARY AVENUE, ONE BLOCK EAST 
WOODWARD AVE. DETROIT, MICH 


100 Rooms $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 
Hot and Cold Water and Telephones and $2.00 including shower, 


in all rooms. A High Grade Cafe, 
Restaurant andBuffet in connection, plunge bath and bath robe 


Prices Moderate. 


GEORGE FULWELL, Proprietor 


European Plan, $1 to $2.50 per day 


GEORGE FULWELL, Prop. 


! TURKISH, RUSSIAN AND ELECTRIC 
150 Rooms. 50 With Private Bath BATHS. FINEST IN CITY 



































© WINDSOR HOTEL What the Critics say of MacLean’s Magazine 

. ‘The one magazine which maintains its popularit by 
New Westminster. B.C. giving clever fiction and up-to-date readable articles,” 

‘‘ No superior in point of literary merit and in judicious 


P. O. Bilodeau, - Proprietor editing. Emphatically the magazine for the thinker 


Phone 188 P.O. Box 573 and the worker,” 
: . ; Send in your order now. $2.00 per 
Rates: American Plan, $1.50 y per year. 
— MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
143-148 University Ave. Toronto 





European Plan, 75c. to $1.50 









































| Geta Fresh Start 


| You cannot do justice to your daily work 
i} in your run down condition of health and 
energy. Come to the Hotel Sanita and 
enjoy the mineral baths, excellent cuisine 








| : . , - 

| and homelike comfort and quietness. 

| mapecially desirable for grip men. 

; Send for our illustrated and descriptive 


BUFFALO’S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 


booklet and let us tell you about the 
Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproot and beautifully attractive scenery and pleasures in the 
located. It is popular with tourists because of its vicinity of the a Glan: 

tair rates, courteous treatment and complete equip- ; the Hotel Sanita. 
ment. The cuisine and service are the best 


obtainable. CHATHAM 
EUROPEAN PLAN—S$:.50 per day and up 


Special Weekly and Monthly Rates MINERAL SPRINGS HOTEL 


Write for complimentary ‘Guide of Buffalo and Niagara. 


Falls.” also for SPECIAL TAXICAB ARRANGEMENT. CHATHAM, ONTARIO 
C. A. MINER, Manager. 
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Grill Room at Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal 
Finished in Natural White Oak 


HIS ROOM is one of the attractive features of the Ritz- 

Carlton Hotel in Montreal and is one of the points 
which helps to realize its claims to be the best equipped and 
and most modernly furnished hotel in Canada. In this Grill 
Room meals are served at moderate prices, and the cuisine 
is such as to justify the fame which all Ritz-Carlton Hotels 
and Restaurants enjoy. The Ritz-Carlton appeals to travellers 
who seek perfect attention in artistic and comfortable sur- 
roundings, and its location on Sherbrooke Street, Montreal’s 
leading fashionable thoroughfare, is as pleasant as it is 
central. The Ritz-Carlton is run on the European plan, and 
rooms with bath can be had for $4.00 per day and upwards. 


For terms and reservations address the 
Manager, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal 
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HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 
CLARK and MADISON STREETS 


L. J. Montgomery, Manager 
J. P. Harding, Directing Manager 


A new and strictly modern, European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service. In the business dis- 
trict, centrally located to all theatres and 
railway stations. Rates reasonable. 

One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at mo- 
deriute prices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities. 








RATES 


Rooms, one person 
bath detached 
$1.00 to $1.50 


Rooms, one person 
with private bath 
$1.50 to $2.00 


Rooms,twopersons 
bath detached 
$2.00 to $3.00 
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with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.00 











Send for This Interesting 


and Instructive 
Book on 


TRAVEL 


It is Entirely FREE 







Just 
Off 
the 


mand for this 40 page, 
Press’ 


illustrated booklet on 
travel, than has ever been known 
for any other ever published for free distribution. 

Mothersill’s Travel Book tells you what to take on a jour- 
hey and what not to take—how to pack and how to best care for 
your baggage and gives exact information as to checking facilities. 
Weights, etc., in foreign countries—gives tables of money values— 
distances from New York—tells when, who and how much to ‘tip.’’ 
In fact this booklet will be found invaluable to all who travel or 
are contemplating taking a trip in this country or abroad. 
_Published by the proprietors of the famous Mothersill’s Sea- 
sick Remedy as a practical hand book for travellers. 

This edition is limited so we suggest that you send your name 
and address at once, and receive acopy. (A postal will bring it.) 
Please address our Detroit office for this booklet. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 


403 Henry Smith Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London, England. 
Branches at Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan 





We expect a greater de- | 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 


Broadway at 64th Street 


Near 50th 8t. Subway 
Station and 53rd 8t. 
Elevated. 





SON 





Ay\ Ni 


Voss 


J 


‘Broadway’ Cars from 
Grand Central Depot 
pass the door. 


t As 


New and Fireproof 


Best Hotel Accommo- 
dations in New York 
at Reasonable 
Rates. 


$2.50 with bath 
and up. 





European Plan 


All Hardwood Floors 
and Oriental Rugs 





Ten minutes’ walk 
to thirty Theatres 











Excellent Restaurant. Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 
Only New York Hotel window-screened throughou 


@ Talking to 
the Point 


CLASSIFIED WANT 
ADS. get right down 
to the point at issue. 
If you want some- 
thing, say so in a few 
well chosen words. 
Readers like that sort 
of  straight-from-the- 
shoulder-talk, and that 
is the reason why con- 
densed ads. are 80 
productive of the best kind of results. 


CLASSIFIED WANT ADS. are always 
noticed. They are read by wide-awake, 
intelligent dealers, who are on the lookout 


for favorable opportunities to fill their 
requirements. 











TRY A CONDENSED AD. IN 
THIS PAPER. 
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tainable. Supply boats, carrying fresh 
fruit, groceries, fresh meat, ete., call at 
cottages at least every other day from 
June to October. Fresh milk in abun- 
dance supplied by nearby farmers, 


Now is the time to purchase. The 
next few years Muskoka property will 
double in value. 


There are many islands, and mainland 
and island points for sale; there are 
cottages for sale and for rent, and there 
are a few hotels offered. 


The Muskoka Navigation Company, 
Muskoka Wharf, Ontario, or R. A, Don 
ald, Union Bank Building, Toronto, will 
be pleased to supply information and 
assist anyone interested. 








Own a Summer Home 
in Muskoka 


OME up this summer and view the 
C country. Buy an “Around the 

Lakes” ticket and take steamer at 
Muskoka Wharf, Bala or Bala Park. If 
in a hurry you can cover the three 
Lakes, i.e, Rosseau, Joseph and Mus- 
koka, in three days. 


Aba ifortable and speedy steamers reach 
twice daily every important point on 
these beautiful Lakes. 


To live in Muskoka does not mean 
roughing it. Provisions are easily ob- 











RICHELIEU AND ONTARIO NAVIGATION CO. 


TRY A BOAT TRIP FOR YOUR SUMMER VACATION 





ATTRACTIVE OUTINGS, 


two days’ or two 
weeks’ duration 


BY LAKE AND RIVER, 





Toronto to the 
Thousand Islands, Rapids, 
Montreal, Quebec and 
Wonderful Saguenay. 














TORONTO TO NIAGARA FALLS, BUFFALO, OLCOTT 


For Rates, Folders, etc., write to 


HUGH D. PATERSON JNO, F. PIERCE H. FOSTER CHAFFEE 
G.A.P.D., Toronto A.G.P.A., Montreal P.T.M., Montreal, Que. 
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CANADA'S SUMMER PLAY-GROUND 
QUEBEC AND THE MARITIME PROVINCES 


SEA-BATHING BOATING YACHTING FISHING 
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For Free Copies of aboye Booklets Issued by 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND RAILWAY 
Write : : 
GENERAL PASSENGER DEPARTMENT - MONCTON, N.B. 
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y Take the “Royal” Road 
to Europe 
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Bristol 


R.M.S. Royal Edward R.M.S. Royal George 


A 


three 


TWO days’ sheltered sail down the mighty 


St. Lawrence—days of scenic and 
interest—then but little 
the Atlantic 
whirled by special express trains from Bristol to 


LONDON in two hours. 


beauty 


historie more than 


and are 


days on passengers 


YY 
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From Bristo] 


June 17 
July I 
July 15 
July 26 
Aug. 9 
Aug. 


Steamer 


Royal 
Royal 
Royal 
Royal 
Royal 
Royal 


From Montreal 
Tues., 
Tues., 
Tues., 
Sat., 
Sat., 
Sat., 


George 
Edward 
George 
Edward 
George 
Edward 


Tues., June 17 
Tues., July 1 
Tues., July 15 
Sat., duly 26 
Sat., Aug. 9 


For information and tickets apply to any Steamship Agent, or 
to the General Agents of the Company, 52 King St. ; 
Toronto; 226 St. James 
Montreal; 123 Hollis St., 
Halifax, and Room 2, 
Union Station, Winnipeg. 
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Algonquin National Park 


The Ideal Summer Resort for Camper, 
Fisherman and Canoeist 
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Camp Nominigan—In the heart of one of the best fishing districts in Canada. 
200 miles north of Toronto 175 miles west of Ottawa 
Altitude’2,000 feet above sea level Good hotel accommodation 


The New Camp Hotel “Camp Nominigan” 


being inaugurated this season will prove attractive. This sort of 
camp is new to the ‘‘ Highlands of Ontario.’’ It consists of log 
cabins constructed in groups in the heart of the wilds, comfortably 
furnished with modern conveniences, such as baths—hot and cold 
water always available. 


Handsomely illustrated folder free on application to J. Quinlan, Bonaventure 
Station, Montreal, or to C. E. Horning, Union Statien, Toronto 


G. T. BELL H. G. ELLIOTT 
Passenger Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 


MONTREAL MONTREAL 
























any place, either 
direction. Europe, 
Mediterranean, Egypt, 
India, Ceylon, China, 
Java, Japan, Tasmania, 
Philippines, Hawaii, Etc. 


TRAVELERS’ CHECKS GOOD 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Write for ** Around 
the World”’ Booklet } 


OELRICHS & CO., Gen'l Agents 
E/E ul, TICKETS GOOD 5 Broadway, New York 
P rwo YEARS uy) oa 4 CO. ALLOWAY & CUAUPION 


innipesg 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK a ROBERT Cartiic 
t. Leuls an Francisce 
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Kennard House 


Corner of West 6th and St. Clair Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 





EUROPEAN PLAN RATES, $1.00 to $2.50 
M. J. McGRAW, Proprietor. 





Two blocks from Union Station and boat 
landing. 


GO TO 


BERMUDA 


Twin Screw 8. 8S. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons 
displacement. Electric fans; orchestra; wire- 
less; submarine signals. 


Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing pas- 


sengers at the dock in Bermuda without trans- 
fer. 





Short Summer Cruises 


QUEBEC 


To New York By Sea 


via Halifax, N.S., most delightful cruise of 1,500 
miles. oe scenery; Northumberland 
Strait, Gulf and River St. Lawrence and far- 
famed Saguenay River. S. S. “Trinidad” from 
Quebec July llth and 25th, Aug. 8th and 22nd. 
From New York July 5th and 19th, Aug. 2nd 
and 16th, 10 A.M. For full information apply 
to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 


Gen’l Agents, Quebec 8. 8S. Co., Ltd., 
29 Broadway, New York. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 
MONTREAL, P. Q., W. H. Clancy, 130 St. James St.: 
W. H. Henry, 26 St. James St.; Thos, Cook & Son, 
530 St. Catherine West; J. G. Brock & Co., 211 Com. 
missioner St.; Hone & Rivet, 9 St. Lawrence Boulevard, 
TORONTO, ONT., A. F. Webster & Co., Cor. King 
and Yonge Streets; Thos. Cook & Son, 65 Yonge St. ; 
R. M. Melville, Cor. Adelaide and Toronto Sts. 


Or any Ticket Agent, or QUEBEC 8S. 8S. Co., 
Ltd., Quebec. 














ROUND THE WORLD 


7 rs de Luxe leave September 11, West- 
sent October 18, November 8, 29, Eastbound; 
October 28, Southbound, including South Afri- 
ea, Australia, New Zealand, etc. SPECIAL 
SHORT TOURS October 4, Westbound, Jan. 
10, 1914, Eastbound, Leisurely travel in small 
groups; arrangements for travel, leadership, 
accommodation absolutely the best. 


EUROPE 


y ours b All Koutes, including 
— Pi na Vannlion Tours, Escorted 
or independent as preferred. Widest choice; 
inclusive fares; best tour-leaders; small 
groups. .Uniformed interpreters at stations 
and ports, and other exclusive facilities for in- 
dependent travelers. 


INCLUSIVE INDEPENDENT TOURS 


é ies 
r individuals, families, ana private part 
palais for travel in Europe, America, and 
Round the World. 
Send for Program desired. 
mplete chain of 155 Offices 
ged ten of the world furnishes 
unequalled facilities for travelers. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NTREAL—530 St. Catherine Street West. 
MO RONTO—Traders Bank Bidg., 65 Yonge St. 
NEW YORK (4 offices), BOSTON, P ILA- 

DELPHIA, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 
LOS ANGELES. 
Cook’s Travelers’ Cheques Are Good All Over 
the World. 

















PARIS 


(France) 


Hotel Continental 


3 rue de Castiglione and 
on Rivoli Street 
Facing the Tuileries Gardens 


Modern Comfort 
Elevators, Baths, Hot and Cold Water 
in Every Room 
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orthern Navigation Company 


Make your vacation healthful, restful and delightful by a week 
on the Great Lakes and among the far-famed Northern Islands. 





TICKETS AND INFORMATION FROM ALL 
RAILWAY AGENTS, OR THE COMPANY AT 
SARNIA,ONT..OR COLLINGWOOD, ONT. 




















‘“A Fresh Water Sea Voyage” 


Elegant and commodious steamers leave Sarnia, Ont., Monday, 
Wednesday and Saturday, forfSault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur, Fort 
William and Duluth. Special Grand Trunk train’connection between 
Toronto and Sarnia Wharf (via Hamilton and London) and _Winnipeg 
and Fort Walliam. 


“THAT GEORGIAN BAY TRIP” 


Georgian Bay, Mackinac, ‘‘Soo,’’ North Channel and Way 
Ports from Collingwood and Owen Sound, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday. 

‘6 ” 
AMONG THE 30,000 ISLANDS 

Daily Sailings, Sundays excepted, between Parry}Sound, Penetang 
and Way Ports. Special,Grand Trunk train se:vice between Toronto 
and Penetang 


P. PATON, Manager, E. W. HOLTON, General Passenger Agent, 
Sarnia, Ont. Sarnia, Ont. 
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AN 
ANADE and Beyond 
(GREAT LAKES ROUTE) 


—DV, VIA 


Northern Navigation Company 
SARNIA PORT ARTHUR DULUTH 


All the principal towns and cities in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
are served by the 


Canadian Northern Railway 




















————— SS = = = = | 
(ai Vake the Water Way to Winnipeg 






Canadian Northern Wharf Terminals, Port Arthur. | 


It costs no more to travel via Duluth, and the Lake Trip is one day longer. 
e. . . samiat 
Almost a‘full day’s stop-over at Port Arthur and Fort William. 






Convenient trains with electric-lighted sleeping cars from Port Arthur and 
Duluth leave in the evening and arrive Winnipeg in the morning, thus allowing the 
entire day for recreation or other purposes. 













A convenient day train with parlor car from Duluth to Winnipeg serves the 
Dawson Trail through the Quetico Forest Reserve and the Rainy Lake District. 


FINELY APPOINTED DINING CARS ON ALL TRAINS 


When in Port Arthur, stop at the Prince Arthur Hotel. ‘This and the 
Prince Edward Hotel at Brandon, in furnishings, appointment and service, are in a 
class by themselves in the West. 















For interesting illustrated publications on Canada, write 






R. CREELMAN, R. L. FAIRBAIRN, 


General Passenger Agent, General Passenger Agent, 


WINNIPEG, MAN. TORONTO, ONT. 
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Investors Should Have This Map 

















GEO. H. ADAIR & CO., 


Established 1907 





A beautiful lithogeraphed map and literature of Fort William, Canada’s greatest 
inland port, will be sent free on request while they last. 


DON’T DELAY SENDING IF YOU WANT THIS BEAUTIFUL 
LITHOGRAPHED MAP. 


References: Union Bank of Canada, Fort William. Financial Post of Canada, Toronto 





Real Estate, Investments, Insurance 
FORT WILLIAM, CANADA 















































There's a Big 
Difference 





























between the towns and cities that are 
being doomed and those that are booming, 
Regina has not been boomed, but it is a 
city which has an undisputed steady 
growth which will continue. It is inevit- 
able that Regina goes ahead because of 
its strategic situation. Regina is the 


FINANCIAL, INDUSTRIAL and EDUCA- 
TIONAL CENTRE of SASKATCHEWAN 


Regina is the Capital—the Largest City, 
and the Railroad centre of Saskatchewan. 
Investments in Regina city lots are a sure, 
safe investment when secured through a 
reliable source. The Wilson Land Co. 
have some excellent investment in city 
properties and farm lands—improved and 
in block. 

Place your idle dollars where they 

will bring you sure returns. Write 


for full particulars. SEND A POST 
CARD TO-DAY. 


THE WILSON LAND CO. 


REGINA, . - SASK. 


en 
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Pessimism 





Cannot Harm 


the confident optimism of Regina, because 

Regina is destined to grow. Its very 

situation on the map ensures the future . 
of Regina. Any skeptic, after careful con- 
sideration of the facts of Regina’s past 
steady development, will be convinced of 
the great future that lies ahead for Re- 4 





gina, the capital of a province having the 
richest agricultural land in the world, a 
tremendous source of weath to the whole 
Dominion. Invest your money in this city 
of certainties. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICU- 
LARS REGARDING SOME CHOICE 
MONEY TURNING INVESTMENTS 
TO 


The Leader Investment Co. 
REGINA - - = SASK. | 
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Good for Everybody 


INVEST LOCATE RESIDE 


MOOSE JAW 


No matter whether you want a 
steady, safe investment from loans 
or agreements of sale or from inside 
property you'll find no better place 
anywhere in Canada than 


Moose Jaw 
The Hub of Saskatchewan 
Our connections in the United 
States, Eastern Canada and England 
are large. 
We invite the most careful inquries. 
A few lots can be had close to de- 
velopment for $15.00 cash and $10.00 
per month. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


THE J. N. NICOLAYE REALTY CO. 
LIMITED 
Suite 6, 7, 8, Bank of Hamilton 
MOOSE JAW, SASK. 
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GUARANTEE 





If werecommend 
a certain invest- 
ment to you, it 
means a guaran- 


tee of 
15% 


> 


this statement. Ist—Be- 


I ean afford to make 


Cause 


lam in touch with very profitable in- 


vestments ; 2nd—Because | can back it up 


financially if necessary. 


FURTHER INFORMATION WILL BE 
CHEERFULLY GIVEN 


G. R. EVANS 


Real Estate and Financial Broker 


126 North Bay St., FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 






















Vancouver 


“ Island 
Ui The Gem of The Pacific 
D° you~ want a money- 
maker on this most beau- 
tiful island? If so, 1 can suit 
the most fastidious. I have recently sold 
several thousand acres and I have for sale 
several other blocks, aggregating about 
25,000 acres, on and around Nootka 
Sound, Kynquot Sound, Quatsino 
Sound, etc., from $10.00 to $15.00 an 

acre. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS, AS THESE 
BLOCKS ARE SELLING RAPIDLY. 


ROBERT WILLIAM CLARK 
Mahon Block 


1112 Government St. Victoria, B.C. 
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Before Investing Your Money 








in Western Real Estate, investors would do 
well to consult Mr. Edgar who has intimate 
knowledge of Western conditions and has been 
handling Real Estate for 12 years, therefore, 
igs familiar with prices. 


REGINA, WEYBURN; SASKATOON 


properties make excellent investments especi- 
ally in Regina where properities are selling 
as high as $2,000 per foot. Regina offers ex- 
cellent opportunities of the judicious iovestor. 
There is a large list of business, including 
warehouse, residential and suburban proper- 
ties as well as improved farm lands and land 
in large and small blocks which should be 
looked over before investing elsewhere. 


INVESTORS SHOULD TAKE AD- 
VANTAGE OF MR. EDGAR’S EX- 
PERIENCE AND WRITE HIM 
FOR ADVICE WHICH WILL BE 
GIVEN WITHOUT CHARGE, 


DROP HIM A LINE TO-DAY AND BE SAFE 








N. S. EDGAR, Real Estate and Insurance 
P.0. Box 297 REGINA, SASK, 
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> There’s Room To Grow 


in 


Y orkton 


There’s no depression in Yorkton 
—everything is expansion—every- 
thing is growth. 


Look at the advantages there are 
in store for business men, manufac- 
turers, laboring men, professional 
men and mechanics of all kinds, in 
a town that—in only four years— 
has more than doubled its popula- 
tion. 


Think of the wonderful future 
there is for Yorkton with its perfect 
location, right in the centre of an 
unequalled agricultural and_ stock- 
raising community, with splendid 
shipping facilities and with nearest 
importent city 150 miles away. 

Turn your attention to the ad- 
vantages Yorkton offers you. 
There’s room for growth in this 
Saskatchewan distributing cen- 


tre for all lines of commercial 
enterprise. 


WRITE FOR THE FREE 
BOOKLET ON ‘‘PACTS 
ABOUT THE TOWN OF 
YORETON.’’ 


F. R. GREEN 


Secretary of Board of Trade 
YORKTON, SASKATCHEWAN 
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RED DEER 


ALBERTA’S NEXT BIG CITY 


has emerged from the status of a Town 
to that of a City, having been incorpor- 
ated at the recent Session of the Legisla- 
ture. Its strategic location and boundless 
wealth of soil and vast coal deposits have 
drawn the railroads to the City. Oppor- 
tunities in Red Deer are so pronounced 
that an investment in land simply cannot 
fail to increase. 





We control one whole block of 
Trackage property, and can offer the 
choicest investments in inside bust- 
ness properties and high-class resi- 
dentin] lots in active demand. 


We have an especially attractive 
offering in an inside business block 
producing good permanent revenue. 











WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS, 
ALSO FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
ON RED DEER. 


MICHENER, CARSCALLEN & CO. 


Real Estate Brokers 


RED DEER - . ALBERTA 













































I invite correspondence from in- 
vestors regarding the purchase of 


Mortgages and 
Agreements of Sale 


On account of the demand for ready 
money I am able to invest your 
funds, small or large, at a valuation 
of from 40 to 60 per cent., repayable 
over terms of one, two or three 
years to 


Nett You 12% 


Your security is the title to the pro- 
perty in your own name and in addi- 
tion the repayment of loans is per- 
sonally guaranteed. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


W. H. STRACHAN 


SASKATOON, SASK. 


Bankers—Bank of Nova Scotia. 
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HIGH-GRADE INVESTMENTS 
IN REAL ESTATE 


The investor anxious to find a certain profit-bearing proposition should write at 
once about Fort Fraser—before the next advance in price is made. Our blocks 
are all inside properties. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. GARDENS AND FARMS. 
Fort Fraser offers the best open- The district of Fort Fraser is un- 
ings to-day for active business and surpassed for productive agricul- 
professional men. It is growing ture—others are going there this 
fast—now is the time to locate. summer, why not you? 





if you are convinced of what the opening of 
ac eo the Panama Canal will do for Canada, let us 


show you where Macleod comes in. Money-maker. 








Western Canada Realty Co. 


London S Wa 169 Dundas Street +P eaisburgh 
ENGLAND LONDON, - ONTARIO SCOTLAND 

















A Safe Edmonton Investment. 


NORTH BELVEDERE 


"WHERE THE PAYROLL WILL TAKE THE POPULATION." 


This property is situated in the north-east part of Edmonton— 
right in the district where values are increasing more rapidly 
than other section, owing to the fact that the manufacturing con- 
cerns are erecting their plants there. 


NORTH BELVEDERE 


is a perfect building site—every lot being high, dry, level and clear. All lots are 
33 x 123 feet or larger. Sidewalks have been laid and the property is right in line 
with the proposed street car extensions. 


Price $250.00 up. Terms % cash, balance 4, 8, 12 and 16 months. 


FOR BOOKLET CONTAINING PARTICULARS AND FURTHER 
— INFORMATION. 


The Griffiths & Duffield Co. fpmonTon 


“The Home of the Shrewd Investor.” 
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lf You Will Consider For a Moment 


the possibilities you have for becoming wealthy by investing money in 


MEDICINE HAT 


vou will be spending that moment to the best advantage. 


Medicine Hat is the fastest growing city in Western Canada. Its popula- 
tion has doubled in a year—it will double again in two years more. 


Many of our clients are becoming rich, investing in Real Estate advised 
by us. We can assist you also. 


Our business is an established one. We have made good. Careful investi- 
vation will convince yeu, then consult us or 


WRITE AT ONCE FOR PERSONAL INFORMATION. 


F. M. GINTHER LAND COMPANY, LIMITED 
HULL BLOCK : : MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


References: Commerce, Imperial, Quebec, Union, Dun’s or Bradstreets 

















YOU CAN’T GO ASTRAY 


if you place your Western investment in GROSSDALE, our beautiful, high-class 
Mdmonton subdivision. GROSSDALE is directly south of the million-dollar bridge over 
the Saskatchewan River, which will, when completed this summer connect the city’s 
business section with one of the prettiest residential districts in any Western city. 

GROSSDALE is on a proposed city street car line that will bring it within 20 
minutes of the busiest section of the city. Paving is to be laid this year to within 
six blocks of GROSSDALE. Present prices are low and terms exceptionally easy. 


—* $250 —— 


$10 CASH; $10 PER MONTH; 
$15 PER MONTH ON TWO LOTS 


Hundreds of MacLean’s readers should avail themselves of this opportunity to 
emulate their Western acquaintances and make large profits in good city real estate. 

To all our Eastern clients who cannot see the property they are getting we sell 
on a money-back guarantee that what they buy is exactly as represented. The 
Canadian Investment Company Limited, are responsible for statements through their 
advertising, and this advertisement is our guarantee of good faith. When you 
answer it, clip it out and preserve it, as a record of our claims. 


Write at once for maps and descriptive literature. 


THE CANADIAN INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


Dealers in Western Farm Lands and City Property 
16 JASPER STREET EAST - EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA 
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For Business and Residential Property 


PRINCE ALBERT 


is the place to invest your money. Prince Albert 
is the city of cheap power. Investigate. 


Write for our beautiful illustrated Book of Prince Albert 


McEWEN, AMOS & ROBERTSON 


PRINCE ALBERT, SASK. 


References: Dun’s Agencies—The Royal Bank—Morton Bartling & Co. P.A. 

















9% INVESTMENTS 
NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


Funds invested in large and small amounts 
on first mortgages ou improved city proper- 
ties, at rates ranging from seven to nine per 
cent., 50% of couservative valuation. 


P. H. SMITH 


Financial & Insurance Broker 
211-212 WESTMINSTER TRUST BUILDING, 
P.O. Box 607, New Westminster, B.C. 





IF YOU HAVE ANY DOUBT 


regarding the advantages of Medicine Hat 
for safe investments, remember that the 
population has doubled in one year, that 
eighteen new industries commenced opera- 
tion last year. Weigh these facts care- 
fully. 

WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


REGARDING VALUABLE PROPER- 
TIES IN THIS PROSPERING CITY. 


Mortgage Investments a Specialty. 


H. T. W. FORSTER & CO. 
409 Toronto St., MEDIC NE HAT, ALTA. 


Reference: Canadian Bank of Commerce 














THOMAS & COMPANY 


Real Estate Agents Moose Jaw, Sask. 


When you decide to join the throng mov- 
ing westwards write us full particulars of 
your needs. 


Our information bureau is at your disposal. 
Only the soundest advice given. 


Write for our Weekly Listing Booklet— 
City Property and Farm Lands. 
Improved and Unimproved. 











CALGARY IS SOLID 


Real Estate in Calgary is steady. Strong, 
Solid. Not sky line sub-divisions but inside 
city lots. We have inside city lots at $100 
each. Acreage at $300 per acre, Splendid in- 
vestment in houses. Farms at all prices. 
Easy terms to suit purchasers. 


Information and advice freely given. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


T. J. BENNETT 


1024 9th St. E. CALGARY, ALTA. 





























MEDICINE HAT 


In this, the future manufacturing centre and 
largeet milling point in Western Canada, we 
have lots for sale 4% of a mile from large 
manufacturing plants now in operation. 

Every lot is guaranteed te be dry and level. 


WRITE NOW FOR PARTICULARS 
AND PRICES. VALUES WILL 
ADVANCE MORE RAPIDLY IN 
MEDICINE HAT THIS YEAR 
THAN IN ANY OTHER CITY IN 
CANADA. 


THE ANDERSON LAND CO. 


226 Eighth Ave. E., CALGARY, ALTA. 








EDMONTON 


We extend a special invitation to in- 
vestors. Invest your money in Ed- 
monton real estate this year. You 
will never buy any cheaper. 


We specialize in Houses 
and Building Lots. 


SMITH BROS., Limited 


128 Jasper Ave. West EDMONTON, ALTA. 
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REGINA 


The GAPITAL, Financial, Educational, Commercial and 
Railway Centre of the Province of Saskatchewan 


{ A city of large commercial buildings, big warehouses, beautiful homes, 
splendid parks, paved streets, and supplied with an abundance of pure 
spring water, situated in the heart of the finest farming district in the world. 


{| For the investment of capital in real estate this city ean compare most 
favorably with any city in the West. We offer some splendid investments 
in business and wholesale sites, residential and suburban property, and will 
be glad to send maps, pamphlets and particulars to those interested. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
ANDERSON, LUNNEY & COMPANY 
REGINA, SASK. 

Appraisers, Valuators, Real Estate, Western Bonds and Mortgages 




















Industry Draws the People like a Magnet Draws the Steel 


KENNEDALE 


Is the centre of industrial ac tivity of Edmonton. Already Kennedale can boast of more than half 


a dozen large industries and several others are negotiating with us, all which means big benefits to 
property holders in the immediate vicinity. 


Kennenale offers you an exceptional opportunity for a money turning investment. 


Write for particulars and names of industries already located. Terms easy. Lots 33 x 123 
feet. Can you do better? Manufacturers write for our attractive offers. 


TAYLOR-HUNTER & CO. 322 Jasper Ave. East, Edmonton, Alta. 




















Success Awaits 
You in the mend 
Town of 





MEDICINE HAT 


The success of Medicine Hat is assured. It will be the manufacturing 
centre of the West. The cheapness of fuel is attracting industries to locate 
there. We handle inside properties only and will be glad to give you any 
information. 

WRITE TO-DAY FOR PARTICULARS. MEDICINE HAT 
IS THE BEST CITY FOR GOOD MONEY-TURNING 
INVESTMENTS. LEARN WHY. 


INVESTORS’ EXCHANGE, “3ith"" 


T. G. ALLAN J. WILLIAMSON D. H. ALLAN 
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LOANS BY MAIL 


$100.00 to $5,000.00 at 1% per Month 


TO ALL who are honourable in their intentions. There is no 
difficulty in obtaining a Loan from Me, For Paying off existing 
Mortgages, To the Farmer to Improve his Stock, To the Working- 
Man, To Improve his Home, ete. I do not ask the heavy charges 
required by self-styled Money-Lending firms. I select honourable 
borrowers, therefore I need only ask a reasonable commercial 
profit. I advance PROMPTLY and PRIVATELY, repayable by 
instalments which can be conveniently spared from your Income. 
If you think my rate of interest too high please don’t waste my 
time or your own in asking for lower. I purchase Agreements, 
Stocks, Shares, ete., for spot Cash. What have you to sell? Write 
me your wants NOW. This Advt. applies to CANADA only. 


JAMES WARD, Financier 


P.O. BOX 666 VANCOUVER, B.C. 











Avoid the Pitfalls of Investment 











Real estate is still the best investment in Canada, and the West is the most 
promising part of the Dominion in this regard. But investors must be careful 
in their judgment, and should not invest indiscriminately, for the business 
has in it a certain admixture of rogues. Intending investors out of their own 
interest should see that they know what they are buying and what is the stand- 
ing of the firm handling their business. 


F. C. Lowes & Co.’s 


record shows that they have kept absolute faith with, and earned the confidence 
of their clients, whom they number by the thousand. Their name in Western 
Canada stands for the best there is in business acumen and integrity, and 

anything bearing the approval of F. C. LOWES & CO. stands for positive 
success and profit to every investor. 


Your confidence is solicited. Write to F. C. Lowes & Co. for 
reliable advice as to the values in all parts of Western Canada. 


F.C. LOWES & COMPANY 
Head Office ° Calgary, Alberta 
Rated in Bradstreets and Dun & Co. ¢ 
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The Coming Metropolis of the 
Great Peace River Country— 


GROUARD 


The logical centre of the Peace 
River Country. ~~“ You can’t beat 
Geography.’’ GROUARD is at the 
head of navigation and has three 
hundred miles of waterways. 


GROUARD has the Edmonton-Dun- 
vegan, B.C., Railroad, the Cana- 
dian Northern, and the Peace River 
and Great Western Railroad char- 
tered to make Grouard their distri- 
buting centre. 


It controls all wagon roads leading 
into the Peace River Country. 


Grouard is a most industrious and 
up-to-date town and stands in a 
paternal position in relation to the 
development of all the resources of 
the Peace River and McKenzie 
Basins as the financial, industrial 
and distributing. depot of that pro- 
digious domain. And Lakeview is 
the subdivision ‘par excellence in 
Grouard with every lot high and 
dry, in excellent condition tor build- 
Ing purposes. 


LAKEVIEW 
SUBDIVISION 


is the choicest and closest-in sub- 
division. It is a mile and a halt 
inside the city limits. It is in the 
direct line of growth. 


This is an excellent opportunity 
for a good paying investment 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 
Christie-Rieger Realty Co. 


11-12 Central Chambers 
Saskatoon . 


Saskatchewan 








VALUABLE FARM 


IN THE 


County of Norfolk 


This property consists of 200 acres five miles 
from the town of Simcoes Soil is Sandy Loam 
and will grow almost any kind of fruit or 
products for the canning factory. 100 acres 
under cultivation, and is partly under- 
drained. Very close to school, church, post 
office, etc. Temporary frame house and build- 
ing material on the ground for the erection 
of a new residence. Good barn, 30 x 40, in 
first-class order. 

Bearing fruit consists of pears, plums, cher- 
ries, 800 currant bushes, 4 acres raspberries, 
1.000 gooseberries, and a large apple orchard 
of 800 trees. Possession at once if desired. 
We know of no farm property in this sec- 
tion that has greater possibilities that may 
be had at the low price asked for this to 
effect a quick sale. The price is only $5,000 
for the two hundred acres, and may be had 
on the very easiest of terms, or the owner 
will be willing to exchange for good city 
real estate, paying from eight to ten per 
cent. net. 


Send for our new Farm Catalogue containing 
descriptions of nearly three hundred of the 
choicest Niagara District Fruit Farms which 
we have to offer, 


MELVIN GAYMAN & CO. 


Real Estate, Insurance and Financial Brokers 
5 QUEEN STREET, ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 











HOOKER & BEATON, 9 River St. W._ Phone 1056 | 


INDUSTRIAL CENTRE— MOOSE JAW 


In direct line of this fast growing city’s in- 
dustrial growth. Is excellently situated for 
spur trackage facilities. Has good prospects 
of a car line in the near future. For sale on 
very easy terms. 

Send for maps and information and let us 
show you why you will make a good invest- 

ment by buying. 








one mile from 


24 1 Acres the Post Office 
Terms, etc., 


‘rec. FORT GEORGE 


WEIRS-THOMPSON - Wirdsor, Ont. 


For Prices, 
































$300 IN TWO MONTHS 


This is what one of the circulation 
representatives of ‘‘Farmer’s Maga- 
zine’’ earned in commissions during 
the months of November and Decem- 
ber last year. 

You can secure a position in your 
locality similar to the one which 
enabled this man to earn $300, by 
writing to 

The MacLean Publishing Company 
143-149 University Avenue 


Toronto - - - Canada 
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“PENNSYLVANIA ” 


Quality Lawn Mowers 


will do more work with less labor 
than any mower on the market. 
They are always sharp, because 
they have crucible tool steel 
blades throughout, oil-hardened 


and water tempered. 
“Pennsylvanias” are made to last . 
lifetime, and as they do away with all 
resharpening expense, they soon pay for 
themselves. 
If you want an easy-driving, smooth 
running and almost noiseless mower, 
one that is best for all kinds of work 
and one that will give you posi- 
tive satisfaction at all times, insist upon 
**Penasylvania”’ Quality — lawn mowers 


that for 30 years have been in a class by 
themselves. our dealer can obtain from 


his jobber. 
MAILED FREE’ 

** The Lawn—Its Making and Care,” 
an instructive book written for us by a 
prominent authority, gladly mailed on 
request. ae 5 . 

SUPPLEE HARDWARE CoO. 
Box! 1583 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Why Stay on Shore 


when others enjoy the exquisite pleasures’of a 
jaunt on the water? Get out your row boat— 
no matter what kind—and apply a ‘‘ Spencer ’’ 
High Speed Detachable Boat Motor. Fits 
any boat and takes only a moment to apply or 
detach. Gives a speed of 8 to 10 miles an 
hour, or as slow as 14. Costs about 15 cents 
for every 30 to 40 miles travelled 


Invaluable for Fishermen, ——runs better than the best 
Campers, Boat Liveries, boat engine you've ever 
and all lovers of our Inland seen. Cylinder is vertical 
Lakes and Bays. —ask an authority which 

is best, a vertical or hori- 
The only Single Cylinder zontal engine. Sold on 
4-Cycle Detachable Boat honor—and with a five- 
Motor inthe world. Built years’ guarantee which 
like an Automobile Engine means dollars to you. 





The ‘‘Spencer’’ can be carried from place 


CANOEING WITHOUT DANGER to place, operated by any member of your 


If your canoe is a family over five years of age, and is started, 
CHESTNUT SPONSON stopped, and steered from any place in boat. 

you can laugh at the dangers which threaten the man This feature insures your safety. Made in 

ehocoee lest an oeenaey ag ng ar we ot Canada, by Canadians, for Canadian condi- 
is built like the modern life-boat—with - Sd ane 

Patent Air Chambers which prevent it from upsetting tions—therefore practical. 

or sinking. 


Further information on request. If you don't 


Light. roomy, speedy and easy to paddle. Adds to the pleas- require a Detachable, Get one for HER. 
ure of summer vacation, 


Te be ta aeeeean demands that you get one H. W. SPENCER & CO. 


Handsome descriptive catalogue FREE on request MANUFACTURERS 


CHESTNUT CANOE CO., LIMITED 204 St. Nicholas Bldg. . Montreal, Que. 
Box 450 - - Fredericton, N.B., Canad, 459 Yonge Street - (Dept.A) - Toronto, Ont, 
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CIRCLE WATERPAN 

e H aie ~ 
WAVAAIR IM) ZANDER 2 FURBIAG | | 
DIFFERS FROM THAT Pe ALL OTHER HEATING SYSTEMS — 

| re Pa ’ 

_ BECAUSE, ae ie PURE AIR, eg 

Pp TT IS PRYOPZRLY HUMIDIFIZ9,- 

| — FURNACE CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST — = 

| Thedames Stewart Manufacturing Company Limited — 

| WOODSTOCK, ONT. WINNIPEG, MAN. 4 
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The Garage Beautiful 


A gilt edge investment that will add three 








times its cost to the value of your property, 





double the efficiency of your car and cut 

















your repair bills to the vanishing point. 


The Garage Beautiful. Size 10 ft. x 15 ft. 


American Sectional Garage 


Built with walls of American Pressed Steel, heavily galvanized and stamped to represent 
brickwork, concrete or wood siding. Fitments include high grade panel doors, casement 
windows, glass, hardware, tool rack, closet, work bench, etc. Two men can erect in two 
hours, and it will last a lifetime. Any size built to order. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG Cl. 


AMERICAN SECTIONAL GARAGE COMPANY 


215-219 Stevens Building Or Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 
CANADIAN SECTIONAL GARAGE COMPANY, WINDSOR, ONT. 








NO NEED TO WORRY 


When a Tire is Punctured 


“Sparkletts,” a new invention, makes a puncture a very light affair. It 
inflates punctured or soft tires in a few seconds. Simply attach the 
“Sparklet” like you would an ordinary pump, and the tire will rapidly 
fill up with pure air and away you go on your journey riding on 
cushioned air, no serious delay-——-no arduous work no ruffled temper. 
Take a “Sparklet” in your kit and avoid the seriousness of a puncture 
while on the road. A “Sparklet” does away with the hardest and most 
trying work. 

The price is $15.00 a set of four for medium-sized cars, $22.00 for large 
Set. 

Send your name and address for further particulars of this boon for 

the motorist. 


WRITE TO-DAY. AGENTS WANTED. 


J. V. A. BOUSQUET 


216 AMHERST STREET, MONTREAL 

















AY MORK I! ||| MR. BUSINESS MAN 


Pumping Outfit 
Can be attached to any pump 
either low down, upright or con- z 
tractor’s diaphragm. No Running Water Supply. 
belts to give trouble. 

















You are soon going to put your country house 
in order. Do not neglect to provide fora 


The RIFE RAM makes this 











Suitable for any possible. It operates with 
ordinary pumping any fall from 2 to 50 feet, 
proposition. Lar- and will pump to a height} 
rer outfits of all \f 3 to 25 times the fall. 
5¢ |] Works Day and Night. \N 
kinds. '| If you have a flow of 8 or \ 
" |f more gallons per minute % 
Write for Cata- 'f from the spring, artesian — 
er, ae t | WRITE >FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE AND 
work tobe done. OTHER INFORMATION. | 
THE LONDON GAS POWER CO., LTD. RIFE ENGINE CO., 2134 Trinity Bidg., New York City 


London, Ont. 
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My 


Ui 

| yk us send you ll 

this Book. It 
tells how to heat your home comfortably 
—and save one-seventh of your Coal 
Bill. @ The Hecla steel-ribbed fire-pot 
makes this saving. With three times 
the radiating surface of any other furnace, it sends more heat to the living 
rooms and less to the chimney. €] Everyone who is building a home, 


everyone who has a worn-out furnace or one that is wasting coal, will 
value the suggestions and information contained in ‘‘ Comfort & Health.”’ 


Hecla Furnace 


FOR COAL AND WOOD 


Healthy heating is not possible with a leaky furnace. Coal Gas is not 

only unpleasant—it is a menace to health. The Hecla will supply your 

whole house with pure warm air because it cannot leak gas or dust. 
Every point where a _ leak 


: , ; 170 
might otherwise occur is fused  Steel-ribbed Fire-pot. 


by our patent process abso- 
lutely tight. 


Time and use cannot loosen 
the Hecla Fused Joint. 


Is 1/7 of your Coal bill 
worth saving? Do you 
want more healthful heat ? 


Write to Dept. “M.M.” for 
“Comfort & Health,” 
a book on the sane heating 






















































= of homes. 



























































CLARE BROS. & CO., LIMITED - . PRESTON, ONT. 
Sig. 8. 
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What Your Customers Want 


SPEED is the order of the day and a business thrives according 
to service given. You'll find that trade expansion follows the 
wake of the Motor Truck. 


“Brantford” Motor Trucks 


are not an expense to your business— quite contrary ; they will place 
An investigation your delivery system on a more profitable basis, increase its efficiency 
may prove profita- and your trade will expand far beyond your present vicinity. 
ble to you. Why 
not look into this 
proposition ? 




















Write for Catalogue 
| **B.’’ the particulars 
| within will interest 
you 


BRANTFORD 


MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
Limited 
BRANTFORD CANADA 


= 



































The Most Looked-forward-to Pleasure 


for the Summer months is that of Canoeing. ‘There’s nothing so 
delightful, so restful, so healthful as canoeing. 


THE PETERBOROUGH CANOE 


takes the lead for Lightness, Strength, Gracefu! 
ness and Safety. It’s not without reason that they 
are the most popular Canoes upon any waters. 









For a guarantee of satisfaction look 


tor the Peterborough Trade Mark. 


Our catalogue of Canoes, 
Skiffs and Sail Boats will 
be helpful to you—simply 
send your request on a 


This Trade Mark is your 
post-card. 


guarantee that your boat is 
a genuine Peterborough’”’ 


THE PETERBOROUGH 
CANOE CO., LIMITED 
PETERBOROUGH, ONT. 
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Number three of the 
Hupmobile week-end series. 


Ho for Camp Week-End! 


As “the family car’ swings 
through the last grove of 
jleaming birches, that welcom 
ing shout came from “Steve,” 
lugging a pail of water from 
the smiling little lake. Mean- 
while, in “The House in the 
Woods” “Billy” was brewing 


There isn’t much to this 
‘House in the Woods’—a cab- 
in really of four rooms. From 
the rocky ridge across the lake 
you can see the city’s pall of 
smoke. Yet you have found 
that these two days in the 








Hupmobile ‘*32”’ Six 
Passenger 


$1430 f.o.b. Windsor 


Four-cylinder motor, cylinders 


3%-inch bore by 64-inch 
stroke, cast en bloc. Unit 
power plant. 

Selective type transmission, 
sliding gears. 

Irreversible, screw and double 
nut steering gear, 
Full-flouting rear axle. 
Twelve by two-inch brakes, 
external contracting and in- 
ternal expanding. 

Wheelbase, 126 inches. 

Tires, 33x4 inches. 
Equipment of windshield, mo- 
hair top with envelope, Jiffy 
curtains, speedometer, quick 
detachable rims, rear shock 
absorber, two folding and 
revolving seats in tonneau, 
tonneau foot rests, gas head- 
lights, Prest-o-Lite tank, oil 
lamps, tools und horn, 
Finish, black with nickel trim- 
mings. 


“32” Touring Car $1,180 
“32” Roadster $1,180 
“20” H.P. Runabout $ 850 


——— Windsor, fully equip- 
pec P 





NEXT MONTH 


The Hupmobile in the 
woods. 








Hupp Motor Car Co., 


teu and frying fish. 

The boys had come out with 
the Hupmobile in the morning, 
bringing the “grub” and the 
blankets and fishing tackle and 
camera, Then—as soon as 
Dad got through at the office 
—the rest of the family were 
bundled into the Hupmobile 
and sped acruss country for an 
incomparable Saturday and a 
tranquil Sunday in that most 
rollicking of the family insti- 
tutions—‘Camp Week-End.”’ 


woods store up a week’s health 
for the whole family; give the 
whole family a vital common 
interest; bring the youngsters 
closer to Nacure and, better 
yet, cluser to you, their father 
or mother. ~Camp Week-End” 
is better, cleaner and safer 
than the city streets. 

This ‘House in the Woods” 
is the second best investment 
you ever made—second only to 
“the car of the American Fam- 
ily’—your Hupmobile. 





cars. 


Hasn’t it been your experience that nearly everyone thinks 
well of the Hupmobile? 


Just notice, next time you hear a group discussing several 


See if it isn’t true that the majority—no matter how little 


they know about the others—have a clearly formed, 
good opinion of the Hupmobile. 


conclusion. 


Of course, we have striven to that end—everlastingly. 
We believe it to be the best car of its class in the world. 
And we think that most people have come to the same 


Which, of course, is the strongest possible evidence that 


we are building the sort of a car we say we are—the 
sort of a car you ought to own. 


Desk F 


Windsor, Ontario 
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AM=RICAN 


The Marine Engine 










That’s Built Right 
IGHT in design—right in ; q 
R construction—right in ¥ $45 


every detail. —The Amer- 
ican must run continuously 
from the time you start it 
until you throw off the switch 
—it can’t do anything else. 
Its absolute balance means smooth, even : a) 
running. Its perfect carburetor insures a proper gas § | ESSENTIAL in every tool-kit is 
mixture at all times resulting in maximum power 


from every pint of fuel. Runs on gasoline, ker- § | 
osene or other liquid fuel. | 
Starts Without Cranking 


Simply rock the fly-wheel and—zip—away she The Paste that 
goes. Engine is reversible—can be run in either 


direction. Easily installed. Can be furnished with Wico 
Waterproof Igniter, if desired, at small additional cost. 
Built in sizes from 2 to 30 H.P. for pleasure or. work boats. 


Sold on 30 days’ trial at lowest possible prices. ‘Thou- ANYONE can do Soldering with Fluxite. 
sandsin use. All giving perfect satisfaction. W rite for P) t : ‘and ‘other practical men will have it. 
new, free catalog. Gives full information and prices. umbers : ‘ 








The Veep DVisgust; 
He’s in a plight, 

The tank is bust, 
There’s no Fluxite. 














We also build stationary engines. Ask for circulars. | | Of Ironmongers and aseeet, in small and large 
To Demonstrating Agents and Boat Builders tins. 
Write for special terms and sales plan. Some valu- 99 
able territory still open. GRAB IT QUICK. THE “FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 
AMERICAN ENGINE COMPANY, is a useful, portable outfit for ithe motor-car or home. It 
4£1 Boston St., Detroit, Michigan | f contains a special ‘‘small-space’’ Soldering Iron, a pocket 


Blow-Lamp, Fluxite Solder, etc., and a Pamphlet on 
‘Soldering Work.’ 
Sample set $1.32 post paid direct. 


Auto-Controlier Go.. 256 Vienna Road, Bermondsey England 

















This Is Real Fun For You! 


Building a boat for yourself passes away some hours that are not only pleasant but in- 
structive also. It is not difficult either when you go about itin the proper manner 
—what’s more it will save money for you. 














Tell us your ideas and let us help you. 


No matter whether it be a motor boat, yacht tenders, semi-speed cruising 
launches or knock down boats of any description, 


Learn our way. It will pay and afford you a great deal 
of pleasure. Shall we discuss the matter with you? 


Send Us 
A Postcard 
To-day 


Write us for suggestions 


ROBERTSON BROTHERS 
Foot of Bay Street, HAMILTON, ONT. 


KEEP YOUR GASOLINE 
IN SAFETY 


There is constant danger from explosion where gaso- 
line is kept. The Hellar-Allar Underground Storage 
Plant keeps gasoline safe from evaporation or explosion. 
You save money by buying gasoline in large quantities 
and have gasoline at hand when you want it. The 
pump is erected in the garage or stable, and the tank 
is placed outside, several feet below the surface. 

Send for illustrated catalogue and prices, and let us 
show you the advantages of the underground storage 
plant and give you our prices, 


THE HELLER-ALLER COMPANY 


WINDSOR ONTARIO 
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| A Desirable Family Pleasure Craft 

















E 
The J. G. GIDLEY Row Boats are different from ordinary kinds. Built of PRICES MODERAT ; 
Ontario’ Cedar and the best oak, they have the brightness and grace of a canoe with Send for catalogue, and consider 
greater safety, Easy to row. Speedy and Light. Thoroughly finished and de signed the healthy pleasure that you’ll have 





| 
| experts, J. @, GIDLEY & SONS, MIDLAND, ONT. — ith the GIPLEY Row Boat 
1] 





Rites SS 
Row LBuuate ee i 
und Gusoline 
Launches @ Specialty. 


Can You Paddle? 


Certainly—then most likely you own a canoe. If not, you are denying yourself one 
of the most delighttul and health-giving pleasures of summer—a pleasure that gives 
exercise or relaxation—fresh ‘air,"scenery, sunshine or shady nooks. 








































If you are hesitating, let us convince you that a canoe is an excellent investment, 


~~ LAKEFIELD CANOE 


the canoe with 60 years behind it, known for its gracetul build. swiftness and safety. 


Range from 10 to 24 feet in size. Each canoe guaranteed. 
WHY NOT SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND CHOOSE A CANOE FOR THIS SUMMER ? 










BETTER 
WRITe 
TO-DAY 


The Lakefield 
Canoe Co., Ltd., 
Lakefield, Ont. 











An All-Summer Vacation ; 


If you have a C anoe, your Summer will be one long vacation. A Canoe is a mighty good invest- 
ment, providing it embodies STRENGTH, LIGHTNESS, SPEED, SAFETY. Our, Canoes are 
noted for these fe atures ; moreover, they outis ist others but cost no more. 
We have a 16-foot general purpose Canoe which'cannot be beaten. 
Write to-day and ask for our catalogue. 


J. H. Ross Boat & Canoe Co., Limited - - Orillia, Ontario 
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A Twist of the Button Fills ine Pen 
It’s as Easy as Winding Your Watch. 


For years this self-filler has been giving 
Universal Satisfaction. It is the one pen 
which is always ready for service. Can be 
filled from an ink stand or bottle, and 
will not leak or blot. 


“A.A.” PEN PERFECTION 


is rigidly maintained and _ universally 
acknowledged. 

Our pens are made entirely in 
our own factory, from the best 
known materials. Their work- 
manship is the most scientific 
and skilful that experienced, 
high-priced workmen can _ pro- 
duce. Every pen is fully guar- 
anteed. 

Ask your druggist, stationer 
or jeweler, or write for our new 
catalogue, showing our complete 
line of self-fillers, middle joint 
and lower end jJjoint fountain 
pens. 


Arthur A. Waterman & Co. 


22 Thames St. - New York City 


Not connected with 
The L. E. Waterman Co. 





TENTS 


Buy or rent a tent and go camping. 
This is the season to enjoy life in 
camp. A large stock always on hand. 


Ask for Catalogue B. 


RAYMOND BROS. 


LONDON - : ONTARIO 





























WASHBURNE’S CELEBRATED PAT. PAPER FASTENERS 
YEARLY SALE 100 MILLION 


THE ONLY PAPER FASTENER having the advantage of a SLEEVE PROTECTED 
PIERCING POINT, adapting it to 
REPEATED USE without rn 

Note illustration 

Made of Brass and Nickel- oe 
4 Steel, 3 sizes. Put up in bright metal 
Axp 4 ~ tat boxes of 50 and 100 fasteners each. 
zB IE Your Stationer, 10, 15, 20 & 25¢. | 














(Enlarged for clearness) _ 


v Send 10¢ for sample box of 50 assorted. Booklet free. 


Special prices in board boxes of 1000 fasteners each. 
Note our Trade Mark ‘‘O.K.’’ on each fastener and box. Accept no other. There is nothing just as good. 
Liberal discount to the Trade 


THE O. K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y., u.s.a. 


Makers of Stationers’ Specialties 


- & C HARDTMUTH, Kingsway, London, Eng., A. M. CAPEN’S SONS 
S ;selling Agents for Europe, Asia, Australia, 60 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 
New Zealand and South Africa. Sole selling agents for Latin America. 
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Russell-Knight ‘“Six,’’ 7-Passenger Touring Model - $5,000 
Russell-Knight “Six,’’? Roadster Model - - - - - 5,000 
Russell-Knight ‘Six,’’ 5-Passenger Phaeton - - - - 5,000 


Fr. O. B. WEST TORONTO. 


Russell-Knight “Six” 


[ EVELOPED simultaneously for use in the world’s great cars, 

this engine is to the Russell-Knight in Canada what it is to the 
Daimler in England, Minerva in Belgium, Panhard in France, Mercedes 
in Germany, Stearns and Edwards inthe United States. 


In Canada it has placed the efficiency of the Russell-Knight motor beyond com- 
parison with anything that has ever before been produced. 
It has been generally admitted that a four-cylinder ‘‘Knight’’ Engine offered 
everything in performance and more in silence than any poppet-valve six-cylinder 
could produce. 
If you can conceive, therefore, of an engine fifty per cent. more efficient than any 
you have ever known you may be able to estimate the merit of this Russell-Knight 
a) al 
The engine is so adequate for its work that no strai tes Thich it e 

e eng is so adequi . ; strain or test to which it can be 
subjected will cause perceptible noise or vibration. 
The long wheel base (140 inches), the deep, roomy tonneau, the handsome body, the ample 
clearance and low centre of gravity, the Electric Starting and Lighting System and every 
other detail of construction is in perfect keeping with the super-efficiency of the engine. 


Deliveries of this handsome car are now being made from the factory and orders may be 
placed with any of our branches or sales depots. ‘ 


Descriptive catalogue will be sent upon request. 


Russell Motor Car Co., Limited 


Head Office and Factory: West Toronto 


Branches at Toronto, Hamilton, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver and 
Melbourne, Aust. 
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| PROTECT YOUR 
EMPLOYES! 
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| Machine Dictation 
| 
| 


Turn to the Edison Dictating Machine at your 
| elbow, slip on a clean wax record, switch on the 


























scien: tia ane aan” sii: a ees eee current and the machine is ready—but waits until 
extra nickel plated, bubbler sitively “controlled you are ready. Just before you start to talk into 
oi. Siam geumeue “shower. bath.” the horn, press a finger trip or foot trip and the 
» ee oe ee ur et a oan. mene cylinder starts to revolve. When you stop talking, 
ae ee a ee relieve the pressure and the cylinder stops. 
| Your dictation is not hurried and you need not 
dictate continuously. The Edison is simply a 
machine-stenographer that never tires, never makes 
a mistake (though it allows you to make them and 
| correct them) and never is too slow for your fast- 
| est dictation. But the simplicity is only one point 
; SANITARY | inits favor. Learn about the economy that comes 
Drinking Fountain and Faucet | with the Edison. 
Demonstration in your own office on your own 
work by the Edison dealer near you. Our 
book, “The Goose, the Typewriter and the 
Wizard,” free on request. 
Bubble Handle h EDISON 
, I e 
Dictating Machi 
Water Inlet me is built on the “ interchangeable parts” idea. You 
can always apply the newest Edison improvements 
to the model you get. 
Puro Sanitary , | 
Overflow Drinking Fountain Th E. di 
a Sekeaat omas A. Edison, Inc. 
\ Bubble 236 Main Street , 
»™ Hay denville Mass. 213 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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How About a Watch for the 
Boy or Yourself? 


It’s a dandy. A 15 jeweled movement in the 
new thin model case. Your choice of either 
nickel or gunmetal 


Only $3:25 Only 


We pay registered postage to you and with 
each watch give a money back guarantee, 


Send money order at once to 


FERGUSON & ATKINSON, Quality Jewelers 


Kenora, Ontario, Canada 

















WHITEDGE 


A carbon paper that is different. 
Whitedge is a high-grade, light-weight carben 
paper with new and valuable qualities. Un- 
carbonized stripes % in. wide run lengthwise 
on the surface edges of the sheet. 

The Whitedges preventsmut on copy caused 
by pressure of typewriter marginal guides. 
The Whitedges present 
«\ONe uncarbonized space for 
LY PHONE Le handling and cannot soil 
/ m.i137. —\ Athe fingers. 
ec Whitedge is the only 
clean erasing carbon pa- 
per made. 


Write for samples, or bet- 
ter still order now. 
Charges prepaid to any 

address in Canada. 


wy Pice.wekt #* we. 14) 
Yam S/ 
ey AY 
Price $3.75 per Box. 

















Sanitary Condition at Your Desk 


Have you ever realized what a large number of germs 

are circulated by the use of sponges, wetting the finger 

on the lip, ete. 

Try the MARSH RUBBER FINGER PAD. It re- 

quires no moisture and is cleaner and quicker. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


MARSH RUBBER FINGER PAD CO. 
Canadian Agent 171 Mutual.St. Toronto 














state Like hungry wolves 

& at a4 Fish Bite any time of the year 

Be if you use Magic-Fish-Lure. Best 
Rey «fish bait ever diseovered. Keeps you busy 
pulling them out. Write to-day and geta 
0x to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 

J.F. Gregory, Dept.82, St. Louis, Mo 











Send for new catalog 


— | DIAMONDS 


$10 RINGS. WATCHEs, 
ETC. 


$10 United Watch & Jewelry Co. 
3 Bay St., Toronto 




















Canadians in the Mediterranean 


I am open for engagements to take 
tourists into any part of Spain, Port- 
ugal, Morocco. Have taken some 
Canadians to interesting parts seldom 
seen by even experienced tourists. 
By arranging in advance can meet 
the steamer and take parties. 








JOSEPH BUZAGLO, Family Courier, GIBRALTAR 





?  O5¥¢ 





with : 
JOHN HEATH'S " 
: TELEPHONE PEN 0278 


oY 

— ~ 
Registered in Canada 

ae. be 


To be had of the leading -'% 
Stationers in Canada. ° 


@ ~—o-, 
a *tae 
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Artists’ Materials 


be careful to use only 
WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


colors known all over the world as the 
standard for art, and yet reasonable in 
price. 


A. RAMSAY & SON CO., Montreal 
Wholesale Canadian Agents 





Every Artist who wants success should ~ 








Cure that Bunion 


No need to suffer bunion torture another day. 


Dr. Scholl's Bunion Right 


soma the ge of nee bunion or enlarged toe joint 
y permanently straightening the crooked toe. ives 
INSTANT RELIEF and a FINAL CURE = yo 
of all bunion pain. Shields, plasters or 
shoe stretchers never cure. Dr. Scholl’s 
union Right is comfortable, Sanitary, 
convenient. Guaranteed 
or money back. 50 cents 
each or $1.00 per pair at 
drug and shoe itstores, or 
direct from ae 


The C. Scholl Mfg. Co. 
472 King St. W. - Toronto 


Illustrated beoklet Sree. 
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THE OXFORD TIE HOLDER 


A REVELATION TO THE MEN 
“Rip, there goes my tie,’’ another rip and ‘‘the collar’s gone.”” Why Man! 
Use the ‘‘Oxford’’ Tie Holder and your collar and tie troubles will be gone 
for good. On sale at all up-to-date dealers, or sent prepaid on 
receipt of 25c. coin or stamps, with full instructions. 


THE OXFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OWEN SOUND, ONT. DETROIT, MICH. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 





















We Have Pald Thousands of Dolas _ —SS—_E.... 
to Amateur Song Writers. You may be able to \ GRAY MOTO RS me): 


write a steady seller and share in future profits. 
Largest Builders of 


2-cycle Motors in the H.R with Complete ¢ 
World. Over 1000 Outfit ready to install 
responsible dea‘ers. ALSO 44TO 36nR 
Guaranteed by a big responsible concern. Write 






























We Send us your poems or melodies for only 
poder. pyle Original square deal offer. Accept- 
music,publish, 


ance guaranteed if available 
by Largest, Most Suc- 
cessful Music 


Publishers 
Ww of the 
kind. 


advertise, secure 
copyright in your name 
and pay you 50 per cent of 
profits if successful. Past ex- 

rience not necessary. Hundreds of 





~y 2 Ra oy be oy for big catalog—tells and shows you all about 
big Song Writer’s Magazine--valuable illustrated book these high grade motors and how they are made. 


\ 





on song writing and examination of vour work FREE, 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 666 Gray Meter Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
DUGDALE CO., 1048 Dugdale Bldg., Washington, D.C. 





HEALTH? Take Turkish Bath at Home—Only 2 cents 


Physicians are abandoning drugs for 
this new treatment. If your mind wo! 
body is tired or you have rheumatism, 
vlood, stomach, liver, kidney and skin 
troubles, open your pores, and feel the 
rapid change in your condition, at cost 
f 2c a bathh THE ROBINSON BATH 
CABINET is the only scientifically 
constructed bath cabinet ever made for 
the home. GREAT §2 BOOK SENT 
FREE — “THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
HEALTH AND BEAUTY.” Write to-day. Agents wanted. 


Robinson Mfg. Co., 141 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 





I d in th 
ARTISTS PERMANENCE OF 


THEIR PICTURES 


Should write to Dept. ‘‘M.’’ 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO. -TORONTO 


| THE CLI PPER | BE A VENTRILOQUIST 


stroy your lawns—Dandelions, | || earn from $30.00 to $500.00 a week, the best paying 



























Buck Plantain, and Crab Grass. | fess: . | ld VENT J 

he Cli Ali | profession in the world. -NTRILOQUISTS 
itive them all out. | || ARE ALWAYS .IN DEMAND. Send stamp 
RS dealer should have them—if | || for particulars to 
Oe culos and pice “* | ||B. J. MURFIN, Box 222, Guelph, Ont., Can, 





Clipper Lawn Mower Co., 
Box 10, Dixon, Ill, 








Handsome Hornless Drop usa 
Gramophones EASURE card and 




















from $11, shipped free. 10-inch Double 5 we will 
sided Dise Records, warranted British be pleased to mail you samples for inspection. 
manufacture, carriage id, $4.50 Examine the quality, figure out the double wear, 
os a 2 soem : -~ a satisfaction, the real comfort and good looks. 
Her Lady's Voice a a cmt — d | A trial order solicited and satisfaction guaranteed 
1,000 n es, post paid, 50 cents. 


British Gramophone & Record Supply Co., | HARRY TOLTON, BERLIN, ONTARIO 


420-422 High St., Lewisham, London, Eng. 
E. PULLAN 
Most reliable junk dealer in the city, king of 
waste paper business, buys waste paper of all 


grades in any quantity, also rags, metals, etc. 
Orders promptly attended to. Best service 














| 
i] 








ae RIOR RUBBER 
re 


& STEEL 


MFG. C°.,.. STAMPS 














c d. 
S28 Maude St. and 488-490 Adelaide St. W. | Spr 93 CHURCH Sr. PENCILS 
Phone, Main 4698. TORONTO. || | a sme) -10)) pe ee) 2. ee. 




















—====A CORRECT DIET WILL MAKE YOU HEALTHY 


A vast amount of sickness is caused by iepcener combinations of food. To know what kind of foods to eat is to 
EUS SOC, nak Syren tecktg Sty era Pot oot hace tae! te Medan eeshs "ES cote f 
teach has been recommended by the Medical Adviser of The Prudential Association. - 7 , 

Write to me, giving full particulars of your case and I will acquaint you how I can restore 
you to perfect health again. 
INVESTIGATE—IT WILL COST NOTHING AND WILL MEAN MUCH TO YOU. 


THOMAS McCOMBIE F.D.S., - + 214 Sixth Street W., North Vancouver B.C. 
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When Replacing Your Lamps 


you'll get better light and longer service if you use 


TUNGSTEN LAMPS 


OW 6. ga, ~=Special Quantity Prices 


60 Watt - 55c. 
CARBON & TUNGSTEN LAMP CO. 


16 DALHOUSIE STREET, TORONTO, ONT. 





























Comfort in Your Office | (\ THE 
ris » MATCHLESS 
MORTON 


A Pen of Superfine Quality 





Here is a 
good ser- 
viceable 
chair which 
will not get 
out of order. 
It is made 
of quartered 
oakin golden 
finish and 
upholstered 
in the best of 





“Superfine” may well be applied not 
only to the work of the MORTON 
FOUNTAIN PEN, but to its workman- 
ship and material as well. 


The gold pens used in the MORTON 


leather. are made by the oldest gold-pen manu- 

Itallows f cturers in Ame rica. For years MOR- 
perfect fiee- FON has been producing a pen that de- 
Aint fies comparison with any other make. 


The material and workmanship in the 
barrel is of the same high quality that 
distinguishes the gold pen—fully merit- 
ing the claim “A FOUNTAIN PEN OF 
SUPERFINE QUALITY.” 


ment, is a 
seurce ot 
comfort to 
any who 
work in an 
office and is 
a decoration 
for any room 


Priced at $2.50. 
For sale at leading Canadian 
jewelers and stationers. 


MENZIES & CO. LTD. 


152 PEARL STREET TORONTO, ONT. 
Canadian Distributors for 


J. MCRTON 
170 Broadway - New York City 





Ask your dealer to show you our 


Office Tilter No. 106 
WRITE TO-DAY 


THE BALL FURNITURE CO., LTD. 


HANOVER - - ONTARIO, 
































Your Office Needs the “Midget” 


The ‘*‘Midget’’ is largely used by Insurance 
Companies, Lawyers, Telephone Exchanges, etc., 
for vouchers, policies, legal documents. 

The ‘*Midget’’ Binder, lever action, is design- 
ed for fastening papers and light fabrics togeth- 
er, and is used by manufacturers and importers 
for the preparation of samples. 

The ‘‘Midget’’ is serviceable, efficient, satis- 
factory. 


FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS WRITE 


THE ACME STAPLE COMPANY, LIMITED 
CAMDEN, N.J., U.S.A. seit 
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IS YOUR PERSONAL NOTE 
GOOD ENOUGH 


in appearance, feel, and weight to carry the 
message you write? 

A man’s private stationery should be the best 
there is—and that means 


oy) 4 
Crown Vellum 


steel die embossed or engraved from a copper 
plate. The right size—thick, heavy sheets— 
square envelopes—conveniently boxed. 

If your stationer suggests an alternate, send 
to us for samples to prove to him that you 
know good paper and how to procure it. 


BARBER-ELLIS, LIMITED 


BRANTFORD TORONTO. WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
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Put the Dollars In Your Own Instead of the Printer’s Pocket 


Yes Sir. That is what you'll do if you own a Writerpress, because 


ee 











will cut down your 


printing bill more than 
half. 


With the ‘* Writerpress’’ you can do in 
rapid printing (without being held up for three 
or four days) of circulars, ofhce and factory 
forms, and reduce the printer’s bills so quickly 
that the dollars will go into your own instead 
of the painter’s pocket. 

Or you can turn out actual typewritten 
letters at the rate of 1000 per hour, each one 
with a different name, and address the envelope 
in the same manner with the simple addressing 
attachment. 

You simply owe it to yourself to see what this won- 
derful machirfe can do for increasing your profits. 


We will give a demonstration 
on request. Write us to-day. 


The Writerpress Sales Co., Limited 


Suite 402 Manning Chambers - Toronto, Ont, 
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“BROWN” [LOOSE LEAF LEDGER 
anD [LOOSE LEAF SPECIALTIES 


Perfect flat 
opening. 


Holds sheets 
securely. 





Lays solid 
and flat on 
the desk. 


A new account 

can be opened 

} mel tt} at any time, 

HH=4 Pret \ | wae Inserted under 

’ sie, _ “hime the proper index 

some = Th “EM tab without dis- 

turbing other 
accounts. 


















































Ke] bag 


~ BROWN BROS., LIMITED 


51 53 Wellington St. West TORONTO 











Clear Carbon Copies Would Save Your Time 


HERE is no excuse for poor Carbon 
ci copies——faint smudgy copies. They 
waste hours of your time, often prove to 
be your only record of important letters—a 


quotation or agreement. 

Some like that in your fyles? You 
can't be using PEERLESS Carbons. 
PEERLESS Carbon Papers make copies 
clear as originals without smudging or blur- 
ing. Order abox and note the difference. 











CARBON TYPEWRITER 
PAPERS RIBBONS 
52 
Clean cut, neatly-typed letters are a credit to the firm 
that sends them out. If yours are not going out in as 


fine shape as you would like, PEERLESS Ribbons will 
sharpen them up. 


There are PEERLESS Dealers everywhere. 


PEERLESS CARBON AND RIBBON MFG. Cco.. LTD. 
176-178 Richmond Street West Toronto 
















e+ 
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——=—= READ THIS BOOK py:int Fie 
Protect Their.Stamps from Theft and Petty Pilfering 


Every firm that buys stamps runs constant risk of out- 
right wholesale theft from various sources. [Employes 
who would not “steal” your stamps often “appropriate” 
them for personal use, and that loss to you is bigger 
than you know. 


Many prominent concerns that consider their check on 
stamps effective have found an astonishing saving since 
they commenced perforating them as now  seeamronan by 
the Post Office Department. Such savings have brought 
to light the enormous traffic in stolen stamps that has 
been going on for years, and of which little has been 
known or suspected. 














This system of protection is fully explained in our booklet, 
“SAFEGUARDING YOUR POSTAGE ACCOUNT,” which 
we will be very glad to send you without expense or obliga- 
tion on your part. 


In replying, please give the writer’s name in addition to the 
firm name, so that we may address you personally. 


The B. F. Cummins Company, o1tnio "ae 


Perforating Machines for Every Purpose 














—_—— aie a ae ote 
eaten ——. Hae ee 
Re be th em ae ea en a ee a a at ee 

ai renee 


| The Dennis Metal Locker 


Especially Benefits the 


























Business Office 
The Factory 
School and College 


Public Institutions 


Y,.M.C.A. Buildings 


It encourages method and tidiness among employees 
and scholars, prevents the spreading of contagious 
diseases, is a safeguard against petty theft and improves 
the appearance of any cloak room. 


Endorsed by Underwriters. 


2 WRITE FOR INFORMATION WHICH WILL BENEFIT 
K YOUR BUSINESS OR INSTITUTION. 


Dennis Wire & Iron Works, Limited 


London Ontario Canada 
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Kalamazoo Point Number Eight 


The Kalamazap 
~ Lapse Leaf Binder 
has Sreat 










durability 


note 
the un- 
usual 


ee 



















Strain 











the simplest, lightest and most 
convenient binder on the market, but 











E. claim that the “Kalamazoo” 
Loose Leaf Binder is not only 





that it is also the strongest, most 
durable and mosi economical. . 


Flexible leather thongs are used in 
place of metal posts, and the sheets 
are held by clamping bars along the 
full length of the sheet. *." 


The wearing parts are not rigid but 
flexible, thus relieving the strain and 
giving to the binder unusual durability 


“Kalamazoo” binders are made in 
any size and every binder bears our 
personal guarantee. 








Genniisties booklet “C™ on request. 





and wearing strength. se eA 























Loose Leaf & Account- 


Book Makers 
= Toronto 




















JOSEPH 
GILLOTT’S 


























NOWN wherever pens are used and 

everywhere accepted as representing 
the highest possible standard of pen making. 
Illustration shows the © New Improved 
Welcome” Pen—a triumph of skilful manu- 
facture. The ‘“Welcome”™ is a very rapid 
writer, with a smooth and easy action that 
makes pen work a pleasure. 


Of stationers everywhere. 


SAMPLE BOX of 36 ASSORTED PENS, 
post free for 10 cents, from 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS (Room 21) 
6 St. Sacrament Street, MONTREAL 
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34 Folding Pocket 
KODAK 








Pictures, 
Post Card Size, 


(34x 54 inches) 


Price, 


$20. 


So capable as to meet the requirements of the 


expert—So simple as to fit the needs of the novice. 


The high grade rapid rectilinear lens permits snap shots up to a hundredth 
of a second. The automatic focusing lock is quickly set for any distance 
from 6 feet to 100. Has Kodak Ball Bearing shutter, automatic speeds 1-25, 
1-50, 1-100 second—also operates for time and bulb exposures—loads in day- 
light with Kodak film cartridges, and an indicator registers each exposure as 
made. Kodak simplicity, quality and efficiency all the way. 





Kodak catalogue free at your dealers, or by mail. 


CANADIAN KODAK COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO 
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Efficiency 





To obtain efficiency in all | 

ry t<e 4 
departments is the aim of 
business building men of 
to-day. You cannot have 
efficiency without simplic- 
ity. You may have system 
and yet not have efficiency. 





| The International Time Recording System 


is an effective system, simple and efficient—efficient for stopping 
irregularities, protecting the time you are paying for and encour- 
aging promptness among your employees. 


You get substantial proof of our statements from the fact that 90 
per cent. of the time recorders used throughout the world are 
the “INTERNATIONAL” make—the reason: its efficiency. 


Let us demonstrate what we can do to increase your 
profits. Shall we show you a system suited to your 
peculiar needs? Write us for a post card—NOW. 





International Time 
Recording Company 
of Canada, Limited 


19-23 Alice Street 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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315-316 Transportation Bldg., Cor. St. 
James and St. Francis Sts. MONTREAL 


800 Sterling Bank Bldg. - WINNIPEG 
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Do Your 
Customers 


Abuse 
Their Credit? 


| T is pretty safe to say that some of them do, anyway. It is pretty 





safe to say that you have trouble with people running up accounts 
beyond their financial ability to pay, and that it has been a bother- 
| some problem to you to know just when these customers have reached 
the limit of credit that should be allowed them. 
| All these problems are solved simply, quickly and automatically by 


The Barr Register 


Not only are these problems worked out, but the Barr Register system 
of handling credit accounts does away entirely with the clumsy, out- 
of-date nuisance of sending out monthly statements. This monthly state- | 
ment business is a ridiculous system at the best, which asks your custom- 
| ers to wait thirty days before paying their bills. 
With the Barr Register system in your store your customers can pay 
| their bills any time they want to. None of them could unknowingly run 
up bills larger than they can afford, because they know every time they 
’ ' make a purchase just how much they owe you. 
The Barr Register has proved, far beyond our say-so, to be a wonderful 
collector of accounts. It will reduce your outstanding accounts to a 
| minimum. It will save money in your bookkeeping. It will keep your 
| accounts posted up to the minute. It will do all your bookkeeping at 
Tr. one writing. It will save money, save money and save more money for 
your store. Do you want to know how? 
If you are the money-saving kind, you should use the coupon now. Not 
H later on, nor to-morrow. This is something that is worth acting on 
NOW. So take out your pencil, and use the coupon. | 


Barr Registers, Limited ; en REGISTERS, cme, 
TRENTON ~~} 






































i 

ONTARIO We would be very glad to have 
you prove to us that the Barr Re- 

gister can save money in our store. 

Name ...... ° 
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Whatever is worth locking up 
is worth YALE locking 


YALE Cylinder Lock provides absolute security, whether 

it is on your door, your desk, your private files or your 

trunks. ‘There is a style and size of these pin-tumbler 
cylinder locks for everything to be locked. 


You cannot get Yale security unless all your locks are Yale, and no locks, 
night latches or padlocks are Yale unless the name Yale ison them. Your 
hardware dealer can supply you. Write for ‘‘A Book for Burglars.’’ It is 
very informing without being dull. 


Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. 


Makers of YALE Products in Canada: 
Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware, Door Checks and Chain Hoists 


General Offices and Works. St. Catharines, Ont. 
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' New 
om Light on 
fas” Sales Book 
Buying 








HEN buying duplicating or triplicating salesbooks, look 
into the matter of quality, speed in handling the books, 
consecutive numbering, book numbering, service, delivery, 
cleanliness and moisture-proof qualities. Have you ever seen 
samples of 


“ySunsty 


The SURETY salesbook is made in styles and sizes suitable for every 
business. The back of the original sheet (in duplicate books) is coated with 
a carbon that does not smut with ordinary use and which gives a perfect copy 
every time. In the triplicate book the original and duplicate sheets are coated 
with the SURETY coating—the only kind on the market that will not 
deteriorate with age. 


We Also Make Every Style and Size of Single Carbon Pad 





Write for quotations on the kind of 
books you are using and send us a sample 
book. We have installed every known 
facility to turn out the highest quality 
of work cheaply and quickly. 


There are 30 McCaskey travelling men 
in Canada. Let us put you in touch with 
the one near you. It may ve worth many 
dollars to you to write u« postal card 
to-day. 


Manufacturers of the McCaskey System 


Dominion Register Company, Limited 
92 Ontario Street, Toronto, Canada 


BRANCHES—Trafford Park, Manchester, England; Melbourne, Australia 
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Easier Dictation—Easier Transcribing 
That’s the way of the DICTAPHONE 


It’s the direct method of dictation—no lost motions in between. Your 
operator really copies what you say. You get through your stack of mail much 
faster than you would by any other method of dictation and you have the 
comfortable feeling in your inside, right along, that the first ten letters you 
dictated were already in process of typewriting the minute you said “Yours 
truly,” on the tenth one—and you can keep ahead of your operator all the rest 
of the day. 


You get your morning’s mail off your mind and back, ready to sign, before 


you could otherwise get through dictating. 





Telephone or write to our nearest branch, or better yet, call: 


Calgary, Alta.—517 First St. Quebec, P.Q.—1230 Rue St. Valier. 
Halifax, N.S.—Granville & Sackville Sts. St. John, N.B.—%3 Dock St. 
Hamilton, Ont.—Clyde Block. St. John’s Nfld.—Columbus Bldg. 
London, Ont.—426 Richmond St. Toronto, Ont.—52 Adelaide St. W. 
Montreal, Que,—303 McGill Building. Vancouver, B.C.—322 Pender St, 
Ottawa, Ont.--Hope Chambers. Winnipeg, Man.—247 Notre Dame St 


Write for catalogs and full particulars, and a complete list of all egg 
one of which may be nearer to you than any of the above, 


THE DICTAPAQNE 


(REGISTERED) 
52 ADELAIDE STREET WEST, TORONTO 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, Sole Distributors 
Exclusive Selling Rights Granted Where We Are Not Actively Represented. 


Positions are open in several of the large cities for high-grade office specialty salesmen. 
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Some Packing Box Questions 
Answered 


Every wide-awake manufacturer has noticed the rapidly in- 
creasing substitution of corrugated fibre board boxes for wood. 
If you are one of those who have hesitated about adopting the 
new form for your product, the following answers may help you 


to a decision: 


Are Corrugated Boxes Strong Enough? 
Yes. Surprising as it may seem, they will support an immense 
weight. or example, in a test made by the Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Co., a HINDE & DAUCH carton measuring 12 x 12 x 7 
inches, containing lamp chimneys, withstood. a load of 47 pigs 
of lead—did not break down until a weight of 4230 lbs. had 


been piled upon it. 


Will They Stand the Wear and Tear of Shipment ? 


Yes. Corrugated Boxes are in reality, more durable than wood, 
because they have a resiliency—the air space between the folds 
of fibre acts as a cushion and readily absorbs all shock. 


Is There a Real Saving 
in Time? 

Yes. There is great saving 
between a few strokes of the 
paste brush and the building 
of a wooden box, which must 
be nailed throughout. A 
workman can prepare a cor- 
rugated fibre Sas for ship- 
ment in ONE MINUTE—it 
takes ten to thirty times as 
long with wood. 


“How to Pack It.” 


is the title of an interesting book- 
let which answers all packing box 
questions—tells the whole story 
of the NEW way of packing and, 
furthermore, shows just why a 
great variety of manufacturers 
have found H&D CORRUGATED 
FIBRE BOARD BOXES money 
and time savers. Write for this 
booklet, at the same time telling 
what you manufacture. We will 
send you a free sample to test to 
your own satisfaction. 





THE HINDE & DAUCH 
PAPER CO. 
Toronto ~ Canada 


Bniden. 


H & D Cor 


rugated Fibre Board Boxes 
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Has your typist got the pounding habit? 


Does she tire herself out—and wear the ma- 
chine out—by the way she pounds the keys? 





A sure cure for this habit is the type- 
writer which requires NO POUNDING 
—the 


Toucsy MONARCH 


| 
| 
| 
i THe light, 
i astic 
ee of the 
Monarch 
makes the ma- 
chine last 
| longer. It also 
| makes the op- 
_erator last 
|| longer. Re- 
_ lease from fa- 
tigue means a 
better day’s 
work—and 
more of them 
—day after day 


| — after Thus employer and operator both 
| TR ciemaa profit by the Monarch Light Touch. 















































Monarch Department 


. Remington Typewriter Company 

om (Limited) 

O'clock 144 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario. 

Fatigue Offices in Ottawa, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, etc. 
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New Controlled-Key Duplex 





Model E 

























OR See 


Again the Comptometer leads the way with 
Three Revolutionary Improvements 


The new Model E, has the same unerring accuracy 
of former models—the same known durability— 
the same time-saving speed, plus three new 
features by means of which it automatically 


Compels 


Correct 
Operation 


These new features make 
accuracy as sure and easy for 
the beginner as for the exper- 
ienced operator. 


Adds 


They provide an absolute Multiplies 
safeguard against all errors Divides 
resulting from Subtracts 


Partial downward key-stroke 
Partial return key-stroke 


Accidental depression of ad- 


jacent keys : 
in all other columns; and you cannot proceed 


until you have corrected the error by complet- 
ing the unfinished stroke. 


In this machine the 
effect of either a par- 
tial down or return 
stroke of any key is to 
instantly lock the keys 


Likewise accidental depression of adjacent keys is pos- 
itively prevented by interference guards at the sides 
of key-tops. 

Another feature which all operators will readily understand 
and appreciate is the soft, easy key-touch afforded by cushioned 
key-tops which greatly increase the speed and ease of operation. 

_The “Controlled-Key” marks a new era in adding and calculating ma- 
chine construction. It acts asa sentinel on guard against errors, absolutely 
refusing to allow any mis-operation, 


No going back and starting all over again when you 
unwittingly fail to put a key clear down. 


No strain due to fear of fumbling adjacent keys. 


To the beginning operator this new Comptcometer means ease ani accu- 
racy from the first day. 


To the old operator it affords a feeling of complete security against acci 
dental errors and an ease of operation never before experienced. 


_ Ask for a demonstration of the new Controlled-Key Duplex Comptometer 
with its automatic saicguards against mis-operation. 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1696 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, III. 


CANADIAN OFFICES OR DEALERS 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 
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SAVE TIME, AND MONE Y 
GIPE CASH OR PARCEL CARRIERS 1\ 


Your customers will be more likely to come back if they are 
promptly attended. Our superior modern Carriers give the best ser- 
vice. We guarantee this. 

It will pay you to investigate our up-to-date improved ELEC- 
TRIC CABLE Cash-Carrier and PNEUMATIC DESPATCH TUBES 


TALOG “G" 


GIPE-HAZARD STORE SERVICE CO., Ltd.x 
97 ONTARIO TORONTO 


EWVROPEAN OFFICE: 118 HOLBORN - LONDON -£.C. ENGLAND 


























light the basement as brightly as the rest of the store with day- 
light. This has been proven time and again. Be sure, however, } 
that you get the genuine. 


LUXFER PRISMS , 


Do not be persuaded into buying any kind of corrugated glass on the score of 


cheapness. ‘‘Luxfers’’ are cheaper in the long run, because they wear well and do 


their work effieetively, eut down the light bills and lessen overhead expenses. 


Make your whole establishment from cellar to garret, a bright, cheerful interior 
1 place that will attract trade. 


Write for catalog to-day and let us suggest to you 
ways and means by which you can brighten your office, store or warehouse 
at less money than it is costing you now. 


Luxfer Prism Company, Limited 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
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How to prevent them 


During the hot summer months 
your baby’s skin needs especial care. 
The high temperature and free per- 
spiration cause the slightest thing to 
irritate it. Rough underclothes, too- 
warm clothing and overfeeding will 
quickly cause it to become raw and 
chafed. It will often break out in 
rashes and red spots whose intense 
burning and itching cause that irritable 
crying which every mother knows. 


Begin this treatment today 


pe 8 eal Begin today to The best means to prevent your baby’s 
et OT etl give your baby the suffering from these summer troubles is a 
Woodbury treatment daily bath with Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Use luke-warm water and a very soft wash- 

cloth or silk sponge, applying a generous 
lather over the entire body. Rinse with slightly cooler water and pat with a soft 
towel until the little body is thoroughly dry. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of an authority on the skin and its 
needs. It has been recommended for years by physicians because of its valuable 
properties. Its cleansing action and mild antiseptic quality are just what your 
baby’s skin needs for summer protection. 


Begin now to get its benefits. Geta cake of Woodbury’s today and try 
the treatment described above. See how delightfully sweet, smooth and soft it 
leaves baby’s tender skin. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25¢ a cake. Nomother hesitates at the price 
after her first cake. Asa matter of fact it is not expensive, for it is solid soap— 
all soap. It wears from two to three times as long as the ordinary soap. 


Tear off the illustration of the cake shown below and put it in your purse 
as a reminder to get a cake today. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For sale by Canadian dealers from coast to coast, incluaing Newfoundland 


| H WOODBURY 


Write today for samples L soap 


For 4¢ we will send a sample cake. 
For 10¢ samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, Facial Cream and Facial Pow- 
der. For 50c. a copy of the Woodbury 
Book and samples of the Woodbury 
preparations. Write today to the An- 
drew Jergens Co., Ltd., JO5F. Sher- 
brooke St., Perth, Ontario, Canada. 








Baby’s Summer 


Skin Troubles 
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RICE alone sells few typewriters. 

It is what you get for the money 

that sells them—in other words, 
value. 


An Underwood at $130, or one at $1,500, or at some 


price between these two, is worth what you pay for it. 


HE price of every Underwood (and there are 

28 models) is based solely upon what that 

machine will do. ‘The initial cost is a minor con- 
sideration. 


The intelligent buyer does not purchase a typewriter 
on a price basis. The merit of the machine affects 
the efhciency of the operator, whose salary is paid 
week after week, year after year. As every record in 
competition shows, the Underwood increases the efh- 
ciency of the operator at least 20% over any other 
typewriter. 


[* the typist is paid only $600 a year, a general 
purpose Underwood will save its cost almost in 
the first year. 


United Typewriter Co., Ltd. 
All Canadian Cities 
Head Office, Toronto 
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Raw Material ° . . PROFIT 
Production - - . . PROFIT 
Handling Merchandise - LOSS 


No Dividends 











MR. MERCHANT: Does it figure out that way with you? Do your profits disappear where they 
should show the biggest increase? Are they being eaten up in handling the goods from place 
to place on your own premises? 


A BEATH OVERHEAD CARRYING SYSTEM 


will prevent this loss, increase your Floor space, and eliminate a wanton waste of labor. 


THE BEATH SYSTEM 


Consists of an I beam or flat rail track suspended from ceiling, provided with switches and turn- 
tables where necessary for reaching any part of the plant. 


Readily Adapted to any Business 

Easily operated by hand or power, and makes a saving of 50% in the cost of handling merchandise. 
The illustration shows a section of the System installed in the Dunlop Tire Works, connected 
with Elevator on one floor and joining Trolley System on ground floor. 
Our system is being used to profitable advantage by other well known firms in Canada. Why 
not you? 

Send for Catalogue and full particulars 
as to the advantages of an overhead carrying system. 


W. D. BEATH & SON, Limited, 20-30 Cooper Ave., Toronto 
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There is just one best way to 
do anything 


In the handling of 
money or the [> perfection is  ac- 
keeping of records knowledged by every 


nation on earth—212 dif- 

Thi ° IT ferent kinds of businesses 

1S 18 have granted its superiority 
over all other systems for 
Recording sales 
Checking losses 
Safeguarding profits. 
Protecting the integrity 
of employer and em- 


ployes 


Warranting a square 
deal to customers. 














Made in over 500 different styles and sizes—each with a distinct difference and each difference 
based on the peculiar conditions of a specific business. 


No store is too small—no institution too large to operate to the best advantage without a 
National. 


No matter Who you are, What you do, or Where you do it—if you handle money or keep 
records, write and find just what sort and size ot National Cash Register is built to meet 
your especial requirements. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


285 Yonge Street, TORONTO 


Canadian]Factory, Toronto 
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Office Desks Plus Filing 
Drawers Multiply Efficiency 





Wee 























































































































‘“*A Complete Office on Legs.”’ 


There are 10 kinds of drawers for filing 3 x 5,4 x6 and 5x 8 Index Cards, 
Letters, Vouchers, Documents, Catalogs, Checks, Notes, Blanks, Electros, etc. 


Filing Desks keep your Card Index, Letter and Other 


Files AT YOUR FINGER TIPS. 


Your choice of these arranged to meet your 
special requirements. 

Made with Letter and Legal Cap Width 
pedestals. 

Your choice of assorted filing drawers, with- 
out back panel, Solid Oak—Golden, Natural or 
Weathered finish. 

All drawers on Roller Bearings, desks have 
center drawer and extension slides. 

The very acme of completeness and compact- 
ness. Refer to any paper or card without leav- 
ing your office chair. 

Single Pedestal Desks with choice of 
drawers as described above, reasonably low 
prices. 


“ME This Handsome, Solid Oak, Letter File 


holds 20,000 letter-size papers on edge for quickest reference. Any letter or all letters with 
one correspondent may be quickly and easily found. 


Follow Blocks hold the contents vertically. 

Roller Bearings make the drawers roll easily, even though filled to capacity. 

Dust-proof because of its full height drawer sides covered by overhanging rails. 

Seasoned Solid Oak, put together as strongly as glue, screws and scientific construction can 
make it. Practically wearproof. Golden, Natural or Weathered finishes. 








a You cannot get a more efficient, satisfying cabinet—at any price. 

yng FRE Booklet ** Filing Suggestions *’ helps solve your filing 
problems. Catalog ‘‘F,’’ 96 pages of time, trouble 

NEAREST and temper-saving office devices and Catalog ‘‘H’’ of Sectional 


YOU. Bookcases sent on request. 


The 2 Manufacturing Co. 
46 Union Street, Monroe, Mich. NEW YORK OFFICE—-75 John St. 
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Full Steam Pressure 


: is the demand upon business men of 
today. ‘There must be no unnecessary 
details or worry to detract from the 
vital work of business building and 
development. Every moment must be 
effectively used. 


Copeland-Chatterson 
Loose Leaf Ledger 


equip any business for the maintenance 
of full eficiency—systems most effec- 
tive for the proper operation of your 


business. 
Write us and have our representa- 


tive demonstrate a system specially 
adapted to suit your needs. 


Address Dept. ‘‘A,” Richmond & Yonge Streets 
Toronto, Ont. 


The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited 


FACTORIES; HEAD OFFICE OFFICES: 
Brampton, Ont. 


- : Montreal, Winnipe 
Toronto, Ontario _ 


Stroud, Glos., Eng. London, Eng. 
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Have You Ever Wished For a Machine  |/7 
that Would Add Two Columns at Once? 


BURROUGHS DUPLEX will do it and also 


> aor 








carry totals from one column to the other. | This ipa 

For instance, it will give you separately each operate 
clerk’s sales for the day (or week) and then auto- | ‘ the a 
matically “re-cap” them, all in one operation. It Hsets of 
will add debits and credits separately atsame time |Faddin g 
and, in fact, carry on any two ordinary adding- 1 wheels. 


machine operations at the same time. Today there 


are 160,000 people operating adding machines in iB 

this country who could save 20°% more time than | : 

they are saving if they used the machine “that /§ 

almost thinks’— 3 

i Burroughs Duplex : 

) e * Ke 
: Bookkeeping Machine 

‘ This “two-in-one” machine in a little more than a year : 

has made a big “hit.” 2,600 out of the 20,000 Burroughs % 

machines sold last year were Burroughs Duplexes and we ee 

were behind on our orders nearly all of the last six months. bs 

(4 

We are giving it more factory room now and can supply i 

you more promptly. ° ( 

This month we are making a special demonstration of ; 


the Duplex machine so that you may try it (gratis) in 
your business. Our representatives have machines for ; 
this purpose. We can’t call on every one, but if you want bd 
to see if it will save you time, work and worry, write us ie 





SO we may show you a Duplex. It will cost you nothing 





and put you under no obligation. Ask for Duplex Folder. @ fe 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY Gee Sea 
232 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan on a. G. +p ot at a | J] pgp og 


| 
Makers of adding and listing machines; listing and non-listing calculat- . 
ing machines ; low-keyboard, visible-printing adding machines—86 differ- j t 
ent models in 492 combinations of features—$185 to $1000; easy pay- ‘ 
ments, if desired. 













ee eee 





L// A oye can ieces to operate 
77 it in twenty minutes. 








4 y Yj y Yj y y Yj 
Yy Yyf Wij y Yi j Yip ify y 
4) Vt ih Mh ly / Y/4 YU 





CANADIAN ADDRESSES. 


Toronto Branch: 146 Bay St., Toronto, Ont, Montreal Branch: 392 St. James St., Montreal, Que. Winnipeg Branch: P.O. Box ~ 68, 
Winnipeg, Man, Vancouver Branch: 47 Pender St. W., Vancouv er, B.C, St. John Branch: 147 Prince William St., St. John, N.B, 
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The Bookkeeping Machine 


will do your bookkeeping 


The Bookkeeping Machine is experienced on accounts like yours. 


The Bookkeeping Machine posts to a standard loose leaf ledger or to 
any weight card of a card ledger, with- 
out removing pages from the binder. 














The Bookkeeping Machine automatically balances 
every account to which it posts as the entries are 
made. 


The Bookkeeping Machine checks the work ofl 
the human element and proves all its own work 
as It goes along and at the same 
operation automatically prepares a 
proof sheet of all entries—written 
evidence of correct work. 





The Bookkeeping Machine makes 
the monthly bill or statement at 
the one operation of posting the 
ledger, if desired. 


The Bookkeeping Machine does 
all of to-day’s work to-day and 
proves that it does that work cor- 
rectly, thus eliminating extra work 
balancing accounts and hunting for 
mistakes at the end of the month. 


Increases 
Business 
Efficiency 
The Bookkeeping Machine pays Saves Muamon 
for itselt in the saving of time, SS Energy 

worry and work, and provides bet- 7 

ter results as a bonus. 


Send to-day for full information about The Bookkeeping Machine and sample copy of our 
new magazine of eflicilency— Bookkeeping To-day.”’ 


Elliott-Fisher Limited 


76 Cedar Street - - - Harrisburg, Pa. 
CANADIAN ADDRESSES : 
43 St. Sacrament Street 123 Bay Street 179 McDermott Ave. 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
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How Will Your Woodwork Look 


in a Few Months’ Time? 


> a very important question for you to 
consider—ftor upon it depends the appear- 
ance of your home. 


There's a Berry Brothers’ product tor every varnish need--each 


one tried, tested and as perfect as human Ingenuity can make It. 


Look tor our name and trademark—-and vou need look no fur- 
ther. You can find them at first-class dealers evervwhere. 

Write and t ll us w t varnish prob ns you l betore vou it room, a 
home, an office building, anything. We have special booklets, prepared by 


experts, Which fit t ca na 


BERRY BROTHERS WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


ELAStre OUTSIDE 


FINISH 


eis ci ‘Lguio GRANITE ry 


Senne ony oe ee ee ee ee eet et ered 


wood IN >a | | 
oy LEE — 
LUXESER RY) ay RO ny | ELASTIC <NTERIOR 


under most trying conditions. 













ILUXESeRRY 


VARNISH 
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QGUL 


CIGARETTES 
ECYPTIENNES 


reap 
—— 


Then without much hesitation 
l arose in aggravation 
And | beat a lively tattoo 


with my stick upon the floor 
ld hardly started pounding ere, 


resonant, resounding, 
From the window, most asiounding! 


came the self same voice once more 
MOGUL! MOGUL! smoke some more” 
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